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PKEFACE. 



At a time when the Poor and the Poor Laws of 
this country occupy the attention of men of all 
classes, and of every political creed ; and are so 
freely and warmly discussed, as well by the people 
as in the legislature, by the rate-payer as well as 
the rate-receiver ; it may not be amiss if a dis- 
passionate review be taken of the subject by one 
who has a practical acquaintance with the working 
of those laws, and who has a personal knowledge 
of the condition and habits of the Poor. It is 
true, that much has been written on the subject by 
authors, — 

'' Their aims as various as the roads they take 
In journeying through life;" 

yet, it may not be unacceptable to many, nor in- 
teresting to a few only, if, after noticing the 
provision anciently made for the relief and main- 
---tenance of the Poor by the Jews, and other 
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nations of antiquity, we inquire into the mode 
in which the Poor of this country were relieved 
and managed in former times, and from thence 
tracing the gradatory changes which the circum- 
stances of succeeding generations called for or 
required to the time when the matter was imported 
into the statute book; and from thence inquiring 
into the changes which have taken place in Poor 

m 

Law legislation, until we arrive at the present 
period. As there is great and very general 
dissatisfaction expressed as to the operation of 
the present Poor Laws, and more particularly 
as to what is emphatically called " The New 
Poor Law," we propose tp notice a few of the 
objections raised, and ,alsp a few of the altera- 
tions, either in the shape pf amendments or iibro-^ 
gations of the law, that have been proposed; and 
we shall then hazard such additional remarks of 
our own as the subject may call for. 

It may be premised, that of late years we have 
had a great deal of excitement in this country 
relative to the. education of the lower classes of 
society; and many afiSiuent and influential in- 
dividuals, wishing to be libei*al in their sentiments 
and practice, and desirous withal of being thought 
so, have advocated the education of the poor almost 
(as we think) beyond the limits of sound policy, and 
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have unconsciously found themselves embracing 
the doctrines of Communism. For, instead of quali- 
fying the rising generation for situations which, in 
the ordinary course of events, they would probably 
be called to fill, they have, by raising the standard 
of mental education (as distinguished from indus- 
trial education) unfitted them for the fulfilment of 
the humbler walks of life in which they have been 

, placed by an all-wis e Providence.! By indis- 
criminately educating the children of the labouring 
classes in this manner, certain expectations have 
been raised, never to be realized, and the minds 
of both parents and children become soured and 

I disa ffecfcrf ; whilst in the latter, there will be found 
a disrelish and a total disregard for the common 

/ avocations of life, and a corresponding petulance 
and disrespect towards their superiors : for 

" Pale envy writhes at others' weal, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach." 

Some few years ago, " cheap information for 
the people" was a favourite remedy for the griev- 
ances of the labouring classes. Now, the press 
teems with cheap publications of various preten- 
sions; some relating to the arts and sciences, 
others to history: some are moral, others immoral; 
some politic and others impolitic. But to what- 

62 
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ever extent the information thus communicated 
may have been useful in any particular branch of 
science, or particular instruction, it is very ques- 
tionable whether, to a very great extent, the major 
part of that information has not by degrees ac- 
cumulated to that knowledge which " puffeth up," 
and led the Poor to think of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think ; and vainly to 
imagine themselves, like the three tailors of Tooley- 
street, to he " The People of all England." 

Thus, whilst a superabundance of needless edu- 
cation has unnerved the energies of the rising 
generation, and rendered them discontented and 
unproductive on the one hand, the superabundance 
of *' cheap information for the people/^ has made 
them conceited and arrogant on the other; for it 
does not appear that they have been led to form 
a correct opinion as to the indisputable order of 
Providence in the constituted gradations of society 
in general, but rather that, in the too ardent pur- 
suit in acquiring this new knowledge, they have 
to a lamentable degree forgotten the old ; the first 
principles of which taught them, to *' Render to 
all their due : tribute to whom tribute is due ; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; 
honour to whom honour." 

This view of what has been done for the lower 
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dasses of society^ has a most important connection 
with the administration of the Poor Laws of this 
country, and a most important bearing on the 
Poor themselves ; as, in their younger and more 
prosperous days, they form sentiments of their 
own, either from the rude materials at their per- 
sonal command, or from the society of others, 
and cherish them through every circumstance of 
life afterwards. Too frequently those sentiments 
have been formed after the manner most palatable 
to the pride of human nature ; and in proportion 
as self-importance has ascended, so an esteem 
for others in more elevated positions of life 
has descended. This is exempUfied in every- 
day life, to a very great extent, by the assumed 
haughty, independent, and even contemptuous 
demeanour of the lower classes of society towards 
the upper ; whilst the latent principles of Com- 
munism are disseminated with no sparing hand 
by those whom we would hope to mean better 
things. 

*' There is," says Dr. Chalmers in his work On 
the Parochial System, "a certain political antipathy, 
the characteristic of a whole class, which disposes 
many to look coldly and adversely on the differences 
of rank in the world ; and which has also misled 
them into a wrong philosophy when speculating on 

13 
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the principles and the mechanism of human society. 
The homage which is generally, if not universally 
felt towards men, simply as the holders of wealth, 
or station, or family distinction, is treated by such 
as a pusillanimous affection — a prejudice — an 
illusion of the fancy, which it is the prerogative of 
reason to expose and to dissipate. The inequalities 
of the condition in life are spoken of as artificial. 
But in truth they are most perfectly natural ; and 
it would require the violence of a perpetual stress 
on the spontaneous tendencies of every society in 
the world to repress or overbear them." 

Whilst^ therefore, the position of the upper classes 
of society is perfectly natural, and as such, claims 
our respect, the position of the lower classes is no 
less natural, and claims our protection. It is 
erroneous to assert that poverty is artificial, since 
it is a part of the universal constitution of mankind, 
alike proved by the reason and experience of all 
ages, and all countries ; by laws human, and by 
laws divine. For, 

" Order is Heaven's first law, and this confessed, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest ;" 

and whilst poverty has always been found a 
component part of the social system in every 
nation and amongst every people, benevolence has 
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ever been found one of the ingredients composing 
the human mind, thereby inciting man and the 
institutions of man to supply the necessities of the 
indigent, and to feed the hungry with good things ; 
that as one law of nature produces evaporation 
and droughty so the bountiful hand of another law 
directs the labouring clouds to unfold their teeming 
sheets, and drop fatness on the thirsty land. 

The subject of the following sheets may be said 
to be threefold, viz.: — Historical, Political, and 
Practical. 

As it respects the Historical ; it is to be observed ^ . 
that many ancient customs relating to the poor of 
this country, are only found interspersed in the 
volimiinous works of our standard authors, many 
of which did not pretend to treat on the subject of 
the Poor and the Poor Laws, but have, neverthe- 
less, incidentally dropped certain observations here 
and there, which disclose many ancient usages 
with which we should have been otherwise totally 
unacquainted. 

As the Poor were formerly of ecclesiastical 
concern only, our civil historians did not trench 
upon matters beyond their province; and as our 
ancient ecclesiastical historians were, for the most 
part, members of the religious houses, and wrote 
prior to the invention of printing, but few persons 
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have given themselves the trouble to transcribe 
their manuscripts^ and fewer still have thought 
them worth the expense of printing. As it respects 
the ancient Statutes relating to the Poor, they are 
only to be found in ponderous volumes of " The 
Statutes at Large/' from the days of Magna 
Charta ; and hence it is, that the ancient laws and 
customs of this country relating to the Poor, are 
so difficult of access to the ordinary reader, and 
the present generation know so little of what our 
forefathers did in the matter, a thousand or even 
five hundred years ago. 

It must be acknowledged that there are in the 
present day very many persons deserving our re- 
spect, who are engaged in the administration of 
the Poor Laws, whose previous avocations offered 
no inducements for inquiry into the history, 
policy, and practical working of these measures ; 
but now they covet an acquaintance with these 
matters, and they reasonably ask concerning the 
How, and the Why, and the Wherefore, that the 
things which they see and hear, are so. But, alas ! 
there is not a single modern work of small compass 
which professes to afford the desired information. 

It is surprising to hear some persons talk 
of the Poor and the Poor Laws of this countrv, as 
if neither one nor the other had ever been heard of 
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in any other country in the world excepting this; — 
as if, even in this country, the poor had suddenly 
burst into being, or that some ill-omened cloud 
had dropped them, like frogs, upon the land. 

Now it is to compensate for the exceeding scan- 
tiness of easily-acquired information as to the 
antiquities of these matters, on the one hand, and 
to remove certain erroneous and ridiculous impres- 
sions, on the other, that the Historical part of the 
following Treatise has been collected and put 
together in the following sheets. Not in a body, 
or in one chapter, but according as the subject 
more immediately imder consideration has required. 

With respect to the practical part of the subject, 
we woidd here acknowledge, with pleasure, that 
there are numerous useful works which have been 
published during the last few years on the subject 
of legal practice, which has been introduced by 
recent legislation, for which works parish officers 
are greatly indebted to the authors for the illustra- 
tions and many nice distinctions to which they 
have drawn our attention, and the cases which 
they have cited to aid in the construction of the 
Statutes; for the legal maxim that "The best 
interpreter of a Statute is the Statute itself," does 
not always hold good, and particularly in the 
present day. However, there are many important 
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matters connected with the practical administration 
of the Poor Laws, with which gentlemen of the 
highest legal attainments are less conversant than 
the practical observer and experienced officer, and 
therefore we have ventured to speak of many 
practical matters confidently, firom experience, . 
without being desirous of trenching upon the pro- 
vince of others. 

With respect to any easily accessible publicatioil 
on the political bearing of our Poor Laws, we are • 
as deficient as we are respecting the historical. 
The subject is but seldom introduced to pubUc 
notice, except by a few fitful disclosures in the 
speeches of Hon. Members of the House of 
Commons, and that chiefly communicated through 
the medium of the MetropoUtan Press ; or a few 
occasional pamphlets published for local circu- 
lation, which are frequently like Blair's 

** Yon knot of cowslips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand." 



Other pamphlets and papers have been occa- 
sionally published on the subject ; but, on account 
of the heavy tax on advertisements, they have 
received but little publicity, and therefore have 
been but very limited in their circulation. 

Now, it is for the information of those who are 
desirous of carefully weighing the merits of the 
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yarious lines of policy proposed of late years re- 
specting our Poor and the Poor Laws^ that these 
schemes have been embodied into the present 
volume, and that such occasional remarks have 
been made thereon, as have been suggested by the 
practice, experience, and observation of many 
years. 
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CHAPTER I, 



On the Provision for the Poor made hy the Jews and 
other Ancient and Modem Nations. 

The Hebrews, who have handed down to their pos- 
terity, and to ns, the most ancient code of laws in the 
world, inform ns, that upwards of three thousand years 
ago, the Jewish polity taught that people, that " The 
poor shall never cease out of the land ;" which aver- 
ment is accompanied with this injunction, ^^ Therefore 
I command thee saying, thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy " (a). 
And again : — " If thy brother be waxen poor, and 
fallen inlo decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve 
him, though he be a stranger, or a sojourner with thee, 
that he may live with thee " (b). According to the 
laws of the Hebrews relating to the poor, as found in 
the MISHNA HATHORA of Maimonides (c), the 

(a) Deut. XV, 11, 

(b) Levit. XXV. No orders of removal amongst the Jews : not 
even a poor Grentile stranger was to be neglected in the day of his 
necessity. 

(c) I quote from Peppercorn's translation. 

B 



poor amongst the Jews were provided for principally 
in kind ; not only the gleanings of corn fields, hut the 
Levitical law enjoined that the owner should not reap 
the comers of his fields (d)y hut leave them for the poor. 
In like manner the fallen grapes and small hunches of 
the vintage, a portion of the produce of the olive tree, 
pulse, pods, nuts, almonds, pomegranates, dates, onions, 
leeks, &c. ; and' there was also a tithing for die poor in 
kind. 

According to Maimonides, the owner of a field, if 
the poor went to him, and if he had there (in the field) 
the tithe of the poor, he was hound out of that tithe, to 
give to the poor who applied to him, enough to satisfy 
them ; according to the words, " They shall come, and 
shall eat, and be satisfied " (e). This injunction gave 
rise to the very natural question, " What is the quan- 
tity that is to satisfy them V To which is replied, if 
the tithe be of wheat, not less than half a cabus (f) 
shall be givem; if it be of bariey, not less tiian a cabus 
shall be given ; if it be of spelt, not less than a cabas 

(d) Levit. xix« 

(e ) Dent. xiy. See '' T3ie Laws of the Hebrews relating to the 
poor and the stranfj^er. By Maimonides." Ch. 6, sect. 7. 

(/) Seeds and kernels are sometimes the regulators of weights ; 
as tiie weight of a nutmeg, or of so many black peppercorns. The 
Hebrews calculate their measures from ken's eggs. Our own 
measures were originally taken from corns of wheat, "y^ence the 
lowest denomination of weights is called a grain ; and we have 
the measure of 3 barley cems to an inch. The following table 
exhibits most of the Hebrew measures alluded to by Maimonides: 
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aliall be given ; if it be of cake-figs, not less than the 

weight of twenty-five sicli (g) shall be given ; if it be 

g{ lenten-figS; not less than a cabus shall be given ; if 

ft be of wine, not less than half a logus shall be given ; 

if it be of oil, not less than a quarter part of a logus 

flhall be given; if it be of rice, a quarter part of a cabus 

shall be given. But if it be of olives, a pound weight 

shall be given, which weight is thirty-five denarii (h) ; 

if it be of pulse, three cabi ; if of nuts, ten nuts ; if of 

peaches, five ; if of pomegranates, two ; if of citrons, 

one ; if of any other Iruit, not less shall be given, than 

may be sold for such a sum, as will buy food sufficient 

for two meals. Sect. 8. 

If a man and a woman solicit relief, the woman shall 
be first attended to, and after she hath departed, the 
man. Sect. 13. 

It is an affirmative precept, that alms are to be given 
to the poor of Israel, according to the wants of the poor, 
and to the means of the giver ; for it is said, Deut. 15, 
*^ Thou shalt open thy hand wide unto him." Ch. 7, s. 1. 

It is because he is in want, that thou art commanded 
to give unto him ; if he standeth in need of garments, 
let him be clothed ; if of household things, let him be 
supplied ; if of a wife, let a wife be betrothed unto him; 
and in case of a woman, let a husband be betrothed 
unto her. And, moreover, if in his prosperity, he hath 
been accustomed to ride on horseback, having a servant 
numing before him, and if he is now reduced to poverty, 
let him be furnished with a horse, upon which he may 
ride, and with a servant who may run before him ; for 
it is said, ^' But thou shalt open thine hand wide unto 
him, and shall surely lend him sufficient for his need in 
that which he wanteth." But it is commanded thee 



{g) The siclus is about half an ounce. 

(h) The denarius is about the one-eighth of an ounce. 
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only to relieve his need; not to enrich him with dain* 
ties. Sect, 3. 

If a poor man, who is not known, appUeth, saying, 
*^ I am a hungered; I pray thee give me that I may 
eat/' he shall not he examined, to learn whether he be 
a deceiver, hut food shall be instantly given to him; if 
he be naked, and pray to be clothed, then let him be. 
examined, to learn whether he be a deceiver. If, how- 
ever, he be a known person, let him be forthwith clothed 
according to his station. Sect. 6. 

Together with the poor of Israel, food and raiment 
is also, for the sake of peace, to be afforded to Gentiles. 
If a poor man wander about thy threshold, it. is. not 
required that he should be largely supplied;'^ small 
gift, however, shall be bestowed, since it is forMddea 
to send away empty the poor who ask alms ; for it is 
said, '^ let not the oppressed retm*n ashamed ; l^t the 
poor and needy praise thy name" {%), 

To the poor, wandering ftom place to place, not lesa 
shall be given than such a piece of bread as may be 
bought for an obulus, when four sea of wheat sell for a 
siclus. If the poor tarry with thee during the night, 
a couch to sleep on shall be found for him, and a cover- 
let to place under his head in place of a pillow; together 
with oil and pulse. If he tarry with thee upon the 
sabbath day, let him then receive food sufficient for 
three repasts, and oil, and pulse, and fish, and pot- 
herbs ; and if he be a known person, let him be treated 
according to his station. Sect. 8. 

If there be a poor man who refuseth to receive alms, 
artifice must be employed, and under the name of a 
gift, or of a loan, let him be relieved. Sect. 9. 

If any man refuseth to bestow alms, or if he giveth 
less than becometh him, the Synedrim shall use com- 

XO P8- 74. 
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piilsion, and sliall inflict upon him the stripes of rebel- 
lion; until he ^veth that which he hath been adjudged 
io give. They shall also in his presence take from his 
goods as much as he ought to give^ and they shall 
retain it as a pledge for the alms ; yea^ even though it 
■be upon the Sabbath eve. Sect. 10. 

The poor who are ne^hbours are to be regarded 
before all othe^; the poor of one's own femily are to 
.be regarded bei^aSre. the poor of one's own city ; and the 
poor of one's own city before the poor of another city. 
Sect M. 

In every city inhabited by Israelites, collectors of 
alms are to be appointed, known as trusty men ; who 
are to. go amongst the public to receive irom every one 
^Imiy according to Ms means, or according to the ^^a^^^ 
asaemnent; and upon every sabbath eve shall they 
distribute the money^ and give to each of the poor food 
su^cient for seven days ; and this is called kupha, i. e., 
.the alms of the chest. Ch. 9, sect I. 

TbvLS also are to be appointed collectors, who are to 
.TOceivc daily from every house, pieces of bread or other 
sorts of food; oiJ even fruit or money,- from every one 
xlisposed voluntE^lly to give them at the time ; and in 
<the evening the collections shall be distributed amongst 
the poor, and esicfcof them receiving sufBcient for the 
.day. This is ca^d tamchm, i. e., the alms of the 
^basket. Sect. 2. 

Never, since the commencement of time, have we 
•seen or heard of *any congregation of Israelites, in 
.which there. hath not been the chest for alms ; but, 
ivith regard to the basket, it is the custom to have it in 
some places, and not in others.' However, it is now 
the custom in every place, for collectors to make daily 
icoUections, distributing those collections upon every 
Sabbath eve. Sect. 3. 
i Alms of the chest are to be collected by not less than 



two peirsons ; for the church never e^ablished an office 
relating to pecuniary matters, that could be discharged 
by less than two. To one, however, may be confided 
the money of the chest, but it is to be distributed by 
not less than three> since it may be likened unto a 
pecuniary suit ; to each of the poor enough being given 
to supply the wants of the week. Alms of the basket 
being, however, of uncertain amount, are to be collected 
by three, and also by three are they to be distributed. 
.Sect. 5. 

Alms of the basket are collected daily ; alms of the 
chest upon every Sabbath eve. Alms of the basket are 
for the poor of the whole world ; alms of the chest for 
the poor only of that city. Sect. 6. 

The collectors of alms, if there be not present any 
poor requiring relief, may exchange with others, but 
not with themselves, the small coin for denarii. 
The collectors of the basket, if there be not present any 
poor requiring relief, may sell the contents to others, 
but not to themselves. An account of alms is not to be 
required of collectors, neithei* is an account of sacred 
things required of the treasurer of the temple ; for it 
is said (2 Kings, 22), " Howbeit, there was no reckoning 
made with them of the money that was delivered into 
their hand, because they dealt faithfully." Sect. 11. 

Whosoever tarrieth in a city during thirty days> 
shall be compelled, in common with other inhabitants 
of the city, to give alms of the chest. Sect. 12. 

If a poor person be in want, who possesseth a house 
and household goods, albeit they be of gold or of silver, 
he shall not be compelled to sell his house or his goods ^ 
but he may accept the gifts of the poor ; and it is a 
precept that they be given him. Sect. 14. 

It is our bounden duty to be more scrupulously 
observant of the precepts relating to alms, than of 
all other affirmative precepts; for alms are the iign 
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rcf the just seed of. Abraham^ our father. Chap. 10, 
•Sect. 1. 

If any one giveth alms to the poor with a malevolent 
fionntenance and downcast looks, albeit he may give a 

, thousand pieces of gold, yet hath he destroyed and 
wholly obliterated the merit of the action. Let him, 
then, give with a benignant and cheerful countenance, 

^affisring words of consdation to the afiSicted poor, as 
it is written (Job 30) : — " Did I not weep for him that 
was in trouble? Was not my soul grieved for the 
poor?" 

. And let him address words of pity and condolence, 
as it is written, — "And I caused the widow's heart to 
aing forjoy." Sect. 4. 

if a poor man applieth unto thee^ and thou hast 
nothing in thy hand that thou canst bestow upon 

-liim, ihou shalt console him with thy words ; for it is 
forbidden to upbraid the poor, or harshly to address 

•him, since his spirit is dejected, and his hesurt is broken. 

: Woe^ therefore, imto him, who treateth the poor with 

-ignominy ! Woe unto him, I say ! Rather be imto 

:tbe poor as a father, both in pity and consolation ; for, 
it is writtfizt (Job 29), " I was a &th^ to the poor." 
Sect. 5. 

Until the end of time shall it be, that, to avoid be- 

teaming dependent upon created beings, and burthen- 
some unto the church, the most frugal mode of living 

.be adopted, and difficulties be encountered; for thus 
teach l^e wise men, saying, " Let thy Sabbath be as a 
day of work, rather than become dependent upon created 
beings." And albeit a man be wise and respectable, 
yet, if he be reduced to poverty, he shall not disdain 
juanual arts, however unworthy of him, so that he 
,avoid dependence upon others. It were even better for 
JiiTTi to flay the carcasses of beasts, than to proclaim 
himself to the people as one of the primary wise men, 
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or as a priest, in want of food. There have been 
amongst the primary wise men^ those who were hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water in the gardens, who were 
carriers of timber, who were workers in iron, and makers 
of charcoal; and who neither solicited ahns of the church, 
nor would they accept alms, even when spontaneously 
offered. Sect. 18. 

He who, unconstrained by necessity, receiveth alms^ 
is a deceiver of the people, and his life shall not be 
extended to old age without his being compelled by 
real necessity to seek for succour : he may be likened 
to that accursed one (Jer. 17), "That trusteth in man." 
Sect. 19. 

From all which we learn that amongst the ancient 
Jews, there existed both a voluntary and compulsory 
mode of raising alms for the relief of their poor. 

Amongst the Chinese also, whose earliest histories 
claim the year 2200 before Christ, there is a long esta- 
blished legislative provision for the poor; and according 
to Sir G« Staunton and Du Halde, sixteen hundred and 
seven years before Christ, it was ordered that every 
town amongst that antiquated people should support 
the aged out of the common treasury ; and this too^ 
says Peppercorn (k), in the most populous country upon 
the face of the globe, with a population exceeding one 
hundred and forty-three millions : and yet, upon the 
authority of Mr. Barrow (Travels, p. 401), we are 
informed, that in China, a country swarming with 
human beings, a seat is found at Natures hoard for 
every man ; and that " there are no beggars, nor pau- 
pers of any description." 

Amongst the Greeks, too, the relief of the poor 
formed no indifferent item m the expenditure of the 
commonwealth. So large, indeed, was their bounty, 

(ft) Rights of Necessity, 36, 
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that Menander^ ote of their greatest writers, com- 
^ainedy that the ineans provided for the relief of the 
jpoor were more than adequate to their wants. The 
citizens who were not able to pro^de for their children, 
.were e«;^w^rf to carry them to the magistrates, who were 
obliged by law to take charge of their maintenance (Z)> 
As to tlie Athenians iii particular, Demosthenes said, ^^No 
Athenian Cfm be so cruel as to repine at the relief of 
the indigent, '^e labourers in their decay should be 
treated as the parents of the state." It is evident, also, 
says Peppercom(w), from the writings of iEschines, Plu- 
tarch and Lysias, that the right of the poor to support 
from the state, was unequivocally recognized by the 
Athenian law. 

The ancient Koinans were no less mindiul of their 
poor. It is said that " In ancient Rome, there were 
327 granaries of amazing extent, from which the neces- 
sitous were supplied. None ivere allowed to pine in 
want, nor were the citizens under any apprehensions 
for their families : — supported in their necessities, first 
by the republic, and afterwards by the emperors" (71). 
From transient donations of money, land, and provi- 
sions, there was a regular distribution to every Roman, 
who chose to apply, of (five modii, or) one hundred and 
thirty pounds of grain. There appears to have been an 
enrolment of the pensioners or paupers thus dependent 
upon the public bounty; for it is said, that Csesar 
reduced the " pauper list," from 320,000 to 160,000. 
Trajan made large distributions to the poor, as did also 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius (0), . 

But whilst provision was thus made by the Jews, the 
Ohinese, the Greeks, and the Romans, for the relief of 
the necessitous poor, there were also means adopted for 
the prevention of want. Independence of principle was 

{I) Ensor on the Poor-laws. (n) R^hts of Necessity, 41. 
(m) Ut iupra, 34. ( o) Ensor. 

b3 
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sedulously insinuated into the bosom of every man^ 
suitable and profitable handicrafts were alike studied 
by the rich and the poor ; and the manual arts were not 
considered unworthy of any man, provided that in time 
of necessity, he employed them for the purpose of 
avoiding dependence upon others. The Chinese were 
always proverbial for ingenuity and industry ; and we 
are told that, amongst the Athenians, who were the 
most learned and polished people of antiquity, the 
utmost industry was practised ; that amongst them it 
was deemed illegal to entertain an idle servant, and 
that one of their masims declared an indolent person a 
bad citizen. The Jews, though making such liberal 
provision for the indigent, were pre-eminently an in- 
dustrious people : — Paul, the apostle, although brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, was nevertheless expert in 
the art of making leathern tents for the Roman soldiers } 
and both he and his fellow apostles exercised their 
respective crafts in support of their independence, 
and he declared, in one of his epistles, that thej ate 
no man's bread for nought, but wrought with labour 
night and day, that they might not be chargeable to 
any (p). 

Whilst from the earliest period of the Christian faith, 
it has been one of the fundamental rules of Christian 
practice, '^ to be diligent in business," it has been con- 
sidered a duty of no less divine obligation " to remem- 
ber the poor." To this end Paul brought alms to the 
poor of his own nation, and instituted a weekly colleC' 
tion for the poor at Corinth. — The disciples at Antioch, 
ever^ man according to his ability sent relief unto their 
poorer brethren in Judea ; and it pleased them of Ma- 
cedonia and Achaia to make contribution for the poor 
at Jerusalem. This was neither new in doctrine nor 

(p)9The88.3— B« 
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practice; biit only followiDg the Hebrew and Pagan 
rale which had existed for ages : in fact; it was only 
carrying into effect the generous principle planted in 
every-l^east : — ^to help those who cannot help them- 
8dves.'>' » 

The blowings of charity were not, nor are they now, 
found aloUe in the hearts of the Hebrews; the Chinese^ 
the Greek^ithe fiomanS; and the Christians; for there 
has existed Irom the time that man first ate 

V 

"thefi-uit 
Of tbat-forfaiddeii tree, whoee mortal taste 
Brougfat .4eath into the world, and all our woe :*' 

and still does ekist; the most anxious solicitude and 
considerate provision for the poor amongst every 
flection of the universal family of the earth; whether 
divided by prescribed limits of territory or points of 
religious faith. There is no speech nor language 
where the plaint of &e poor is not heard; nor where 
the hand of charity' is not extended. Even the 
Greenlonder is said to. have blood as warm, and a 
nature perhaps more sympathizing than some of the 
polished nations of the earth; for they admit the poor 
freely to share their food. 

And the Koran of the Mahometans; no less than the 
Thorah of the Jews, or the Bible of the Christians, 
enjoins the giving of alms to the poor. ^^ Give them;" 
Kdd Mahomet; ^' such food as ye yourselves eat; and 
such raiment as ye yourselves are clothed with, and 
afflict not the servants of your God." 

Thornton sayS; that the Turks are the most humane 
and charitable of all people upon the earth. Toume- 
foot says, " There are no beggars to be seen in Turkey, 
because they take care to prevent the unfortunate from 
fiedling into indigence. They are moreover careful to 
relieve persons bashfully ashamed of their poverty. 
Thej rmt the bouaea of the afflicted y and a\i t\v!d dki^^^^ 
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of the mosque all may be relieved." HasaH; the soq 
of All, and grandson of Mahomet; is recorded thrice to 
have divided his substance equally between himself and 
the poor; and twice to have given away all that he had. 
So generous is the Mahometan; that " The first prin- 
ciples of the Mussulman religion ordains that the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet shall give hospitality and protec- 
tion to all who are in misfortune; without distinction of 
creed or country" (g'). 

Colonel SymeS; in treating of the Birman empire, 
says, " A common beggar is nowhere to be seen : 
every individual is certain of receiving subsistence, 
which, if he cannot procure by his own labour, is pro- 
vided for him by others." This agrees with the 8tate-» 
ment of Marco Polo, who says, that at Cambala, 
" bread is never denied to any one who asks it : and 
there is no one day on which are not given 20,00Q 
crowns in rice, millet, and panike." To the same 
e£fect he speaks of the King of Mangi, that he re- 
garded the poor, and adopted 20,000 pauper children 
annually, who, undei his protection, were reared tp 
manhood" (r). 

Dr. Clarke tells us that the serfs of Russia, when 
old, are of right supported by the owner of the estate. 
AkbaVy in his Institutes, ordered that ten seers of grain 
should be paid for every begah of cultivated land in the 
empire; such contribution being devoted principally 
to the relief of the indigent. " Giving to the poor," says 
Sir W. Jones, " is among the six prescribed acts of the 
first-born class : in consequence, the Buniyas, or mer 
chants, distribute alms to every wanting person who 
passes their doors." This is in accordance with the 
Judaic law, before mentioned by Maimonides, " If a 
poor man wander about thy threshold ; a small gift. 



{q) Times, October 1, 1849. (r) Enaor on the Poor. 
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koWeyer^ if it be but one carica, shall be bestowed ; 
9ince it is forbidden to send away empty the poor who 
ask for alms." The charity of the Parsecs to the poor, 
the widow, and the &therless is well knoWn. The 
Brahmins collect one-tenth for the poor. 

Sir W. Temple observes, that in the country of the 
Incas one-fourth of the property of the state was re- 
served for the poor ; and another writer, mentioned by 
Peppercorn, says, that in the time of the Incas, beg- 
gars were unknown, all those who . could not support 
themselves being maintained by the public. 

Of the Africand, Poyart says, in his history of Africa, 
that the people in different parts call the Europeans 
" shut hands ;" because they give only that they may 
receive in return. Poly bins and Straboboth notice the 
poor-laws of the Rhodians. At Delphi, also, there was 
a regular distribution of com, for the relief of the 
indigent. Turner says, no human being can suffer 
want at Teshoo Loombo ; and in Iceland, according 
to Sir George Mackenzie, people who pay two rix- 
dollars to the public revenue, sometimes pay fifty or 
sixty towards the maintenance of the poor. In Norway, 
the destitute are confided to the care of the less 
opulent peasantry, who receive a pension for their 
maintenance. 

In Ethiopia, according to Herodotus, there was a 
gratuitous ordinary, where aU might satisfy their 
wants. It was called the Table of the Sun : probably, 
says Yossius, from the general good which it dispensed, 
like as the Sun dispenses life and vigour to all the 
world. 

In short, in the words of Mr. Justice Ruggles, " In 
'all climes, through all ages, wherever civilization has 
spread a single ray of light," has the principle been 
implanted, anterior to all human laws, that the poor 
have a &rm, inalienable right to maintenaiiCQ \ ^xA \l 
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tHis right be disputed^ we take our stand on still lugher 
grounds^ and say that the impulses of nature compel 
the affluent to relieve the wants of the destitute. " The 
law of humanity," said Lord EUenborough, "which is 
anterior to all positive laws, obliges us to afford them 
(that is the poor) relief." And it appears that every state 
in the world entitled to be termed "civilized," whatever 
its form of government (says the Quarterly Review), 
whether monarchical or republican, possesses institu- 
tions established by positive legal enactments for pre- 
venting destitution, by affording a certain relief to those 
who cannot help themselves. Eveif Siberia is said to 
have its poor-law ; and provision for the poor and help- 
less is the first axiom of all religions, of all wise legis- 
lation, of all good feelings of the heart. It is inherent 
in every human being, by the eternal law of nature : 
which law, coeval with mankind and dictated by God 
himself, is binding over all the globe in all countries, 
and at all times {s) ; which law of nature, (says Locke), 
is " an eternal rule to all men." The pre-eminence and 
immutability of that law are thus forcibly attested by 
Cicero : — "This law of nature (says he), cannot be abro- 
gated in whole or in part, nor can it be in the slightest 
degree impaired, neither by the senate, nor by the 
whole people. It requires not an expositor : it is self- 
ecxplanatory. It is not one thing at Home, another at 
Athens : one thing now, another thing hereafter.' It 
is one, eternal, and immutable : obligatory upon all, in 
every time and place : since God, who is its author, 
expounder, and pubKsher, is the Lord of all. Whoever 
therefore violates this law offends against himself, and 
is a contemner of human nature" {t). 

Having thus seen that this eternal and immutable 
law of nature has operated, and does operate, in the 

(s) Blackstoae'BCom. if) De'Etepub.lAb.^. 
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hearts and practice of men of all climeS; from ^^ the 
shivering Icelander^' to the '^ sun-burnt Moor/' and on 
men of all creeds ; ^^ the Jew^ the Turk^ the Christian^ 
and the infidel ;" tee will now inquire more particu- 
larly a^ to its operations when blended with Christianity^ 
and that cidefiy in this country. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
On the early Provisio7i for the Poor in England. 

Amongst the early Christians there appears to have 
existed a great spirit of emulation in this respect^ and 
the spirit of benevolence appears to have been unre- 
strained either by national or religious prejudice ) for 
at a council of the church held at Jerusalem in the 
year 62, when certain apostles were appointed to preach 
to the Jews, and certain others to preach to the Gen- 
tiles, the principal injunction imposed upon all was, 
'* That they should remember the poor^' («). And, true 
to their mission, wherever they went, and the Christian 
faith was established, there Christian liberality was 
exemplified. 

As to what rule's were observed in this country by 
the ancient British pagans with respect to their poor, 
previous to the arrival of the Romans, about 63 years 
before Christ, is not certainly known; but we may 
reasonably infer that the Romans, during their stay, 
introduced many of their customs in that respect. 
However, we cannot suppose that there existed any 
general code among a barbarous people, who were 
comparatively few in number, and whose habits and 
acquirements were so suited to the natural productions 
around them, that each may be supposed, in general, 
to have helped himself. Moreover, as they were for the 
most part scattered over the face of the country in their 
respective clans and rude fraternities, according to the 
caprice of the shaggy savage, who scanned the hills and 
vales around, and made his choice of a locality, to which 

(a) Gal. 2, v. 10, 
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iie led some straggling horde of barbarians to rear theiJr 
huts of mud and wicker^ the laws of humanity alone 
could have dictated rules by which they would succour 
one another. As to. the Romans^ we are not informed 
as to what provision was made by them for the poor 
in this country. 

Under the Saxon government; society was in some 
measure reduced to a system> and agricultural labourers 
were in the same condition as the cattle they drove; 
belonging; both they^ their wives and their children^ to 
the manorial lord; iii precisely the same mannei* as the 
other stock upon his manor. But even the slavery of 
the darker and barbarous ages of this country may 
teach the more enlightened and civilized of the present 
day a wholesome lesson } for whilst slavery might have 
been considered a hardship on the one hand; yet it was 
a blessing and a protection on the other. In the first 
placC; it was a protection to the poor in sicknesS; infir- 
mity and old age ; for his master's house was at once 
his hospital and his home. And in the second place; it 
was a protection to the public ', for then the slavC; his 
wife and his children, being the absolute property of 
his lord, " for better for worse till death them did p jurt,'* 
in the time of their want they were not cast off, and 
thrown as a burden upon the neighbouring community. 
The feudal laws afterwards introduced by the Danes, 
and subsequently recc^ized and enlarged by the 
NormanS; did not in the least diminish the obligation 
of the manorial lords to see their slaves properly pro- 
vided for; by the villeins regardant on their respective 
feuds ox fief B. 

The introduction of the Christian religion^ however, 
contributed, in no mean degree, to the more generous 
relief of the poor of this country at a very early period 
of the Christian era; and although to a certain extent 
the injGEituation of many of its promoters was to be 
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4kni©nted, yet the purity of^their intention was com?- 
•mendable; 

' Ghristianitj in many eonntHes be^an with the poor, 
and the rich followed; but in this it may almost be 
-said to have began with Toyalty itself; and the poor 
followed. Whatever might have been the extent of 
liberality towards the poor^ exercised by British princes 
lusd Saxon thanes prior to the almost re-introduction 
of the Christian religion into this country by Augustine, 
'A, D. 596 ({at we pass the history of the LueiaoL 
period); that religion added a iresh impulse to the 
development of generous hospitality ; and that religion 
waa admired because it taught kings to be kind; and 
princes to be munificent. Nobles imitscted the myal 
examples^ embraced the ChristTan faith; {Aid vied witi^ 
«ach other in acts of benevolence. This almost instan<- 
taneous infusion of Christianity and unwonted charily 
into the minds of the higher orders of socie^^ com- 
pletely bewit<died the lower : many who hitherto had 
not known penury, now began to be, or though^ them- 
selves to be; in want; fastened Uke leeches on the; royal 
hounty; and glibly swallowed both the doctrine' and 
donation at the same time. Thus Augustine loifiod 
easy means at hi» command to disseminate the Chri^Site 
&itii amongst a pc^n people;, by an exemplary life a^ 
conversation; and by an appeal to matter of fact; accoBol^ 
panied by Christian kindness and universal benevdence^ 
and hence it is said, that '^ The work of conversion was > 
accomplished without violence or compulsion;, and the 
Fuins of our Saxon idolatry were not stained by the 
blood of one martyr" (b). 

, Augustine having estabhshed himself and his forty 
eoadjutorS; monks (who had accompanied him in h^ 
mission from Borne); in a monastery at Canterbury^ 

{p) Waddiiigton's Ch. Hist p. 143. 
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began to piish fbrw&id Ms out-poiBts; and {atmdei 
vdveral branch estabUshments ill different parts of tlw 
oonntiy. These were ati first supplied with occupants 
from die main stock at Gant6ii)ary, and manj rich 
natiye converts were izidticisd^ from a supposed greater 
sanctity of life/ to become inmates of these cloisters, 
and immediately' renounced all worldly possessions^ and 
settled their property^ whether of money or houses, or 
laods^ or of all, upon these establishments^ for tl^ sup* 
port thereof, and for the frmcied meritorious purpose ci 
lelieTing the poor. And as these religious monks, by 
their general suavity of manner towards l^e rich; and 
daritaMer distributions amongst thd poor, gained the 
estimation of all^ so they speedily becamer the acknow* 
ledged almoners of the public bounty ; and having suc^ 
€eeded in convincing the rich of the meritorious nature 
of charitable donations to their religious houses, with 
promises to offer effectual prayers for their souls after 
death, the whole tide of public bequests flowed into 
tiuB new channd. As this profession was found so 
gienerklly acceptable, numerous other similar establish- 
ments were erected throughout the country ; and the 
chief business of the monks was to preach among the 
people, and relieve the necessities of the destitute. For 
as yet England was not divided into parishes; and 
there not being any parochial clergy, the monks tra- 
velled through the country with an ass to carry their 
books and their provender, and acted in the double 
leapacity of itinerant parsons and relieving officers. 

Every monastery had its almonry, which was an 
apartment (at first within the precincts of the house, 
but subsequently removed to) near the gate, where 
broken victuals, bread and beer, were daily dispensed 
to the poor. Lynwood says, that the poor flocked to 
the almonry of Saint Augustine, at Canterbury, from 
all quarters j and ?KKX)rding to Du Cange, the tenth of 
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idt monaatic proceeds was to be: giveii td the pdor/ and 
«yei?j monastery had it« almoner, iwhose office and duty 
it was to attend to that business. .^Amd here was an 
auq)ieious opening for the lunpractisefd beggar to comi- 
mence plying his long-doyetiBd odcupatioti. 

The B<st of giving, lai^eiy to itheSe houses for the 
relief of the poor was considered so. meritorious; and so 
sure a means t)f ^curing eteniaL saliration) that many 
of the Saxon kings. ajad queens. gave all they possessed 
to the monasteries; and became themselves membiers of 
the monastic bodies. Echard; in his history of Englanc^ 
when speaking of the Saxons from the year 596 to 828; 
sayS; respecting the writings of the monks' in those 
days, " We may pick out many things surprising, and 
matter for strange admiration, when in about two 
hundred years time thirty .Saxon kings and queens 
resigned liieir crovnas, with all theglories of the world, 
and entered into a religious solitude." 

The abundant riches and profusion of alms distri- 
buted at these houses soon created a race of professional 
wandering vagrants, who carried indolence and vice in 
their train. As observed by Blackstone, in his Com- 
mentaries, at that time ^'the poor seem to have been 
'left to such relief as the humanity of their neighbours 
would afford them;" and that " the monasteries w;erej 
in particular, their principal resource;" yet he adds^ 
•that " they supported and f^ a very numerous and 
idle poor, whose sustenance depended upon what was 
daily distributed in alms at the gates of the religious 
houses'^ (c). 

As the relief and ' management of the poor was now 
wholly . engrossed by the religious houses, it will be 
well to inquire into the further extension of the eccle- 
siastical pdicy as connected with this subject. Until 

. (e) Blaek* Com. 1. d59< 
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the commencement of tbe^ seveoitii century, there were 
only three dioceses or bidbopricks in England; namely, 
Canterbury^ Bochester, and London. Early in the 
beginning of the' seventh eentiuy; Honorius/ Arch- 
biah<^ of Gaoterbury, made a farther reduction of 
England into dioceses pr. bishopricks. Some of the 
principal^seats of monadiiism.were chosen as the centre 
of bishopricks; and the abbot or chief of the monastery, 
whio. hitherto had , directed; and controlled the itine- 
raldng monks connected with his religious house, was, 
in most cases, appointed the bishop of the newly made 
diocese; and' the hitherto capricious peregrinations of 
the monks became confined within the limits of their 
respective dioceses, the bishop and his monks, or now, 
if youpleai^e, his clergy, all residing together in the 
same monastery, supported out of. one common fund. 
These dioceses were the first parishes in England, and 
tihe bishop or overseer (for that is the English of the 
Saxon word bishop) superintended the spiritual affairs 
of bis diocese, and the distribution of alms to the 
necessitous ; for the temporalities of the poor were then 
part and parcel of the bishop's jurisdiction. And as from 
time to time the population increased, and the religion 
spread among, the people, and the munificence of kings 
and manorial lords admitted, so additional cathedrals 
were erected, and other bishopricks or parishes created; 
and thus extended means were provided for the propa?- 
gation of the Christian faith and the relief of the poor. 
. But the entire support of the bishops and their 
clergy, and the poor, in those days, must not be placed 
to the credit of kingly bequests and charitable dona- 
tions of nobles and manori^ lords alone ; for the offer** 
ings of the laity in general had been inculcated, and 
the people had been taught to give, like the disciples of 
Antioch, " every man according to bis ability." What 
was paid to the ministers of the church (says Prideaux), 
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fer sereral ages after Ghristy was all brought to them? 
by way of oflferings; and these were made either at the ; 
altar or at the collections^ or else occasionally (d). 

Afterwards, about the year 794, Offa, King of* 
Mercia, the most potent of all the Saxon kings of hia. 
time in this island, made a law, whereby he gave uatol 
the church the tithes of all his kingdom ; which, fixer 
historians tell us, was done to expiate the death of » 
Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, whom in the year/ 
preceding he had caused basdy to be murdered (e). . 

But that tithes were. before paid in England ;hy way: 
of offerings, according to the ancient usage and decrees^ 
of the church, appears horn the .canons of Egbert^ 
Archbish(^ of York, about the. year 750; and from an 
epistle of Boniface, Archbishop of Mentz> which he 
wrote to Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, about tibe 
same time ; and from the seventeenth canon of the 
general council held for the whole kingdom at Chal- 
diuth, in the year 787. But this law of Offa was 
that which first gave the church a civil right in them 
in this land by way of property and inheritance, and 
enabled the clergy to gather and recover them as their 
legal due, by the coercion of the civil power. Yet 
tius establishment of Offa reached no farther than to 
the kingdom of Mercia, over which Offa. reigned, until 
Ethelwulph, about- sixty years after, enlarged it for the 
whole realm of England (/). 

Towards the close of the eighth century we find 
that these " bishopricka or lai^e pMishes," as JWeever 
calls them, branched out into smaller districts, also 
called parishes ; of the same constitution as those in: 
ate present day, though of limch greater extent. Over 



-?^ 



(d) Pri<L on Tithes, 139. (e) Id.l66, 

(f) Id. 167. See fiiini's Ec. L. tit. Tithes. 
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these newly fonned parishes the bishops placed the 
most exemplary of their clergy^ These .were called, 
rectors, curates, vicars or incumbents, a? the case 
might be ; and the tithes, which hitherto haS been pa^d 
into one common fund of each diooese, for the common 
qse of the bishop and his clergy, for the repfuration of 
diurches, and the support of the poor, now became 
divided, a portion having been allotted for each, specie 
fiad purpose. 

At the £rst establishment of the parochial olet^ 
(says Blflokstone), the tithes of the parish were d^ 
Ictbat^ in a fourfold divisioti ; one for the use of tiie 
biafaop, another for the mainluining of the church, a 
third &r Ab poor, and the fourth to provide for the 
incumbent. When the sees of the bishops became 
otherwise amply endowed, they (that is, the bishops) 
were prohibited from demanding their usual share of 
the tithes, and the division was into three parts only (ff) ; 
namely, one for the rector, one for the repairs of the 
church, and one for the poor. 

This tripartite division of tithes now remained in 
the hands, and at the discretion of the rector alone i 
the. repairs of the church and the relief of the poor 
were alike at his option, in a general sense ; though, 
in a particular sense, subject to the supervision of the 
Inshop. This division -and application of tithes con- 
tinued in operation in 1^ country down to the reign 
df Hen. 7, as we learn from an account of the parochial 
temporalities of the church of England, in a work 
entitled ^ The Tree of Common Wealth," by Edmund 
Dudley, chancellor to that monarch ; wherein he 
says tibat the clergy disposed of ^^tke frofytts and 
revenues of ther benefytts as thei by ther &mne lanfs 
are bound to do. Y* is, one part there f for ther 

{jg) Com. 1, 384*5. 
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(Mvne lymng in good houskold hospatalitie. The 
second in deedes of chariUe and almes to ye poore 
folhe, and specially within ther dioces and cures 
wher thei have ther lyving, and y^ third pa/rt therof 
for the repayring and building of ther churches and 
mansyons" The poor, in pai*ticular, were the peculiar 
charge of the clergy, and the means, and the nature 
and amount of relief were solely at their option. Xin- 
gard says, " it was enjoined that one part of tithes 
should be considered as alms for the poor, but that 
it might be left to the good faith of the clergy " (h). 
And 60 common was this disposition of tithes, that 
the doctrine found its way into one of the old Coventry 
mysteries, or religious plays, where we find the follow- 
ing verse 5 viz. : — 

00 tff^ultre /ebrs curat in t^jmi tsutxtst fxijifit 

^ parte t0 lisij ^axtff^mtx^f t|)at ta pobert Utitt ; 
Wt^t t^jgivtst parte ta %t$t tax |)e asilr f^jttf. 

The partial application of tithes towards the relief 

pf the poor, is said to have been introduced by Egbert, 

Archbishop of York, about the year - - 760 

Confirmed by a general council in - - 787 

Embodied into the civil laws of the kingdom 

of Mercia, by Offa, in - - - - 794 
And enlarged for the whole realm of England 

about the year 854 

Was aided in the same century by the JEJleemo- 
syna regis, or King's alms, which. was a 
penny directed by Ethelred about the year 866 
to be paid for every plough in England toward the 
maintenance of the poor. 



(A) Vol. 1, p, 187. 
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The Mirrair des Juatices, written before the period 
of the Norman conquest^ declares that it wag one 
of the first constitutions of the ancient kings that 
the poor were to be sustained by parsons, by rectors 
of the church, and by the parishioners, so that none 
of them die for want of sustenance. And after the 
conquest, the canons of the chiurch directed that the 
poor should be sustained by the tithes, to one-third of 
which they were of right entitled (i) ; and the subse- 
quent canons of the church recognized that which had 
been for so many centuries the law of the land; 
namely, that the relief of the poor was a charge upon 
the tithes in the hands of the clergy. This, however, 
in the course of time, was aided by mmj exclusively 
charitable foundations, and by the still regular alms 
of the monasteries and religioiis houses, collegiate 
churches, hospitals, and cathedrals, which were partly 
destined to this purpose by the specific bequests of many 
generations of donors, testators, and benefactors (k). 

In the early part of the fourteenth century, the 
monastic orders bought all the tithes of every parish 
they could lay hands on, by which means they en- 
grossed the whole value of the benefice to themselves ; 
merely paying some poor priest a scanty stipend for 
performing the religious iservices in the church ; and 
firequently, to save that expense, they deputed one of 
their own fraternity to do it gratis. " This was done," 
says Blackstone, '^ in so scandalous a manner, and the 
parishes suffered so much by the neglect of the appro- 
priators, that the legislature was forced to interfere" (Z), 
and, accordingly, it was enacted, by the statute 15 
Rich. 2, c. 6, in the year 1391, that — " Because divers 
damages and hindrances oftentimes have fiappened, 

(i) Can. 24, ElfHc. (k) Report on Local Taxation, 19. 

(QCom. 1,387. 
C 
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and daily do happen to the parishioners df differs 
places, by the appropriation of benefices of the same 
places: — It is, agreed and assented^ that in every licence 
from henceforth to be made in the Chancery, of the 
appropriation of any parish church, it shall be eX" 
presshf contained and comprised, that the Diocesan of 
the place, upon the appropriation of stich churches, 
shall ordain, according to the value of such churches, 
a convenient sum of money to be paid and distributed 
yearly of the fruits and profits of the same churches 
by those that mil have the said churches, and by their 
successors, to the poor parishioners of the said churches 
in aid of tJieir Ivving and sustenance for everr 

However, from this n^lect of the distant poor by 
the monasteries it must not be inferred that their local 
hospitality languished. It was otherwise ; for, in addi- 
tion to tiie Augustine monastics, who followed the 
Benedictine rule, other orders of monachism irom time 
to time had found their Way into this country, and 
founded similar establishments in vaiious parts of; the 
kingdom; these all pretended extraordinary sanctity of 
life, and 6xtreine solicitude for the welfare of the poor, 
and an emulation arose, and the different orders vied 
with each other as to the extent of their liberality, and 
afforded not only a bountiful supply of food to the 
hungry, but temporary shelter to the destitute wan- 
derer, whilst the surrounding or neighbouring poor 
received their daily portions at the gate. In the 
localities of these religious houses the kind offices of 
the secular clergy were not required, whilst in the 
remoter districts, the tithes, in the hands of the clergy, 
were found so many rural auxiliaries to compensate in 
some measure for the lack of wealthier benefactot«. 
The absence of all legislation on the subject of relief to 
the poor, from the time of Ethelwulph, in or about the 
year 854, to the 15 Rich. 2, in the year 1391, a period 
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of upwards of 600 years, can only be accounted for 
by the existence and hospitality of those benevolent 
institutions, coupled with the almost profusion of alms 
arising from other reHgious foundations. Dugdale, in 
his Monaaticonj asserts, that while the monasteries 
eacgoyed their ancient possessions, there was no occasioii 
for an Act of the Legislature for the relief of the poor, 
00 amply did the ecclesiastics, generally, afford succour 
to the destitute. 

One rule of Christian practice, above all others, in- 
culcated by the religious orders, and the clergy of the 
9th and 10th centuries, was hospitality to the poor. 
This was represented as all-meritorous for the salvation 
of the souls of the donors ; wherefore the rich spared 
neither money, nor houses, nor hinds, to secure that 
end; and, in addition to the easting religious houses, 
they erected hospitals for the reception of the aged 
And infirm, for children, and sick persons. These 
hospitals were said to ,bave been founded " To the 
honour of God, and of his glorious mother, in aid 
and merit of the souls of the said founders, to the 
which hospitals the same founders have given a great 
part of their moveable goods for the building of the 
same, and a great part of their lands and tenements 
therewith to sustain impotent men and women, lazers, 
men out of their wits, and poor women with child, and 
to nourish, relieve, and re&esh other poor people in 
the same," 2 Hen. 5, c. 1. 

Funds for the relief of the poor in this country 
appear to have been principally provided after this 
manner; that is, by monasteries, which were after- 
wards aided by tithes, then, both aided by other reli- 
.gious foundations, and subsequently by free hospitals, 
.firom about the sixth century to the year 1536, a period 
exceeding nine hundred years, without any statutoiy 
enactment rendering the contribution of alms coi^^ipul- 

c2 
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sory on the people at large; for as the population 
increased, and the corresponding number of the poor 
multiplied on the one hand, so the erection of numer- 
ous religious houses in different parts of the country, 
the gradual reduction of large parishes into smaller, 
and the founding of hospitals, together with pri- 
vate charity, met the necessities of the poor on the 
other : respecting which Blackstone observes, " The 
poor of England, till the time of Henry 8, subsisted 
entirely upon private benevolence, and the charity of 
well-disposed Christians." 

We have said that the poor were principally sup- 
ported by monasteries and other religous foundations, 
by tithes and free hospitals, aided by private benevo- 
lence and the charity of well-disposed Christians ; we 
have also seen, by a quotation from a work of imdoubted 
aufchority, written before the conquest, that it was one 
of tihe first constitutions of the ancient kings, that the 
poor were to be sustained by parsons, by rectors, and 
by the parishioners; but we are not thereby informed 
as to the manner in which the parishioners took a share 
in providing the required "sustenance." However, 
we learn elsewhere that other means were adopted by 
the common consent of society in general, in addition 
to those already mentioned, which served as tributary 
streams to swell the main current of charitable supphes 
to the indigent. 

The same machinery which carried out the parochial 
arrangements as to receipts and expenditure, in relation 
to the fabric of the church, namely, the churchwardens, 
did so in like manner as to the relief of the poor, for in 
those days they were considered alike ecclesiastical. 
It will not be uninteresting, therefore, if we notice the 
other means by which funds were obtained for these 
joint purposes, means by which the parishioners con- 
tributed tibeir quota towards the sustenance of the poor; 
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Bod if we step a litde into the antiquities of English 
customs, we may be pardoned the digression if the 
object is achieved. 

As in the present day, we find certain pleasure par- 
ties formed every summer^ either by land or water^ 
certain public dinners held, and sundry bazaars opened^ 
for the purpose of raising funds, to be appropriated to 
philanthropic purposes } so, in former days, our ances- 
tors had their ways and means for accomplishing the 
same laudable end. The times of making their gather- 
ings, or otherwise raising fimds for the repairs of their 
churches and relief of the poor, were chiefly observed 
on some or all of their annual festivals, or ^^ tydes;*^ of 
which we will only mention two, — namely, Hock-tyde 
and Whitmn-tyd^ 

At Hock-tyde, which happened about a fortnight 
after Easter, both men and women were set to work in 
gathering the voluntary contributions of their neigh- 
bours towards replenishing the parish chest, when the 
prevailing services of the churchwardens' wives, as well 
|I8 other good housewives, were called into action. 
This is confirmed by the following extracts from the 
i^ Lambeth Boohy^ showing items in the churchwardens' 
receipts for the year 1518-1619. Thus, — 

"Item of William Elyot and John Chamber- 
layne, for Hoke-money gydered in the pareys, 
iij s. ix.d, 

" Item of the gadeiyng of the churchwardens' 
wyfS^s on Hoke-Mondaye, viij s, iij rf." 

In Peshall's History of the City of Oxford, under 
St. Mary's parish, is the following curious extract, 
p. 67. " 1610, Recepts received atte Hoctyde, of the 
wyfes gaderynge, xv s, ij e;?." 

In the churchwardens' accounts of St Mary-at-Hill, 
in the city of London, under the year 1496, is the fol- 
lowing article : — " Spent on the wy ves that gadyred 
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money on Hob^Mo&dfry<$; xd.;^ and in the ensuing' jeeuf 
is the following, ^'QaHherd on Hoh-Mondaye by the 
women, xiii 8. iiij." 

There is no need to multiply quotations on this head, 
but the same practice was observed in every parish 
in England. We will now proceed to notice the 
means adopted for raising parochial funds at Whit* 
stin-tyde. 

In Brand's Antiquities, by S^ Henry Ellis, we read, 
that " in every parish is, or was, a church-house, to 
which belonged spits, crocks, &c., utensils for dressing 
provision. Here the housekeepers met and were merry, 
and gave their charity. The young people were there 
too, and had dancing, bawling, shooting at butts, &c., 
the ancients sitting gravely by and looking on" (w). The 
churchwardens had already prepared the church*ale, 
and Were there to supply their customers, the profits of 
which were applied to the joint purposes of repairing 
the church and relieving the poor. 

Stubbs, in his "Anatomic of Abuses," gives the 
following account of " The Maner of Church- Ales in 
England." He says, '^in townes where dronken Bacchus 
beares the swaie, against Christmas and Easter, Whit- 
sondaie, or some other tyme, the churchwardens of 
every parishe, With the consent of the whole parishe, 
provide halfe^a-score or twenty quarters of mault, 
whereof some they buy of the churche stocke, and 
some is given them of the parishioners themselves, 
everyone conferring somewhat, according to his abilitie ; 
whiche mault being made into very strong ale or here, 
is sette to sale, either in the church or some other 
place assigned to that purpose. Then when this is set 
abroche, well is he that can get the soonest to it, and 
spend the most at it. That money, they say, is to 

{fn) Vol. 1, p. 158, edit. 1841. 
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Kepai]^ ihek ohnrolieay &c,f and tibey TnaiTit4une other 
extraordinarie charges besidea" (n). 

This ancient castom of raising funds for the relief of 
the poor, i^pears to have been continued down to the 
sereoteenth century. At a Testry held at Brentford; in 
1621, several articles were agreed upon with regard to 
the management of the parish stock by the chapel- 
wardens, l^e preamble stated, that the inhabitants 
had &r many years been accustomed to have meetings 
at WhitsontidB in their church-hause and other places; 
tilery in firiendly manner, to eat and drink together, 
jyad liberally to spend their monies, to the end that 
neighbourly society might be maintained, and, also, a 
common stock raised &r the repairs of the church, 
maintaining of orphans, placing poor children to service, 
and defraying other charges. In the acoompts of the 
saotie parish for Whitsuntide, 1624, the gains are thus 
discriminated)-^ 

ImprimiSf cleared by Hocking- - - £7 8 7 

„ by Victualling - 8 2 

TUb cnstom was universally observed in the metro- 
politan parishes, which brought no small gains to tb^ 
ehuichwardens in ancient days^ and amply compensated 
lor the absence of church-rates and poori-rates(9)w But 



(n) 8iro. 1585, p; 05. 

(o) The present fidrs and revelB observed annually at Easter and 
WUtsuntlde throughout England, took their rise in the church- 
ales at these seasons, and is particularly obseryed in- the suburbs 
of the metropolis. In " Poor Robin's Almanack" for the year 1677, 
under- the head of ** WhMsuntide,'' is the following ; — 
** At Islington a &ir they hold. 
Where cakes and ale are to be sold; 
At Highgate and at Holloway 
The like is kept here every day, 
At Totnam-Court and Kentish-town, 
And all those places up and down." 
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this custom was not confined to the metropolis ; even 
remote Cornwall joined in the same observance. " For 
the church-ale," says Carew, in his " Survey of Corn- 
wall," " two young men of the parish are yearly chosen 
by their last foregoers to be wwrdens, who, dividing the 
task, made collection among the parishioners of what- 
soever provision it pleased them voluntarily to bestow. 
This they employed in brewing, baking and other 
acates, against Whitsuntide ; upon which holydays the 
neighbours met at the (^hurch-house, and there merrily 
fed on their own victuals, contributing some petty 
portion to the stock ; " and we are told, by the same 
writer, that there existed a kind of emulation between 
these wardens as to which, by good management, could 
best advance the church's profit. When the feast was 
ended, the wardens rendered an account of the receipts 
and disbursements to the parishioners, and such money 
as exceeded the disbursements was laid up in store to 
defray such charges as were incidental to the ofEce of 
churchwardens. Thus, at Christmas, Easter, Whit^ 
suntide, and other "tydes,*' the parishumers voluntarily 
contributed towards the repairs of the church and re- 
lief of the poor. Aubrey says, in his introduction to 
the " Survey of Natural History of the North Division 
of Wiltshire," "There were no rates for the relief of 
the poor in my grandfather's days; the church-ale 
at Whitsuntide did the business." 

Return we now to the period when the principal 
resources of the poor w^ere cut ofi^, and when the tithes 
in the hands of the clergy, and the voluntary contri- 
butions and profits in the hands of the churchwardens, 
ceased to afford a sufficient supply for the demands 
upon charity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On the Commencement of the Statutory Provisionjbr 

the Belief of the Poor. 

In the year 1536^ Henry tl^ Eighth; having made 
out a case against the monastic estahlishments^ passed 
an Act for the suppression of these houses. By that Act 
he was empowered to take possession of all their lands^ 
houses, money and goods, and he was not long in 
availing himself of this despotic enactment to the very 
letter, hy turning the inmates of those cloisters upon 
the' world, with but little for their subsistence, and 
some none at all. Weever says, ^^ that the religious 
persons that were put out of the same houses were in 
number about ten thousand," and, he adds, ^^it was a 
pitifull thing to hear the lamentation that the people 
in the country made for them, for there was great 
hospitalitie kept among them." The consequence was 
that the common poor, as well as the expelled monastics, 
who hitherto had been chiefly supported in and by 
these establishments, were thrown upon the clergy, and 
the casual benevolence of private individuals, which 
created a vast amount of distress and alarm throughout 
the country by the numerous hordes of homeless wan- 
derers and sturdy beggars. A circumstance that might 
have been easily foreseen by any political economist, 
but one blinded, like Henry, by his thirst for the spoil, 
^' of which the king's portion alone, by Bishop Burnet's 
calculation, amounted to about£l,000,000 a year, a sum 
greatly exceeding twice the amount of expenditure for 
the relief of the poor two centuries later, which in 

c3 
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1748, 1749, and 1750 was, on the average, £689,971 a 
year" {a). 

Henry saw the evils which his own avarice had pro- 
duced ; and, to shelter himself from the well-merited 
execrations of the people, was ^^most gradously^^ pleased 
to pass an Act in the following year, which provided, 
that " all govemours of shires, cities, towns, hundreds, 
hamlets and parishes, shall find tind keep every aged, 
poor, and impotent person which was bom or dwelt three 
years within the samli limit, l)y way of voluntary or 
charitable alms iti every of ^e same cities, parish^, 
&c., with such convenient alms as shall be thougU; 
meet by their discretion, so as none of them shall be 
compelled to go openly in begging." He also directed 
the collection of broken victuals from house to house, 
thus : — " Item, that 2 or 8 tymes in every weke, 2 or 
8 of evety prfrysh shal appoynt ceitain of y* sayd pore 
people to coUecte artd gather brdken meates and frag- 
taents and the refuse drynke of evere houshold«r 
which shall be distributed evenly' -amonge the pore 
people as they by theyre discrecyons shall thynte 
good" {h). The same statute also enacts that " no 
person shall make any open or common dole, nor ^all 
give any money in alms, but to the common boxes, fmd 
common gatherings in every parish, upon pein of for- 
feiting ten times so much as shall be given." 



ija) See Report of Local Taxation, .page SO. 

{b) At the present day there is in Dublin a large house, (once a 
nobleman's), called the Mendicity j a house of beggars. From this 
house begging-carts f dragged by ivomen, proceed daily firom 
'house to house to collect broken Tiotuals. The manner of col- 
lection is, however, disgusting; all sorts of nauseous fragments 
mre thrust down a hopper at the top of the cart, to be intermingled 
with that which is good ; and it is said that out of 70 cwt. of 
garbage and food collected upon this Irish plan, about 9 cwt. only 
is permitted to be used. — Pepperc&mf Ko. 40. 
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Ab $ ehetil^ to v&gr^npy> ev^rj beggar was directed * 
to be kept tq cont4QVial )abpvMr > children lender fourteen 
jeams p:f og^ tptke^ beggif^, were to b^ put to seryice. 
A ¥|iliai|t' Qr sturdy beggar w^a direGte4 to be whipped 
far ^w ^^ P^ezioe, and, if he continue4 '^ his roguish 
hfy" for tl^ secjond offence he was to haye the upper 
pi^ of tl^e gristle of his right ear cut c^; and for the • 
tiw^ offfHice to be ^^ executed as a felpfx." 

Tbe same gtatute require4 t)i(9 l^ead officers of cor- 
pQr^ townS; and the church^imrdens a^d two other 
^mm^l officers of evejy parish, to collect these Tolun- 
f^rj a}nis. ^verj preacher, p^irson, vicar, and curate, 
§§ veil in thei|r sermpns, collections, bidding of beads, 
as in time of confession and making of wills, was to 
exhort, move, stir, and provoke people to be liberal. 
Thus a new but voluntary fund was introduced to 
replace the resources of the poor, arising from many 
generations of bequests made to the monastic establish- 
ments for that purpose. 

Edward the Sixth, every way worthy of his tender- 
hearted father, and the barbarous age of 1547, in the 
first year of his reign, by chap. 3, provided that every 
person "which liveth idlely and loiteringly by the 
space of three days, shall be brought before two justices, 
who shall cause the said idle and loitering servant, or 
vagabond, to be marked with a hot iron on the breast, 
with the mark of V., and adjudge him to be a slave to 
the person who presented him for the space of two 
years after," which slave-catcher was to "take the 
said slave and give him bread and water, or small 
drink, and reffuse meat, and cause him to work by 
beating, chaining, or otherwise, in such work as he 
shall put him to, be it never so vile." If the said 
slave absented himself from his master by the space 
of fourteen days, he was to be branded on the fore- 
head or ball of the cheek with a hot iron, with the 
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But all this accumulation of gentle persuasiveness^ 
backed by the bishop's ultimatum^ failed to induce the 
people to contribute a sufficiency of voluntary alms for 
the support of the poor. Then comes the 5th Eliza- 
beth, c. 8; 1568; which gave the first authority for 
what may be strictly called a tax^ but still only as an 
alternative to the voluntary system^ and as the very 
last resort against the obstinacy of recusants. It 
enacted that if any person, of his froward wilful mind, 
diall obstinately refuse to give weekly to the relief of 
the poor, according to his ability, the bishop should 
bind him to aj^ar at the next sessions ; and, at the 
sessions, the justices diere shall charitably and gently 
persuade and move him to extend his charity towards 
the poor of the parish where he dwelled ; and if be 
would not be persuaded, then the justices, witli the 
churchwardens (for overseers were not yet invented), 
might tax liim, according to their good discretion, 
what sum he should pay weekly towards the reiief of 
the poor within the parish where he dwelled ; if he 
still refused, the justices, on the comj^aint of the 
churchwardens, might commit him to gaol, until he 
should pay the sum taxed, with the arrears. So it 
was either coming to business or going to gaol—just 
as you liked it. 

This statute of the 5th Elizabeth, moreover, provided 
that if any parish had in it more impotent poor persons 
than the inhabitants were able to relieve, then the jus^iees 
of the peace for the county might license so many of the 
poor, as they should think good, to beg in one or more 
iiundreds of the same county. And, if these iieensed 
beggars should beg in any other place than the one 
for whidh the license should be granted, they w«re to 
'be whipped, and put into the stocks three days soki 
three nights, wiih bread and water only. 

Nine years afterwards (J572) the J^tb JEliz., c. 5, 
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modified, bat still oontiiitted the combination of the 
Toluntary with die compulsory contribution. That is, 
tiMse tkat would give, might ; and those that would 
not, most. It enabled the justices ^' to settle'* (and 
kere first occurs die^word ^^settle " with reference to the 
poor in England, though not in the sense used in the 
present day;-— this statute enabled the justices to 
settle) such of the poor as the parishes did not provide 
for, in abiding places, fixed by the justices within their 
divisions. The justices were to apportion the relief 
and sustentation of these poor people ; and, that done, 
tiiey were, '^according to their discretion, to tax and 
assess all the inhabitants within their division to such 
weekly chiffge as they and every of them should weekly 
contribute; — and if any person obstinately refused, he 
was te be brought before two justices to abide their 
order, or to be committed to gaol untU he should he 
contented Yrith their order, and performed the eameJ* 
How long it took people in those days to become coo^ 
tented in prison, is not certainly known; but at is certain 
ibat the justices would be contented with nothing less 
than payment of the tax. 

In this is clearly perceivable the germ of our poor- 
law in 1850. Those of the poor in 1572 wiK) be- 
longed to the parish in which they resided, were to be 
sustained by the inhabitants of that parish ; whilst 
those who did not so belong to, and were not so pro- 
vided for, were to be put in some '^ abidingnplaoe,'' 
and provided for by a general tax upon the inhabitants 
of the division at large, which was similar to our 
present mode of chaiging the reUef of irremovable 
,poor, having no settlement within the union, to the 
common fimd. 

However, this mode of raising the necessary funds 
for the relief of the poor, by the combination of the 
voluntary with the compulsory contribution, was founds 
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after twenty-five years' practice^ both i&contenient and 
ineffectual^ and^ therefore^ by the 39th Eliz., c. S, 
1598; this matter was in great measure removed from 
the jurisdiction of the justices in their respective 
divisions^ by appointing parishes^ as the districts alone 
in which the poor should be relieved by an absolute 
and compulsory assessment; and at the same time^ and 
for the first time^ directing the appointment of over- 
seers of the poor, to assist the churchwardens of every 
parish in carrying this compulsory enactment into 
effect. 

It may be well to observe in this place, that, from 
tiie first dawning of poor-law legislation, the relief of 
the poor has been deemed a charge upon the particular 
parish : even before the conquest, they were to be 
sustained by parsons, by vicars, and by the parishioners. 
And, although we had but little legislation on this 
subject during the succeeding five hundred years, yet 
as soon as Henry 8 opened the campaign in 1536, 
he imposed a fine on the parish in which the impotent 
poor should not be relieved, and directed the surplus 
collection of rich parishes to be applied for the relief 
of poor parishes within the same hundred ; the 1st 
Edward 6, c. 3, directed the curate of every parish 
to exhort his parishioners to relieve those bom in the 
same parish^ and needing help; and the 5th and 6th 
Edward 6, c. 2, which directed the parson, vicar, or 
churchwardens of each parish, to appoint collectors, 
and to gently ask for contributions in the parish church. 
Elizabeth directed persons ^*to extend their charity 
Inwards the relief of the poor of the parish where they 
dwelled." And although there was, by the 14th Eliz., 
c. 5, a temporary deviation from this plan, by vesting 
a power of assessment injustices to a certain extent, 
by enabling them to levy contributions in their respective 
divisions upon the inhabitants at large ; yet even that 
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was only for the putpose of raising funds ht the telief 
of those of the poor who had no parish^ or whose parish 
was not known. This was the exception, not the role; 
for ^^it appears that the ecclesiastical division of parishes 
was preferred to any civil division, on account of the part 
which the clergy wererequired to take in the business*" (J) 

The 39th of Ehz., c. 8, (1598) returned the whole 
matter into parochial handsi It is almost imiversally 
stated that the 43rd Elizabeth^ c. 2) was the origin of 
our present poor-laws; but this is a mistake^ The 
commissioners) appointed to inquire into the practical 
operations of the laws relating to the relief and manage- 
ment of the poor, in their report of 1834, say, '*The 
well-known 43rd Elizabeth, c. 2, is the basis^ but cer- 
tainly not the origin, of our present system/' It is 
strange that this 43rd Elizabeth should have been so 
singularly bewitching, that it is in almost every 
body's mouth, and almost all, if not all, of our collec- 
tions of statutes relating to the poor-laws, published in 
the present day, begin with this 43rd Elizabeth, as if 
it were the mother of alL One writer says that the 
89th Elizabeth difiers so little in its provisions from 
the 43rd that it is not thought necessary to state its 
substance : then, if the two are so much alike, why 
not state the original in preference to the copy ? A99 
therefore, the 39th Elizabeth, c. 3, is both the orig^ 
and basis of our present poor-laws, we will quote so 
much as relates more immediately to our present pur- 
pose, which is as follows : — 

Sect. 1. ^^Be yt enacted by the Aucthority of this 
p'sente Parlyamente, That the churchwardens of 
euery Parishe, and fewer substanciall Howsholders 
there, being Subsidy men, or, for want of Sub- 
sidy men, fewer other substanciall Howsholders 
«— ^^^^^— ■^— ^^"»— '«^— ^■'^— ^— ^^-^^ ■ ■ 

(() Report on the Poor Laws, 1834, p. 18. 
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nf the daide Pun8he> who shall be iM)'iated' yeardjT 
m Easter Weke^ under the Hande and Seale of 
two or more Justices of ihe Peace in ihe same 
County^ whereof one to be of the Quorum, dwelliuge 
in or neare the same Panshe^i diall be called Overseen 
of the Poore of the same Parishes and thej or die 
greater parte of them, shall take order from tymeto 
tyme; by and- with the consent of two or more suche 
Justices of Peace, for settinge to woike of the children 
of all suche whose Parents shall not bj the saide p'sons 
be tibought able to kepe and majtaine their children. 
And also all suche p'sons maryed or un-marjed as 
havinge no mecms to mBjnisyne them, use no ordinary 
and dayly Trade of life to gett there lyvinge by j and 
allsoto rayse wekely or otherwise (by Taxac'on of^very 
Inhabitant and every oocupyer of Landes in the saide 
Parishe in suche competent sume or sumes of Money 
as they ^all thinke fitt) a c(»venyant Stocke o( FIaze> 
Hempe, Wooll, Threed, Iron and other necessary Ware 
Mid StviS^ to sett the Poore on worke, and aHsa com- 
p'ent sumes of Money for and towardes the necessary 
Rekilfe of the lame, ympotent, olde, blynde and suehe 
e^her amonge them beinge poore and not aUe to worke^ 
%nd allso for the puttinge owte of suche childr^» to be 
apprentices, to be gathered owte of the same Piurishey 
acc(»rding to the Ability of the saide Parishe; and te 
do and execute all other thinges as well for the dispo'inge 
of the saide Stocke as otherwise conc'inge the p^nisses^ 
as to them shall seme convenyent: Whiche ehurcV 
wardens and overseers ao to be no'iated, and such of 
fehem as shall not be lett by sickeness or other just^ 
excuse to be allowed by such two Justices of Pes^ or 
more, shall mete togither at the leaste onoe everie 
Moneth in the Churche of the said Paryshe, upon the 
Sonday in the Afbemone after Divyne s'vice, there to 
consider of some gopda course to be tako, wd of some 
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mete orders to be sett down in tiie p^misees^; and shall 
within fow^ dayes after the ende ot there jeare^ and 
after o&er orerseers no'iated as aforesajde, mako and 
jeaMe npp to suche two Jnstioes of Peace a true and 
p'fict Aeeompte of all siime» of Monejby them receared 
or rated and sessed and not received^ and allso of snche 
Stocke as idiall be in there handes or in the handes of 
the Po(»e to worke^ and of all other thinges con'cjnge 
there saide offiee^ and snche sume or somes of Money 
as shall be in there Handes^ shall paye and delirer over 
to thesaade churehwarctens and overseers newly no'iated 
and a^Kyynted as aforesaide : Ypon payne that euery 
one of them absentinge themselnea witlw>wte lawfall 
eawae ae aforesaide from such monethly Metinge for 
the purpose aforesaide^ or beinge nedigent in there 
office, or in the Execuc'on of the orders aforesaide, made 
by and with the Assent of the sayde Justices of Peace, 
to f(»fejte for enery such de&lt, Twenty Shillings. 

By Sect S. Rich parishes may be rated in aid of 
others. 

Sect. S. Rates may be levied by distress. 

Sect 4. Churchwardens may bind poor children. 

Sect 5. Houses may be erected on wastes for resi* 
denoes of the poor; or cottages appropriated to in« 
mates. 

Sect 6. Appeal against rates to quarter sessions. 

Sect 7. Directs parents and children to maintain 
their relatives, the remaining nine sections relating 
to matters not so relevant to our subject. It will there- 
fore be seen, by comparing the 39th with the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, that the latter is merely a re-enactment, set 
forth in language which four years' operation of the 
former statute had shown to be necessary, by way of 
definition or explanation, leaving the principle undis- 
turbed. By this 39th Elizabeth, parishes were deter- 
mined upon as the districts within which the poor 
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Were to be relieved^ tiie burden of their relief was made 
wholly compulsory^ and the mode of relief was defined 
and settled : or, to use Blackstone's wbrds^ ^^ Charity 
was reduced to a system, and interwoven in our very 
constitution;" and its provisions have remained the 
basis of all subsequent enactments relating to the relief 
of the poor down to the present day, a period of two 
hundred and fifty yearsw And although there have 
been many amendments on the laws of Elizabeth re- 
lating to the poor of this country, according to the 
altered state of the times, or as the exigences of society 
have required, yet such amendments have chiefly re^ 
lated to the management of the poor) rather than to the 
mode of raising the necessary fimds for their reUef j and 
in this respect the 39th of Elizabeth may be said to be 
in ftdl operation at the present day, and, Uke Moses, 
its eye is not dim, nor its natural force abated. 

Having thus far chiefly confined our remarks to the 
sources from which the poor of this country have 
principally derived their relief, and it is hoped with 
that brevity which is not inconsistent with perspicuity, 
endeavoured to show the various modes that have been 
adopted to meet the wants of the necessitous, as the 
altered state of society has from time to time required, 
during a period of thirteen hundred years ; let us now 
turn our attention to the methods that have been 
fidopted during the same, or the greater part of Hie 
same period, for the management of the poor. 
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CHAPTER V, 

On the Voluntary and Statutory Provision Jbr tin 
Eleemoiynwry Relief of the Poor, from the time of 
Augustine to the reign of Charles IL 

Hayinq traced the origin of Poor-laws, commencing 
with the Jewish era, and progressing downwards from 
tiience through ancient Rome to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, we now propose to retrace our steps and to 
take a general review of the state of the poor in 
England, from the time of Augustine, and then to con- 
sider the various legislative enactments which the 
changes in society have called for. 

For the space of nearly seven hundred years after 
the coming of Augustine, the rural poor were chiefly 
confined to the estates on which they were bom, and 
they were their masters' property, and as such subject 
to their masters' management and control. Those 
of cities, and towns, and villages, were chiefly com- 
posed of another class, and consisted principally of two 
sorts — the sick and the impotent, and therefore unable 
to work ) the idle and sturdy, able to work, but not 
willing to exercise any honest employment The first 
sort of poor were visited and relieved at their respec- 
tive habitations by the monks and nuns, by the clergy 
and other benevolent individuals, whilst the second 
roamed abroad at pleasure ^ and these may again be 
divided into two sections, the beggar and the vaga- 
bond. It should be remarked that in those days the 
words beggar and vagabond were not terms of re- 
proach, but applied in their purest sense : the former 
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being descriptive of a poor person, who subsisted on 
ahns from olliers, chiefly in his own locality ; and the 
latter, as signifying a person who had not a settled 
habitation, but dependent for food and shelter upon 
the chance charity of the country at large. These led 
a semi-gipsy life, and prowled for their prey through- 
oilt the length and breadth of the land ; until at last 
both beggars and vagabonds became so numerous, and 
so exorbitant in their demands upon the public, often 
taking by force that which they could not obtain by 
importunity, that they became a nuisance to society; and 
by the addition of an adjective to their respective ap- 
pellations the opprobrious epithets of ^^ sturdy beg- 
gars," and "idle vagabonds," were applied to this 
class of the poor. But there being no laws to control 
Jtheir mode of life for a considerable length of time, 
each had to deal with them as best he could; for 
although the monastic establishments were their prin- 
<npal resource, yet they levied contributions on all whom 
they found in their wanderings, from one monastery to 
laiiother. 

As therefore during the first seven hundred years of 
^the time taken into account, the poor of all descrip- 
tions may be said to have been exclusively relieved by 
<the monasteries and other religious foundations, by:dibe 
•munificaice of kings, the allotment of tithes, and the 
.private charity of individuals, little or nothing . is 
lieard relating to their management during the same 
-period. Indeed, it is not until we read that the long 
accumulation of bequests, and the superstitious bene- 
volence of the wealthy, had heaped together such a 
'Superabundance of funds for that purpose, that dona- 
tions were indiscriminately dealt out in profuaioii : 
it is not tintil we read that assumed poverty was the 
best merchandize; that begging became such a re- 
munerative profession as to induce several, yes, even 
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htmdredis of our university scholars to try their hands 
fit it; and that vagrancy with a daring and licentious 
mien walked unmolested through the land : it is not 
until we read that such a baneful system of authorized, 
nay, even petted pauperism, affected the quiet, the 
safety and the well-being of society to an alarming 
•extent, that any legislative interference was found 
necessary for the management of the so-called poor.; 
and therefore the earlier statutes in this i*espect have 
reference rather to the control or government of the 
Wandering poor, namely, beggars and vagabonds, than 
to the mode of administering relief; for while the 
legislature had no share in the obligation of raising 
the funds, it claimed no part in directing the mode of 
its distribution. Nevertheless, the public voice strongly 
condemned the system of professional pauperism then 
existing. 

149. It was not until the year 1349, that the legislature 
^sBxae forward to give an echo to the public sentiment, 
when by the 25 Edward 3, c. 7, it was enacted that 
no person should give any thing to a beggar that was 
able to work. 

88. Acts of Parliament in those days were very short 
and very few, and very far apart. We hear no more 
of this matter for a period of thirty-four years, when 
by the 7 Rich. 2, c. 5, 1383, by which justices of the 
peace were directed to examine vagabonds, and bind 
them to a good abearing, and in default thereof to com- 
mit them tO: prison. This provision having been found 
ineffectual in its intended operation, five years after- 

38. wards the 12 Rich. 2, c. 7, 1388, prohibited any 
labourer firom departing irom the hundred, rape, 
wapentake, city, or borough, where he was dwelling, 
without a testimonial, showing reasonable cause for 
his going ; to be issued under the authority of the 
justices of the peace. Any labourer found wandering 
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without such letter was to be put in the stocks till he 
found surety to return to the toTvn from which he 
came. Impotent persons were to remain in the towns 
in which they were dwelling at the time of the Act ; 
or, if the inhabitants were unable or unwilling to 
support them, they were to withdraw to other torvfu 
where they were bom^ and there remain during their 
lives. 

In the year 1414, by the 2 Hen. 5, c. 1, provision 
was made for the restoration of the " many hospitals 
within this realm of England, founded as well by the 
noble kings of this realm, and lords and ladies both 
spiritual and temporal, to sustain impotent men and 
women, lazers, men out of their wits, and poor women 
with child, and to nourish, relieve, and refresh other 
poor people ;" the object of this legislative enactment 
being, to provide asylums for the really destitute, and 
thereby prevent in a great measure the necessity of 
their wandering abroad in quest of sustenance. But 
even these hospitals imitated the example of the 
monasteries, by giving to the wandering mendicant, 
who, it is thought, was meant by the words "to 
nourishj relieve^ and refresh other poor people." One 
of these hospitals may be mentioned, namely, that of 
"Holy Cross," near Winchester, at which hospital 
every traveller who knocks at the door may claim a 
manchat of white bread and a cup of beer. This 
hospital was founded by Bishop Blois as early as 
1132; the inmates were and still are allowed each 
daily, 3 lbs. 4 ozs. of wheat, a gallon and a-half of 
beer, pottage, and a dish of fish or flesh. Dr. Milner 
observes, that here, probably, is the last remaining 
vestige of ^^old English hospitality f any traveller 
knocking at the gate, and asking relief, being supplied 
with bread and beer. In the " Hundred MeiCs HaU^^ 
one hundred of the poor of Winchester were also daily 
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Uttpplied with a loaf of breads three quarts of beer; and 
two messes for dinner (a), 

K However, the existing statutes relating to mendi- 
^sxncj were found insufficient, either in their provisions 
0r application; or both, to deter the lawless gangs of 
])^gar8 and yag^abonds from following their long 
accustomed avocations; and, therefore; by the 11 Hen. 
7, c. 2; it was provided, that vagabonds; idle and 
suspected ipearsons, should be set in the stocks three 
da.js aBd ihvee nightS; and have none other sustenance 
but Ixpead and water; and th^i put out of the town. 
And whoever should give to such idle persons more, 
ehoold forfeit xij d. Every beggar not able to work 
was direoted to return to the hundred where he last 
dwelled; was best knowu; or was bom. No artificer, 
labourer; or servant, should play at any unlawful 
^ameS; but in ChristenmaS; and justices might reject 
the common selling of ale; thereby reserving that 
trade, we may suppose, to the churchwardens alone. 

L Eight years afterwards, by the 19 Hen. 7. c. 12, 
1504, h^ggSLTS and vagabonds were again enjoined to 
fesort to the city, town, or hundred, where they were 
boni; or to the place where they last abode for the 
space of three years; and they were not to beg 
without the precincts of the dty; towU; hundred; or 
place. 

The 22 Hen. 8; c. 12; 1531; directed the justices to 
assign to the impotent poor a limit within which they 
w^re to beg; and any person found begging out of 
his limit was to be imprisoned for two days and nights 
in the stocks on bread and water, and then sworn to 
felunt to the place in which he was authorized to beg. 
An aUe-bodied beggar was to be whipped and sworn 



(a) Pepporeom. Rightsof ^Necessity, p. 48. 
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to return to the place where he was last boni; or last 
dwelled for the space of three jears; and there put 
himself to labour, 
1636. Five years after, Henry found that by thus vigor- 
ously cooping up those who hitherto had obtained 
their livelihood by rotary mendicancy; he had de- 
prived them of their only means of subsistence ; and, 
moreover, he found that the cities and towns were in- 
disposed to make that their own peculiar burden which 
had previously been shared by the country at large. 
He therefore caused another act to be prepared and 
passed, namely, the 27 Hen. 8, c. 25, 1536. This 
statute recites the preceding act, and adds, that no 
provision is made for the support of the impotent, nor 
for setting and keeping to work the said valiant beg- 
gars ; and then enacts that the head officers of every 
oity, shire, town, and parish, to which such poor 
creatures or sturdy vagabonds shall repair in obedi- 
ence to that act, shall most charitably receive the 
same, and shall keep the same poor people, by way of 
voluntary alms, within their respective cities, shires, 
towns, hundreds, hamlets, and parishes, by their dis- 
cretion, so that none of them of very necessity shall be 
compelled to beg openly; and the said officers were 
directed to compel the said sturdy vagabonds and 
valiant beggars to be kept to continual labour, in such- 
wise as they may get their own living by the continual 
labour of their own hands, on pain that every parish 
making such default shall forfeit twenty shillings a 
month. It then directs the head officers of corporate 
towns, and the churchwardens and two others of every 
parish, who are to remain in office only one year (this 
the first indication of overseers of the poor), to collect 
voluntary alms for the purpose of keeping the lusty 
oeggars and vagabonds to continual laboiir. 
By the same statute it was directed, that a sturdy 
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beggar was to be whipped the first time that he was 
taken begging ; his right ear to be cut off the second 
time ; and if he offended again he was to be sent to the 
next gaol till the next quarter sessions, and there to be 
indicted for wandering, loitering, and idleness, and if 
convicted, to suffer execution of death as a felon, and 
an enemy to the commonwealth. 
17. It appears that the severity of this Act prevented 
its execution. Such, at least, is the reason assigned 
for its repeal by the 1st Edward 6, c. 8, eleven years 
afterwards, namely, 1547, which recites, that partly 
by foolish pity and mercy of them which should have 
seen the said goodly laws executed, and partly from the 
perverse nature and long accustomed idleness of the 
persons given to loiterings, the said goodly statutes 
have had small effect ] and idle and vagabond persons 
being unprofitable members, or rather enemies of the 
conmionwealth, have been suffered to remain and in- 
erease, and yet so do ; and then it is provided, as a 
milder punishment, that an able-bodied poor person 
who does not apply himself to some honest labour, or 
offer to serve even for meat and drink, if nothing more 
is to be obtained, shall be taken for a vagabond, and 
branded on the shoulder with the letter V., and 
adjudged to be a slkve. 

But here came the dif&culty, if no man would have 
him. This was amply provided for by the tender 
mercies of the sixteenth century. He was to be sent 
to the place where he said he was born, there to be 
kept in chains, or otherwise, at the highways or 
common work) or from man to man, as the slave of 
the corporation or inhabitants of the city, town, or 
village, in which he was bom. And if it appeared 
that he was not bom in the place of which he described 
himself as a native, he was to be branded On the face 
and be a slave for life. Moreover, it was competent 

D 2 
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for every person to whom any-one was adjudged to be 
a slave; to put a ring* of iron about bis iieck; arm, 
or leg. 

But, notwithstanding the severity of this statute 
towards idle vagabonds and sturdy beggars, it todk 
especial care of the deserving poor, by directing that 
the impotent, the maimed, and the aged, should have 
eanvenient houses provided for them, and otherwise be 
ifelieved. This was the first enactxnent that enjoined 
the building of what has since been called '^poor- 
houses ;" for although H^ory 8 complained of the 
want of '^abiding places'^ for the poor, yet he did not 
direct that any should be provided. 

It had been provided that parishes should take 
surety of the impotent poor, that they would repair to 
the places where they were bcnm, or had dwelt for the 
three previous years, but ibis was fotmd ineffectual. 
The officers, therefore, are directed by this statute to 
eowoey^ the impotent poor <m horseback, cart, chariot, 
or otherwise, to the next constable, and so from eon- 
stable to constable, till they be brought to the place 
where they were bom, or most conversant for the spa<$e 
of three years. The statute also orders the curate o£ 
each parish, every Sunday after reading the Gospel, 
to exhort his parishioners to remember the duty of 
Christian chanty in relieving them which be their 
brethren in Christ, horn in the same partsh, and 
needing their help. 

1560. This statute had a very short existence, for it was 
repealed by the 8d and 4th Edward 6, c. 16, 1550, 
and the milder statute of 22d Henry 8, c. 12, was 

1561. revived. In the following year Edward made other 
provisions relating to the poc»*, '^ to the intent that 
valiant beggars, idle and loitering persons, might be 
Avoided, and the impotent, feeble, and lame, provided 
for, which were poor in very deed." 5th and 6th 
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fidv; 6; cL 2^ Edi^Avd, bIso^ in order 4;li6 better to, provide^ 
fee those thoti were poor ia ^^ yeiy deed" in and about 
theimetro^liS) founded three rojal hospitals, namely, 
Chmt'A Hospital and St. Thomas's Hospital, for the 
xelief; o£ the .impotent, through in&ncy or sickness, or 
dbsokte destitution; sad Bddewell Hospital, for the 
pixiishment and employment of. tha lusty beg;gar and 
idle yagaboad. 

Chilip an4 li[ary qommenced their iaau^cious reign 
by re-6]i|ustmg the hst-mentioned statute of Edward 
6 ^\ with the addition that it was directed by the 2d 

^. apd 3d Philip and Mary^ c* 5, that all beggars who 
w^re licensed to beg, should wear badges on their 
bveasts and on their backs. 

)3. Bnglaad having become proverbial aa a land of 
beggars, numerous hordes of Egyptians pame over and 
plyed tikif gipsy craft, which added to the difficulties 
ansiag ft6m the native population; and as the English 
|^^;gta^ found himself so beset on 0very side by rigorous 
emu^toieiits prohibiting his accustomed avocation, hfe 
essayed to turn gipsy. This called forth a fresh enact- 
ment in the. early part of Elizab^'s i^ig^, wherein 
thi^ AM called ^Ihat &lse and subtile company of 
vagabonds;" and several native beggars are said to 
have assumed the like fellowship, '*by transforming 
Qt disgidsing l^mselves in their apparel, and by' a 
certain counterfeit speech and behaviour/' It wasf, 
tiierefore, enacted that every person continuing in that 
fellowship by the space of one month, should be deem<?d 
a felon, and suffer the pains of death, without the pri- 
vily of sanctuary or benefit of clergy. 6th Eliz., 
C. 20. 

72, The next statute relating to our subject to be men- 
tioned is the I4th Eliz., c. 5, and this is remarkable, 
as a proof of the inefficacy of the previous statutes. 
It begins by a recital, that all the parts of this realm 
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of England and Wales be presently^ with rogaes^ 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, exceedingly pestered, 
by means whereof daily happeneth, in the same realm, 
horrible murders, thefts, and other great outrage, to 
the high displeasure of Almighty God, and to the 
great annoyance of the common weal. And then, as 
well for the utter repressing of the said outrageous 
enemies to the common weal, as for charitable re- 
lieving of the aged and impotent poor people, it enacts, 
that all persons thereafter set forth to be rogues and 
vagabonds, or sturdy beggars, shall, for thiB fibrst 
offence, be grievously whipped, and burnt through 
the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of the 
compass of an inch about | for the second offence, 
deemed a felon; and for the third, suffer death without 
benefit of clergy. 

Among rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars^ are 
included all persons, whole and mighty in body, able 
to labour, not having land or master, nor using any 
lawful merchandise, craft, or mystery ; and all common 
labourers, able in body, loitering and refusmg to work 
for suqh reasonable wages as is commonly given. By 
the same statute, it was enacted that no person should 
bring any rogue out of Ireland or the Isle of Man. 

1576. By the 18th Eliz., c. 3, it was enacted that a stock, 
to set the poor on work, should be provided in every 
city and corporate town, and houses of correction were 
directed to be built and assigned to every county. 
There was also a continuation of the usual crusade 
against be^;ars and vagabonds. 

1507. Things appear to have continued pretty much in 
the same state for the subsequent three-and-twenly 
years, when, by the 39th Eliz., c. 3, 1697, all beggars 
were declared to be rogues, with the exception of 
those who received ^^reUeffe of victualles;" and as 
tl^ clause was not re-enacted by the celebrated 43d 
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Blisabeth, it deserves to be cited in this place^ viz. :— < 
^ No person or persons whatever shall go wandering 
abroad and beg in any place whatsoever^ by licence 
or without, upon pain to be esteemed^ taken^ and 
punished as a rogue: Provided always, that this 
present act shall not extend to any poor people which 
shall ask ' reUefib of victualles' only in the same parish 
where such poor people do dwell, so the same be in 
such time only and according to such order and 
direction as shall be made and appointed by the 
diurchwardens and overseers of the poor of the same 
parish^ according to the true intent and meaning of 
this act" 

In the same year, by cap« 4, which statute, in fact, 
is only a continuation of c. 3, it is directed that every 
FOgue and vagabond, common labourers, using, idleing, 
and loitering, refusing to work for such reasonable 
wages as is commonly given, '^ shall, on his appre- 
hension, be whipped openly, until his body be bloody, 
and thence sent forthwith from parish to parish by 
the next straight way to the parish where he was 
bom." Those persons who obstinately resisted the 
law, or, rather, persisted in vagrancy, were directed 
to be sent to the house of correction, or otherwise 
to the county gaol, there to remain until the quarter 
sessions, when, if the justices saw fit, they might be 
banished out of this realm, and, at the charge of that 
county be conveyed to any part beyond the seas that 
might be assigned by the Privy Council ; or other- 
wise such vagrants might be adjudged perpetually to 
the galleys of this realm, as the same justices, or the 
most part of them, thought fit or expedient. 

A description of the characters who were to be 
deemed rogues, beggars, and vagabonds, and punished 
as such under this statute, is given in the second sec- 
tion, and is not a little amusing, as showing the state ' 
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of the country in those days. They are thus described ; 
'' All persons calling themselves sclndars^ g^S ^^>ou^ 
begging ; all sea&ring men pretending losses of their 
ships or goods on the sea ; all persons using any subtile 
crafty or unlawful games^ or plays^ or faining them- 
selves to have knowledge of ^ysiognomy^ psdmestry^ 
or other like mfty science, or pretending that they 
can tell destinies, fortunes^ or such other like &ntasti« 
cal imaginations; all persons that be, or utter tbem-^ 
selves to be proctors, procurers, patent gatherers ; all 
fencers, bear-wards, players of interludes, minstrelsy 
wandering abroad begging; all jugglers, tinkers^ pedler^y 
and petty chapmen ; all persons delivered out of gad' 
begging for their fees; all persons pretending to be 
Egyptians; all persons able in body, found wandering, 
loitering, and refusing to work, not having living 
otherwise to maintain themselves," were to be adjudged' 
and deemed rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, 
and punished as already mentioned. 
601. Elizabeth having thus, by c. 3, provided for the' 
necessary relief of the stationary poor by compulsory 
assessment; and by c. 4 provided for the suppression 
of vagracy, by administering a check to the dissolute 
habits of the wandering poor, c. 5 contains provisions 
for the erection of hospitals and almshouses, as abiding 
placeS) where all might be relieved according to their 
individual necessities. So matters remained for about 
four years, when the greater part of the three statutes 
were embodied into one, and this was the celebrated 
43 Elizabeth, c. 2. As the principal part of this 
statute is in the very words of the 39 Elizabeth, already 
quoted, it would be a waste of time, both for the writer 
and reader, to go over the ground afresh ; suffice it, 
therefore, to say, that by sect. 20 it was provided that 
that Act should ^' endure no longer than to the end of 
next session of Parliaments" This Act was continued 
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le the end of the Srfk session of lifae next Parliament 
by 3 Charfes 1, c. 4, and made perpetual by the 16 
Charles 1, c. 4. 

Thns we have seen that the latter years of Eliza- 
beth's reign were employed in remodelling some few 
Acts of her own and previous reigns, relative to the 
suppression of vagrancy, and the better providing for 
the necessitous poor, reserving the best Act of her life 
until the last, which has been the ground-work of all 
succeeding legislation relating to the relief and man- 
agement of the poor. And now we come to the reign 
of James 1. 

K8. James commenced his reign in the year 1603, with 
the same determination as his royal predecessors, to 
suppress the vagrancy and begging poverty of his day ; 
and leaving the cutting off of the upper gristle, or 
right ear, to Henry; the branding on the shoulder 
with a v., and on the cheek with an S. to Edward ; 
the whipping of the body until it was bloody, and 
punching a hole in the right ear to Elizabeth, in the 
first year of his reign enacted that such vagabonds 
and beggars be denominated rogues, and that the 
Boman letter R., the size of a shilling, should be burnt 
into the flesh on the left shoulder. 

39. After six years' reign he found that remedial mea- 
sures were likely to be more effective ; and, therefore, 
in the seventh, he provided for parsons and church- 
wardens apprenticing " the poorest sort of children to 
needRil trades, and useful occupations," and thereby 
prevent their being "brought up in idleness and dis- 
ordered kinds of life to their utter overthrow, and to 
the great prejudice of the whole commonwealth." 7 
James, c. 3. 

James also attempted that almost useless piece of 
legislation, the prevention of bastardy, by punishing 
the mother with twelve months' imprisoiiineuX, m XJckfe 

d3 
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house of correction. By the same enactment, men 
who deserted their families were declared to be incor- 
rigible rogueS; subject to be branded with the Roman 
B. He also provided for the increase of hospitals, 
alms-houses, £c. for the infirm poor, and those that 
could not help themselves; and directed the procuring 
of a sufficient stock of raw materials for the useful 
occupation of the industrious poor, who had no other 
employment. 
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CHAPTER VL 

On the Introduction of the Law of Settlement in 
the reign of Cltarles the Second^ and the com- 
mencement of the Workhouse System. 

The management of the poor continued upon this 
footing for a considerable period ; and it appears that 
firom the religious disputations and wars during the 
latter part of the reign of James ; the melancholy civil 
wars which commenced with the reign of Charles 1 ; 
the period of the Commonwealth ; little or nothing was 
done by way of amendment, or otherwise, relative to 
the poor laws of this kingdom, until the 13 and 14 
Charles 2, c. 12, 1662, when from the great increase of 
population, and the corresponding increase of poor, the 
preceding rigid enactments which prohibited persons 
from going out of their cities and towns, and parishes 
and hamlets, in quest of employment, or otherwise, 
were found to operate prejudicially to the interests of 
the community at large, the cities and towns having 
a greater number of poor than they could maintain, 
and the rural districts more labourers than the cultiva- 
tion of the soil required. 

It may be well to observe, in this place, that the 
alms raised by voluntary contribution, in the reigns of 
Henry 8 and Edward 6, and also the funds raised 
by compulsory assessments under the Acts of Eliza- 
beth, either as hundred or parish gatherings for the 
poor, were not limited in the application; they were for 
tlie poor, wherever the poor might be found. The 
term " settled poor " nowhere occurs in the statutes of 
Henry, Edward, or Elizabeth. The begging poor had 
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been confined to the limits of their hundred, or parish, 
as specified in their respective licences. And if they 
exceeded those bounds they were liable to be taken 
into custody, and sent to the parish, where they were 
bom, or had abided three years ; whilst the strolling 
vagabond and common labourer found loitering, and 
reusing to work, were to be whipt, and sent to the 
parish where they were born, or they had last dwelt 
for one year next before their punishment. These 
enactments had tended to coop up the town and parish 
populations within their respective limits, as if they 
were so many difierent races, and independent sections 
of the human family; this created a clan-parish spii^it 
throughout the country, which is not even now extinct. 
The continuing sub-division of large parishes into 
smaller ones, confined this narrow-minded prejudice 
within still narrower bounds, and each parish looked 
upon the poor who might venture over their borders fw 
aliens or foreigners, and they were called " intrudetB,^' 
Meanwhile the liberal provision which was made ift 
some parishes for the well-being of the poor, operated 
as so many inducements for the hitherto migratory- 
mendicants, and the poor of less affluent dis^tricts, to 
break over the prescribed bounds of restJraint, aJitf 
to locate themselves, and settle, if possible, in thdsd 
parishes most to their advantage. That this was the 
state of things at the Restoration, we may gather from 
the 13 and 14 Charles 2, c. 12, entitled, " An Act for 
the better relief of the poor of this kingdom ;" which- 
begins thus : — 

" Whereas the necessity, number, and continual 
increase of the poor, not only within the cities o^ 
London and Westminster, with the liberties of each of 
them, but also through the whole kingdom of England 
and Wales, is very great, and exceeding burthensome, 
being occasioned by reason of some defects in the law 
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cOBcsimiiig the settling of the poor^ and for want of n 
dae prorision of the regulations of relief and em][doy«^ 
ment in sach parishes or places where they are legallj 
settled, which doth enforce many to turn incorrigibUi 
rogu^ and others to perish for want ; and whereas by 
reason of some defects in the law^ poor people are not 
restrained from going from one parish to anodier ; and 
th^:^ore do endeavour to settle themselves in thoaa 
parishes where tiiere is the best stocky the largest com« 
mons or wastes to build cottages, and the most woods) 
for them to bum or destroy ; and when they have con* 
siuned it, then to another parish, and at last becoma 
rogues and vagabonds, to the great discouragement of 
parishes to provide stocks where it is liable to be de* 
▼onred by strangers." Then follows the inferential 
enactment as to what should constitute a settlement, 
md providing for the removal of those who had not 
settlements in the parish ; thus, — 

^' Be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
tbat it shall and may be lawful, upon complaint madia, 
by the <^urchward^)S and overseers of the poor of any 
parish, to any justice of the peace, within forty daj^ 
after any such pei^on or persons coming so to settk 
as aforesaid, in any tenement under the yearly Tahm' 
of ten pounds, for any two justices of the peace, by^ 
their warrant, to remove and convey such person or 
persons to such parish where he or they were last 
legally settled, either as a native, householder, sojourner, 
apprentice or servant, for the space of forty days at tlie 
least, unless he or they give sufficient security for the 
discharge of the said parish, to be allowed by the said 
justices. 

'^And for the further redress of the mischiefs intended 
to be hereby remedied, be it enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that from thenceforth there be, and shall be, 
(Hie or more corporation or corporations, workhouse or 
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workhousesj within the cities of London and West- 
minster^ and within the boroughs^ towns and places of 
the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, situate^ Ij^g 
and being within the parishes mentioned in the weekly 
bills of mortality, consisting of a president^ a deputy 
to the president and a treasurer, and other officers." 

Whatever may be said of the 43d^ or rather the 39th 
of Elizabeth, as being the basis of our present poor laws, 
it can only be understood as relating to the appointment 
of overseers of the poor and the mode of raising the 
necessary funds for their relief by compulsory asess- 
ments. It is to this statute of Charles 2, that we 
must look for the basis of our present law as to the 
management of the poor. It is here, for the first time, 
that we find in the statute-book the term "legally 
settled;" that Justices are authorised by their warrant 
to remove and convey such person or persons to such- 
parish where he or they were last legally settled ; that 
we find any mode of actually acquiring a settlement 
indicated, by being a householder, an apprentice, or a 
servant for the space of forty days ; that we find the 
first enactment for the prevention of acquiring settle- 
ments, by the parson, churchwardens and overseers 
giving a certificate to hold another parish free of 
charge in consequence of any labourer who might 
intrude to perform some casual employment; and it is 
here for the first time that we find any provision for 
the erection and management of workhouses. There 
had been workhouses erected adjoining county gaols 
for the employment of felons, and there had been work- 
shops in houses of correction for the employment of 
disorderly vagrants and sturdy beggars ; but the houses 
which had been erected by parishes under the statutes 
of Edward 6 th. Elizabeth and James 1. for the sta- 
tionary poor, were for the old, the sick and infirm, for 
cripples, illegitimate children, and those deserted by 
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tLeir parents : they also served as places of confine- 
ment for lunatics, ''and men out of their wits 3" and 
were mostly called poor-houses or parish houses. But 
these work-houses of Charles were intended to be 
receptacles for rc^es and vagabonds only, and to 
serve the double purpose of prisons and workshops, 
where they might be restrained from their predatory 
habits^ and compelled to work for their living. 

It is true that Edward 6 had founded the royal 
Bridewell in the Metropolis, for the like purposes, 
upwards of a century before j but this statute of 
Charles complains of '* the continual increase of the 
poor," not only in London and Westminster, " but 
also through the whole kingdom of England and 
Wales 5" that they were " exceeding burthensome, by 
reason of some defects in the law, and for want of a 
due provision of the regulations of relief and employ- 
ment :" and therefore this statute expands the system 
begun by Edward, so that those corporations or paro- 
chial workhouses might have been otherwise term^ 
deputy Bridewells, placed under local jurisdiction to 
compensate for the laxity of the justices of the peace 
in committing those troublesome characters to the 
common gaol, which laxity is called, in the words of 
the statute, " the neglect of the faithfiil execution of 
such laws and statutes as have formerly been made for 
the apprehending of rogues and vagabonds." 

Now it was to remedy this continuing latter evil 
that Charles 2 devised the plan of erecting work- 
houses, and authorizing any two members of these 
workhouse corporations mentioned in the statute, from 
time to time to apprehend or cause to be apprehended, 
any rogues, vagrants, sturdy beggttrs, or idle and 
disorderly persons, and to cause them to be kept and 
set to work. 

But the operation of this measure was limited to the 
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cities of London and Westminster^ the boro^liSy 
towns, and places of the counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, being within the weekly bills of mortality, and 
therefore might have been with propriety termed a 
local Act. However, on account of the unsettled 
state of the Metropolis during the remainder of the 
reign of Charles, and the subsequent short reign of 
James 2, the provisions of the Act, as far as it respects 
workhouses, were not carried into effect, until the 
latter end of the reign of William and Mary, namely, 
in the year 1 698, when in order to carry the provi- 
sions relating to workhouses into execution, a corpo- 
ration was formed, consisting of the lord mayor £or 
the time being, as president, the aldermen f(»r the time 
being, together with fifty-two citizens chosen by the 
common council, to be assistants ; and the said presi- 
dent and assistants elected a deputy-president and 
treasurer, as the said Act directs. In August, 1699, 
the corporation took a house in Bishopsgate-street, and 
were at great charges in building and fitting up the 
same for a workhouse. 

But it does not appear that the single purpose of the 
Act, in respect of workhouses, was ever perfectly 
carried into effect; for the first attempt in London, 
just stated, had a double purpose ; one of which was 
quite foreign to the statute of Charles. The housie 
was divided into two parts, and formed what might 
have been termed a poor-house workhouse; one part 
was called the steward* s side, where poor children 
were lodged and taught various branches of useful 
education and employments ; the other part was called 
the heeper^s side, and here vagrants, beggars, pil- 
ferers, lewd, idle, and disorderly persons, committed 
by two governors, had such relief as was thought 
proper for them, and were employed in beating hemp 
for twine-spinners, hemp-dressers, linen-weavers, shoe- 
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BMktts and oiher trades, at also washing linen for tbor 
chiklreB on the ateward's side. The weekly amount 
piod by parishes for each child for its education and 
maiilteiianoe; was at first two shillings and sixp^ioe : 
it was aabsequently reduced to two shillings^ and after- 
wasds to- eighteen pence. The following is the biU of 
fsure Jmt every day in the week. 





BSBAXVAST. 


vanxtat. 


S17PPBB. 


Sim. 


Bvead and Beer. 


Beef and Broth 


Bread & Butter or Cheese 


Moo* 


Beef BroflL 


Pease Porridge 


Ditto. 


Tnes. 


Bread & Bntter or Cheese 


RioeMilk. 


Ditto. 


Wed. 


Ditto 


Plmnh Dumplins 


Ditto. 


Thnr. 


Ditto 


Beef and Broth 


Ditto. 


PrL 


Beef Bxoth 


Barlej Broth. 


Ditto. 


Sat 


Bread & Bntter or Cheese 


Milk Porridge. 


Ditto. 



The children attended prayers twice every day in 
the chapel ; and the sturdy beggars and loose people 
attended there also^ in a place by themselves. 

By the account of this original workhouse, pub- 
lished at Easter; 1731, it appeared; that there had been^ 
during the previous thirty yearS; educated; discharged 
and placed forth^ apprentices to officers of ships, to 
trades^ and to services in several good families; 2070 
children. And that during the same period there had 
been received and discharged 15;437 idle vagabonds 
and sturdy beggars (a). 

Now it appears that as the city authorities had taken 
nearly forty years to set the statute of Charles 2, in 
motion as to workhouseS; so the authorities of West- 



(a) See a work entitled ''An Account of the Workhouses in 
Great Britain, in the year 1732." 



minster^ the boroughs^ towns, patishes, dnd place? 
within the bills of mortality took about half that time 
afterwards to watch its progress; but they did not 
follow the example as to workhouses for the confine- 
ment of beggars, <&c. However, the settled and 
abiding poor had been employed and continued to be 
employed under the statute of Elizabeth, which enacted 
that ike churchwardens and overseers of the poor 
should provide ^^a convenient stock of flax, hemp, 
wool, thread, iron, and other ware and stuff to set the 
poor on work ;" but these materials were given out to 
the poor to be wrought into various articles of useful- 
ness at their respective habitations. 

The object of this seems to have been, says Black-* 
stone, ^^ to find employment for such as are able to 
work: and this principally by providing stocks to be 
worked up at home, which perhaps might be more 
beneficial than accumulating all the poor in one com- 
mon workhouse ; a practice which tends to destroy all 
domestic connections, (the only felicity of the honest 
and industrious labourer,) and to put the sober and 
diligent upon a level, in point of their earnings, with 
those who are dissolute and idle. Whereas, if none 
were to be relieved but those who are incapable to get 
their livings, and that in proportion to their incapacity; 
if no children were to be removed from their parents, 
but such as are brought up in rags and idleness ; and 
if every poor man and his family were employed when- 
ever they requested it, and were allowed the whole 
profits of their labour — a spirit of cheerful industry 
would soon diffiise itself through the every cottage ; 
work would become easy and habitual, when abso- 
lutely necessary to tlieir daily subsistence ; and the 
most indigent peasant would go through his task 
without a murmur, if assured that he and his children 
(when incapable of work through infancy, age, or 
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infirmitj) would then; and then onlj; be intitled to 
sapport from his opulent neighbours." (b) 

There had been; however; an introduction of em- 
ployment into many of the country poor-houses. The 
city of Bristol; as early as 1696; obtained a local Act; 
(similar in many respects to the neglected Act of 
Charles 2;) by which the mayor; aldermeu; and forty- 
eight persons; being four out of each ward; were 
incorporated to take care of the poor of the whole 
city ; and they erected a workhouse; and it is said that 
'^ ^ey tried them (that iS; the poor;) upon a great 
many sorts of work." In like manner Kingston-upon- 
Hull; in Yorkshire; obtained an Act of Parliament for 
the same purpose in 1698; much the same as that for 
Bristol two years before; whereby a corporation was 
constituted by the name of the governor, deputy' 
governor, assistants and guardians of the poor, con^- 
sisting of the mayor; recorder; twelve aldermen for 
the time being and twenty-four other inhabitants. 
By this authority a convenient house was built called 
the Charity Sail. Here a stock was provided and 
the labour performed within the walls. Oundlc; in 
Northamptonshire; erected a house for the like purpose 
in the year 1719; and Barking in EsseX; and Lutter- 
worth in Leicestershire did the same in 1721. But 
workhouses (that iS; really so) are of very modem date; 
and those cases cited were exceptions; not the rule. 

(b) Commentaries, vol. i. p. 961. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

On the Mttensum of the Workhouse System throughoiA 

England. 

It was not xintil the 9 George 1^ c. 7j (a. b. 1722,) 
gave a stimulus to the general actoption of workhouses 
throughout the coimtry^ that we^ find this novel mode 
of managiAg the poor bk existence. That Act pro- 
vided, ^^ that foB the greater ease of parisheis in the relief 
of the poor, it diall and maybe^ lawM for the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor> in any parish, town, 
tpwaship, or place, with the consent of die major part 
of the parishioners, (a inhabitants of the same parish, 
town, township, or place, in vestry or other parish or 
public meeting for that purpose assembled, or of so many 
of tbem as dball be so assembled) upon usual notice 
there^ first given, to purchase or hire any house or 
houses, in the same parish, township, or place, and to 
Dontract with any p««on or peieons for the lod^g, 
keeping, maintaining, and employing any or all such 
poor in their respeotive polishes, townships> or places, 
as shall desire to receive relief or collection fix)m the 
same parish, and there to keep, maintain, and employ 
all such poor persons, and take the benefit of the 
work, labour, and service of any such poor person or 
persons who shall be kept or maintained in any 
such house or houses for the better maintenance 
and relief of such poor person or persons who shall 
be there kept and maintained; — and in case any 
poor person or persons of any parish, town, town- 
ship, or place, where such house or houses shall be 
so purchased or hired, shall refuse to be lodged 
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kept, or maintained in such house or houses, such poor 
person or persons so refusing shall be put out of the 
book or books, where the names of the persons who 
ought to receive collection in the said parish, town, 
township, or place, are to be registered, (under the 
provisions of 3 William and Mary, c. 11, s. 11,) and 
sball not be entitled to ask or receive collection or 
reUef from the churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor of the same parish, town, township, or place : 
and where any parish, town or township, shall be too 
small to purchase or hire such house or houses for the 
poor of their own parish only, it shall and may be 
lawful for two or more such parishes, towns, or town- 
fiihip or places, with the consent of the major part of the 
parishioners or inhabitants of their respective parishes, 
towns, townships or places, in vestry or other parish 
or public meeting for that purpose assembled, or of so 
many of them as shall be so assembled upon usual 
notice thereof first given, and with the approbation of 
any justice of the peace dwelling in or near any such 
parish, town, or place, signified imder his hand and 
seal, to unite in purchasing, hiring, or taking such 
house, for the lodging, keeping, and maintaining of the 
poor of the several parishes, townships, or places, so 
uniting, and there to keep, maintain, and employ, the 
poor of the respective parishes so uniting." — Sect. 4. 

Now it is observable that in this statute, which laid 
the foundation for the employment of the poor in what 
we now call workhouses, the word workhouse does not 
occur. But workhouses they were intended to be, to 
all intents and purposes ; and by this statute the for- 
mer mode of ^^ setting the poor on work," as in the 
days of Elizabeth, at their own houses, was completely 
reversed. Under the provisions of this Act houses 
were either hired or erected, though for the most part 
the former mode was at first adopted, and the different 
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classes and characters of the poor^ the idle and the 
industrious^ the prudent and the profligate, shared the 
same fate, and were all indiscriminately huddled toge- 
ther in one common workhouse. 

It is amusing to observe with what instant zeal the 
work was accomplished; and here we will give the 
dates of the original workhouses in London, which will 
show the curious inquirer on these matters the almost 
instantaneous effusion of the workhouse mania in the 
early j)art of the eighteenth century, and the almost 
incredible number of workhouses that were either 
formed or erected within about eight years fipom 
the passing of this Act, both in the Metropolis and 
the rural districts. And, first, as to the Metropolis, 
wherein will be seen the name of the parish, the date 
when the workhouse was either formed or erected, and 
its situation : — 

AU HaUows ... 1730 Fish-streefc 
fit. Andrew, Holbom - - 1727 Shoe-lane 
Ditto ditto - - 1730 Saflfron-hiU 

St. Alban's - - - 1730 Wood-street 

St. Botolph, Bishopgate - 1730 Rose-alley 
St. Bride, Fleet Street - 1727 Peterborough-court 

Camberwell - - - 172S near the Church 
Christ Church, JVewgateSti'eet 1729 near the Hospital 
Christ Church, Spitalfields - 1728 BeJl-lane 
Deptford - - - - 1726 
St. Dunstan's, West - - 1728 Fetter-lane 
St. Dunstan's, East - - 1729 near the Church 
St. Oeorge, Hanover Square 1 726 Mount-street 
St. Geprge, Southwai'k - 1729 Mint-street 
St. Giles, Cripple^te - - 1724 BunhiU-fields 
Ditto ditto - - 1726 Moor-lane 

St. Giles, Fields ... 1725 near Broad St. Giles 
Greenwich, East - - 1724 

; Uampstead ... 1729 Frognal 
St. James, Clerkenwell - 1727 near the Cold-bath 
St. James, Westminster - 1728 near the Pest -field 
Ditto ditto . 1725 in Burlington.gaidcn8 

8t Katherine - - . 1125 neaitYiAToNvec 
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Lambeth - . • 
Ditto - - - . 

St. Lawrence, Jewry - 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch 
St. Margaret, Westminster <• 
St. Martin's, Ludgate - 
St Martin's, Vintiy - 
St. Martin's, Fields - 
St. Mary Magdalene, Ber- 

mondsey* 
St. Mary Overee, or St. Sa- 

viom-'s - - - - 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe 
St. Mary, Whitechapel 
Stepney, Limehouse, Hamlet 
Ditto M. E. O. T. - 
Ditto Ratcliff Ham. 
Ditto Wapping Ham. 
St. Olave, Southwark - 
St. Paul, Shadwell - 
St. Sepulchre (within) 
Ditto (without) 



1726 near Lambeth-butti 

1731 Back-lane 

1728 Grub-street 

1726 Hoxton 

1726 near the Great Almonry 

1726 Holiday-yard 

1727 Brick-hill-lane 

1725 outside of the Churchyard 



-1725 Salisbury-street 



1728 Maid-lane 

1728 

1724 Ayliffe-street 

1724 Limehouse 

1725 near the Church 
1723 London-street 
1723 Virginia-street 
1727 Parish-street * 
1726 

1727 Chick-lane 

1728 Sharp's-alley 



The country towns were not a whit behind, for 
there were workhouses either formed or erected in 
the following places, according to the dates affixed to 
their respective names, viz. :— 



There were three workhouses 

at Bedford in - 

Newbury • - - - 

Faningdon - - - 

Reading - - - - 

Hanslope - - - - 
Newport Pagnel 

Olney - - - - 

Wisbech - • - - 

Knutsford - - - - 

Stockport - - - - 

Chelmsford - - - 

Colchester - - - - 

Maiden - - - - 
Bumford <.-->• 

Homchurch - . • 

West Ham - - - 



1724 Bedfordshire 

1730 Berkshire 

1727 

1725 

1724 Buckinghamshire 

1724 

1724 

1724 Cambridgeshire 

1729 Cheshire 

1731 

1722 Essex 

1722 

1724 

1728 

1723 

1726 
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Cirencester 


- 


- 


- 1724 Gloucester 


St. Alban's 


- 


-. 


- 1742 Herts 


Hatfield - 


■• 


- 


. 1724 


Hemel Hemstead 


•m 


. 1720 


Hertford -> 


- 


- 


. 1724 


Hitchin - 


-- 


^ 


. 1723 


St. Stephen's 


■• 


■■• 


- 1725 


Stevenage - 


- 


» 


- 1724 


Ware 


- 


- 


- 1728 


NorthwQod 


- 


- 


. 1727 Isle of Wight 


Canterbury 


- 


- 


- 1728 Kent 


Chatham • 


•• 




- 1725 


Dartford - 


m 


- 


- 1729 


Maidstone - 


- 


.- 


- 1720 


Rochester (two -workhouses) 17S4 


Stroud 


■• 


- 


- 1721 


Tunbridge 


- 


- 


- 1726 


Ashton-under-Iiine 


• 


- 1729 Lancashire 


WaiTington 


- 




- 1728 


Harborough 


- 


- 


- 1722 Leicester 


Leicester - 


- 


• 


- 1724 


HaiTow-on-.tho»Eill 


• • 


- 1724 Middlesex 


Peterborough 


- 


- 


- 1723 Northamptonshire 


Oxford 


- 


- 


- 1726 Oxford 


Chertsey - 


- 


- 


- 1727 Surrey 


Croydon - 


■- 


■- 


- 1728 


Bradford - 


- 


- 


- 1727 Wiltflhire 


Beverley - 


- 


- 


- 1727 Yorkshire (c). 



This was one of the boldest measures that ever 
passed the British Legislature relating to the manage- 
ment of the poor. It was a fusion of the "poor- 
houses" of Edward and Elizabeth with the workhouses 
of Charles 2 ; for they were intended not only to be 
places in which the able-bodied poor should be em- 
ployed upon the parish stock, but they were '^for 
the lodging, keeping, maintaining," as well as " em- 
ploying any or all such poor as shall desire to receive 
relief, and in case any poor person shall refuse to be 
lodged, kept, or maintained, in such house, such poor 

(c) See *' An Account of Workhouses, Sec," as above mentioned. 
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person or persons shall he put out of the book, and 
shall not be entitled to ask or receive relief from the 
churchwardens and overseers." 

However, this clause of the 9th Geo. 1, c. 7, pro- 
hibiting relief to those who refused to enter the work- 
house, continued, if not in rigorous operation, yet 
unrepealed until 1795 : when the 86th Geo. 3, c. 23, 
after reciting the clauses, proceeds thus : — " And 
whereas the said provision contained in the Act above 
mentioned has been found to have been, and to be, 
inconvenient and oppressive, inasmuch as it often 
prevents an industrious poor person from receiving 
such occasional relief as is best suited to the peculiar 
case of such poor person ; and inasmuch as in certain 
cases it holds out conditions of relief, injurious to the 
comfort and domestic situation, and happiness of such 
poor persons :" — and then repeals the obnoxious clause 
which was a disgrace to human nature, and proceeds 
more directly to its object by authorizing out-door re- 
lief at the " discretion" of " any justice or justices of 
the peace," in manner following : — 

" And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawfiil 
for any of his Majesty's justice or justices of the peace 
for any county, city, town or place, usually acting in 
and for the district wherein the same shall be situated, 
at his or their just and proper discretion, to direct and 
order collection and relief to any industrious poor 
person; and he shall be entitled to ask and receive 
such relief at his home or house, in any parish, town, 
or township^ or place, notwithstanding any contract 
shall have been, or shall be made, for lodging, keeping, 
maintaining and employing poor persons in a house, 
for such purpose hired or purchased; and the over- 
seers for such parish, &c., are required and directed to 
obey and perform such order for relief given by any 
justice or justices as aforesaid." 

B 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

On the Transition from the Statute of Elizabeth to 
the Almses of the Modem Poor Law St/siem, 

This Act of Geo. 3, is said by the Commission 
appointed in 1832 to inquire into the relief and ma- 
nagement of the poor in England and Wales, to have 
been " the great and fatal deviation from our previous 
policy "(a). As far as the putting of out-door relief 
into the hands of any justice or justices, to be exer- 
cised at '^ their just and proper discretion," and making 
the overseers deputy-relieving officers, to " obe^*^ such 
justices' order for relief, it was an unwise piece of l^is- 
lation, as the sequel will show ; — ^but as it respects the 
mode of bestowing relief upon proper objects, it was 
the most ancient, the most wise, the most generous 
and the most natural, and therefore the most humane, 
mode of distributing relief to the really necessitous, 
ever devised : — and, to use the words of the Act, " in- 
asmuch as (the contrary) often prevents an industrious 
poor person from receiving such occasional relief, as is 
best suited to the peculiar caseJ* But all are aware 
that there are numerous cases in Which a gaol would 
be a more fitting refrige than even the worst-managed 
workhouse. 

But to return to the 9th Geo. 1, c. 7. And with 
respect to the subject of centralization, this was found 
in the same comer of the statute of Geo. 1, 1722, 
wherein it was provided, that " where any parish, 
town, or township shall be too small to purchase or 



(a) Beport, p. 129. 
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liire such house or houses for the poor of their own 
parish or township only, it shall and may be lawful 
for two or more such parishes to unite in purchasing, 
hiring or taking such house, for the lodging, keeping, 
maintaining and employing the poor of the several 
parishes, townships, or places so uniting." This pro- 
vision has not been repealed to the present day ; and 
the only difference in the New Poor Law of 1884 and 
that of Geo. 1 in 1722, is, that the latter rendered the 
" uniting " compulsory, whereas the former left it 
optional. John Meadows White, Esq., who was for- 
merly solicitor to the Poor Law Commissioners, in his 
examination before the select committee of the House 
of Commons on Settlement and Removals, in 1847, 
said : — " Central control was . not' known until the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, which is the only new 
feature of that Act ; for the workhouse test was most 
elaborately worked out in the 0th Geo. 1, and has 
always been a great feature in the Poor Laws." What 
Mr. White meant by always, must be, — since the 
passing of the 9th Geo. 1 ; as, until that Act, there was 
no provision for employing the ]»oor within an ap- 
pointed place ; for the workhouses of Charles 2 were 
only intended for the restraint and employment of 
vagabonds and beggars. From which it may be seen^ 
that as the 39th of Elizabeth was famous for laying 
the foundation of parochial assessments for the relief 
of the poor, so the Idth and 14th Charles 2, and the 
9th Geo. 1, were equaUy famous for laying the founda- 
tion for the management of the poor ; and it has been 
by the fusion and amalgamation of these several 
stetutes that our present Poor Laws have been pro^ 
duced. For whilst in the former, provision was madd 
for. raising the necessary funds by just and equitable 
assessments, so by the latter was a declaration that 
every parish should provide for its own i the rules of 

b2 
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settlement were defined ; orders of removal and appeals 
were first devised ; the erection of workhouses, at first 
for vagabonds and beggars, and subsequently for the 
poor generally, were first provided for ; and whatever 
may have been the various alterations from time to 
time in the mode of administration, the principle has 
been for nearly the last two hundred years essentially 
the same. 

Two hundred years ago, all relief was given as out* 
door relief, and chiefly in money, with the exception 
of clothing ; and it is both amusing and instructive, 
if not reflective, to refer back to that period, and com- 
pare the amount of weekly relief then given to the 
poor, with that given at the present day. The amount 
of relief given to the poor in those days corresponded 
to the necessities of the time, and the value of money. 
At that period a pauper received two shillings a week 
from this parish (b) as parish relief. At the same time 
the beadle's wages were (per annum) £ 2 2 

the parish clerk's salary was „ 4 4 

and the curate's stipend was „ 12 
By degrees, as the price of provisions increased, and 
a corresponding alteration in the value of money took 
place, these parochial charges were raised, and the 
beadle then received (per annum) £ 32 
the parish clerk „ 35 

the curate „ 170 

but it will be found that there has not been a corre- 
sponding increase in the weekly relief to the poor. 

Since that period, the consideration of the Poor 
Laws has partaken more of philosophy than philan- 
thropy, and its stem regulations have been rather 
those of police than of pity ; and the very words, 
" general rules and regulations," prevent the possibility 

(6) Bromley Samt Leonard. 
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of its being otherwise. The term "poor person'* is 
become almost obsolete, and is merged in the term 
^'pauper." In like manner the word "relief" has 
been substituted for " almsgiving." " Charity " is said 
to have passed through the crucible, and been reduced 
to a system, and that system is called " a machinery." 
One writer calls it, "a steam-engine system, well 
worthy of this age of physical invention and mecha- 
nical contrivance ; well £tted to bring its wares into 
a marketable fashion and appearance, sufficient for the 
current discernment of customers, at the lowest cost, 
and with the utmost dispatch and regularity ; to reduce 
all stomachs to the same size and calibre, and all 
habits, skill, and tastes to the same occupations." 
However, any one possessing a knowledge of the 
habits and characters of the poor, must know that the 
most stringent rules and regulations are absolutely 
necessary for the beneficial operation of any system of 
Poor Laws, and that such rules and regulations are 
most efiectively observed when left to the 4i8cretion of 
proper officers to carry them into efiect, as is best 
suited to each peculiar case. The legislative enact- ^ 
meihts of former times relating to the poor have inva- 
riably been at fault by their too general provisions, 
which have not been so generally applicable, and in 
the race of Poor-Law measures, practice has always 
outstiipped theory ; the wisdom of the wise has never 
been sufficient to meet the every-day emergencies of 
the poor, the interests of the rate-payers, and the 
indolence or chicanery of temporary parish officers. 
Even the supposed well-digested statute of Charles 2 
was prolific in consequences never anticipated by the 
iramers of it; respecting which Blackstone observes^ 
that it *' has rendered the employment of the poor 
more difficult, by authorizing the subdivision of pa- 
rishes; has greatly increased their number, by con- 
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fining them all to their respective districts ; has given 
birth to the intricacy of our Poor Laws^ by multiplying 
and rendering more easy the methods of gaining 
settlements; and^ in consequence^ has created an 
infinity of expensive law-suits between contending 
neighbourhoods^ concerning those settlements and 
removals" {c). 

Even after the passing of the law of Eli^b^th, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century^ * the rehef 
and nc^anagement of the poor of this counlTy was in a 
most lamentable plight^ if we may credit thQr;6tate- 
ment of Lord Chief Justice Hale^ in his preface to a 
" Discourse touching Provisions for the Poor," printed 
in 1684; wherein he says, ^' at this day i,t {^^aais to 
me, that the English nation is more deficient in. their 
prudent provision for the poor, tiian any other: culti- 
vated and christian state. In some countries ii ^^g^f 
is a rare sight. Those that are unable to maintam 
themselves by age or impotency, are relieved^:; . and 
those that are able to supply their wants by their 
labour are furnished with employments suitable to 
their condition* But with us in England, for wiant of 
due regulation of things, the more populous we ^are 
the poorer we are; so that that, wherein the strength 
and wealth of a kingdom consists, renders us the 
weaker and the poorer. And, which is yet worse, 
poor families, which daily multiply in the kingdom, 
for want of a due order for their employment in an 
honest course of life, imavoidably bring up their 
children either in a trade of begging or stealing, or 
such other idle course, which again they propagate over 
to their children ; and so there is a successive multi- 
plication of hurtful, or at least unprofitable people, 
neither capable of discipline, nor beneficial employment." 

{c) Com. vol. i. p. 862. 
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. " We have,'* continues he, " very severe laws 
against th^ft, possibly more severe than most other 
nations, yea^ and than the offence in itself,, simply 
considered, deserve^. Bat it is most apparent 
that the law is frustrated of its design therdn; for 
although more suffer at one session at Newgate for 
stealing, house-hreakipg, picking of pockets, and such 
other larcenies, out of the protection of the clergy, than 
suffiar in some other countries for all offences in three 
years, yet the gaols are never the emptier. Necessity 
and poverty, with want of a due provision for employ- 
ing the poor, and the custom of a loose and idle life, 
daily supply with advantage the number of those who 
are taken off by the sentence of the law." 

But it is probable that the evils complained of arose 
iiot so much from the provisions of the Poor Laws, 
then in existence,, as from the imperfeqt manner in 
which they were carrie^d into effect. Blackstone, who 
wrote nearly a century later^ complained that /^ that 
salutary statute of Elizabeth was, in l^s day, most 
shamefoUy neglcucted :" but, wl^en speaking of the laws 
relatinig. to the poor generally, he. says, " and yet,- not- 
withstanding the pains that have been taken about them, 
they stiQ remain very imperfect, «nd inadequate to the 
purposes they are designed for : a fate that has gene- 
jrally. attended most of our statute laws, where they 
have not the foundation of the common law to- build 
on. When the shires, the hundreds, and the tithings, 
w^re kept in the same admirable order tiiat .they were 
disposed in by the great Alfred, there were w> persons 
idle, consequently none but the impotent that needed 
relief; and that statute of 43 Eliz. seems entirely 
founded on the same principle. But when this 
excellent scheme was neglected and departed from, 
we cannot but observe with concern, what mise- 
rable shifts and lame expedients have from time to 
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time been adopted^ in order to patch up the flaws occa- 
sioned by this neglect. There is not a more necessary 
or more certain maxim in the frame and constitution of 
society, than that every individual must contribute his 
share, in order to the well-being of the community : 
and surely they must be very deficient in sound policy, 
who suffer one half of a parish to continue idle, disso- 
lute and unemployed, and at length are amazed to 
find that the industry of the other half is not able to 
maintain the whole." Id, 865. 

Dr. Bum, who is a comparatively modem writer on 
Poor Laws, when speaking of the statute of Elizabeth, 
says, ^' that more litigation and a greater amount of 
revenue have arisen out of that statute, with conse- 
quences more extensive and more serious in their 
aspect, than ever were identified with any other Act of 
parliament or system of legislation whatever," 

We are too apt in some instances to laud the systems 
of antiquity, and in others to depreciate their merits. 
This arises firom want of instant reflection as to the 
state of society, and the natural requirements, and the 
artificial exigencies of the period of which we speak : 
thus, even Mr. Justice Blackstone lauds the system of 
shires, hundreds, and tithings, when they were kept 
in the same admirable order as they were disposed in by 
the great Alfred. " There were," says he, " no persons 
idle." But, if we reflect upon the state of society at that 
period, and fore enturies afterwards, we shall find that 
the feudal system was rife in the land. " The greatest 
part of the labourers," says Dr. Henry, in his History 
of Britain, " at that time groaned under the yoke of 
' slavery : they, with their wives and children, were the 
property of their masters, and formed an article of 
intemal and foreign commerce. They were transferred 
with the lands from one owner to another, and were 
considered as animals of burden and part of the owner's 
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living stock." From which we may easily and pretty 
correctly infer that Blackstone was right when he said 
" there were no persons idle " in those days ; because 
they were all either chained to the estate, or sold in the 
market if their labour was not required at home. 

Nor is Dr. Bum more correct in his inferences 
when he says that all the evils which he enumerates 
have arisen from the 4dd Elizabeth. That statute 
was feunded upon the principle that every individual 
should contribute his share towards the well-being of 
the community of which he was a member ; and this 
is what Blackstone calls "having the foundation of 
the common law to build on." " But," says he, " when 
this excellent scheme was neglected and departed from, 
we cannot but observe, with concern, what miserable 
shifite and lame expedients have from time to time 
been adopted in order to patch up the flaws occa- 
sioned by this neglect." Therefore, the only just and 
reasonable conclusion that we can arrive at is, that 
the greater part of the evils which have multiplied 
from generation to generation, since the days of Eliza- 
beth, relating to the relief and management of the 
poor of this country, have originated in a neglect of, 
or a departure from, its humane and natural provisions; 
and that, in the same ratio as succeeding legislation 
has diverted the natural course of charity on the one 
hand, and the natural right to relief on the other, so 
the social system has been deranged, and the natural 
order of society subverted, or turned upside down by 
artificial restraints and miscalled national policy, which 
have been alike productive of misery to the poor, dis- 
content to the ratepayer, and confusion to all; and 
the legislation of each succeeding generation has only 
served as so many attempted substitutes to compensate 
for the lapses of its progenitors. 

Such was the trailing course of our poor-law policy 

£ 3 
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from Elizabetli to Clmrles 2, from Charles S to Georpre 1, 
land from GeOx^ 1 to G^oi^e 3, towards the latter 
•end of whose reign, by the great increase of pofpu- 
lation, the new modes sought for profitable enterprize, 
the rural poor were drawn from their native localities 
to those which offered better remuneration for. ^their 
labour. This caused a great influx of population in 
the towns and manufacturing districts. After a time 
the labouring population, which had been thus silently 
imported, and had, by their labour and the wealth. of 
their hands, given increased energy to trade and com- 
merce, produced a redundant population, and, like a 
narcotic, resulted in a corresponding de|>ressio% and 
proved a heavy burden upon the resources of those who 
had previously benefitted by their labour. . 

This state oft things gave a fresh impulse to the 
re-investig-ation of the Poor Laws, and produced the 
memorable statute of the 59th George 3, c. 12, 1819 ; 
by which, means were sought by the towns and manu- 
facturing districts to prevent the poor from acquiring 
-settlements under the £10 clause of the 13th and 14th 
Charles 2, and a forty days' residence under that Act, 
and thus shixffle off the onus of supporting the poor 
in their old age and infirmity, Wd send them back 
to their native parishes. The whole Poor Law system 
was reviewed, anii such amendments were intrbduced 
into that Act as were best suited to the sentiments of 
those who favoured that measure. Further restrictions 
as to settlements were imposed in the following reign 
of George 4; and the same spirit of turning the non- 
productive poor out of the towns and districts, where 
they had spent the most profitable years of their life, 
was infused into an Act of the first year of the reign 
of Will. 4, in 1831. 

But these statutes related rather to the general 
management of the pdor than to the existing machinery 
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employed for the distribution of relief. The county 
magistracy; from the days of Elizabeth^ had controlled 
churchwardens and overseers. The office of church- 
warden^ by degrees, had grown imaginarily important, 
and, in proportion, they became careless as to the 
supposed inferior cjiarge of the poor, and the overseers 
were left to manage, as best they could, with the 
assistance of the vestry and the domination of justices. 
The aged, the impotent, the sick, and the destitute, 
bad long ceased to be the principal objects of relief 
and solicitude; and tbe young, healthy, able-bodied 
part of the labouring community came in for their 
share of the poor-rates, and both out-door relief and 
the workhouse were considered public property. The 
pressure from without was too much to be resisted by 
the parish authorities, and, either from the fear of 
blame or the love of praise, or both, the funds raised 
for the relief of the poor were profiisely applied to 
purposes foreign to that for which they were originally 
designed, and the mismanagement and extravagance 
of justices, overseers, and parish vestries, became a 
subject of general observation and condemnation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On Hie Abuses hrought to light hy the Poor-Law 
Commission of Inquiry. 

This mal-administration of the Poor Laws became so 
serious, that, after several ineffectual attempts to 
remedy the evil, in the year 1831 a commission was 
issued "to make diligent and full inquiry into the 
practical operation of the laws for the relief of the 
poor in England and Wales, and into the manner in 
which these laws were administered, and to report 
their opinion as to what beneficial alterations could be 
made." 

The first proceeding of the new commission was to 
^prepare printed questions for circulation throughout 
all the towns and rural districts in England and Wales. 
Two of the commissioners made excursions into the 
country to ascertain, by actual experience, the sort of 
duties which their (yet unappointed) assistant-com- 
missioners would have to perform; they then appointed 
assistant-commissioners to go through the country 
collecting what evidence they could on the subject of 
their mission, by which means, aided by the answers 
returned from every parish to the printed questions, 
they obtained evidence, according to their report, 
"from every county and almost every town, and 
from a very large proportion of even the villages in 
England; from many thousand witnesses of every 
rank, and of every profession and employment ; mem- 
bers of the two Houses of Parliament, clergymen, 
country gentlemen, magistrates, farmers, manufac- 
turers, shopkeepers, artisans, and peasants, differing 
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in every conceivable degree, in education, habits, and 
interests, and agreeing only in their practical expe- 
rience as to the matters in question, in their general 
description both of the mode in which the laws for 
the relief of the poor are administered, and the 
consequences which have already resulted from that 
administration." 

The information thus collected was considered by 
the commission to be '^the most extensive, and, at 
the same time, the most consistent body of evidence 
that was ever brought to bear on a single subject ;" 
and, after having waded through such voluminous 
body of iuformation thus collected, and after ac- 
counting that " all evidence is necessarily subject to 
error, from ignorance, forgetftilness, or misrepre- 
sentation of the witnesses, and necessarily tinged 
by their opinions and prejudices," they say : — " It is 
now our painful duty to report, that, in the greater 
part of the districts which we have been able to 
examine, the fund, which the 4drd Elizabeth directed 
to be employed in setting to work children and persons 
capable of labour, but using no daily trade, and in 
the necessary relief of the impotent, is applied to 
purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to the 
spirit .of that law, and destructive to the morals of 
the most numerous class, and to the welfare of all." 

Now(the complaint of the commission was not against 
the existing Poor Laws in general, nor against the statute 
of Elizabeth in particular, but against the departure 
from its wholesome provision^4-namely, that the fund 
directed to be employed in the necessary relief of the 
poor had been and was applied to other purposes- 
purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to the 
spirit of that law, which was, in fact, a mere repe- 
tition of what Blackstone had said seventy years 
before. 
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' One of the principal features of the mal-adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws in towns complained o^ was 
She appliqa^tion of the ppor-rates.in payment of rents 
•for the labouring jpoor, to prevent their being other- 
wise chargeable «^ thus, in one place, out of 20.00Z. 
.-expended in relief, 800Z. was for rent; and, in another 
place, out of 360Z. expended in relief, 113Z. was for 
jnsnt; by which means|^speculatiye builders found the 
erection of small cottages a profitable investment; 
paupers became a desirable class of occupiers, as the 
parish was the tenant |J^ and this sort of property was 
said to have been let fpr nearly, or quite, double its 
value, "in consequence of parochial interference." 
This system was not confined to the class commonly 
called the labouring poor, but was extended even to 
small tradesmen: thus, "a baker, with a family of 
eight children, in one town, had his rent of 13Z. a year 
paid for him by the parish, besides two shillings and 
sixpence a week for his children ;" and these payments 
of rents generally throughout the country towns and 
villages were not charged in the parish books as 
*' rents," but as " weekly relief," and many cases ai-e 
cited by the commission in their report confirmatory 
•of this practice. 

In the rural districts, the chief ground of complaint 
was the misappropriation of the rates made for the 
-relief of the poor in the payment of a great part, and, 
*in many cases, the greater part, of the labourer's 
r wages, by which means these funds were exhausted for 
the benefit of the farmer at the expense of the trades- 
^man. In many parishes, the labouring poor were con- 
.sidered the property of the parish, and were let out to 
r the farmers at so much a week, tlie parish making up 
the deficiency. In some places these lettings would 
; take place by a monthly auction, either at the vestry- 
room or at the village inn ; and the amount paid by 
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the farmer would vary with the season of the year^ 
rangiog from ei^hteenpence a week to three shillings 
for each man. One place is mentioned hy the com- 
mission where " all the unemployed men were put up 
for sale weekly, and that the clergyman of the parish 
stated that he had seen ten men the last week knocked 
down to one of the farmers for iive shillings," the 
parish making up the deficiency to each man, according 
to the scale of wages for the district prescribed by the 
local justices of the peace. 

Another evil reported by the commission was the 
exorbitant rate of parish weekly allowances to the 
labouring poor; this resting not so much with the 
parish oificers as with the county magistrates, whose 
edicts the overseers were bound to obey. These pre- 
scribed allowances were issued in a tabular form under 
magpbterial authority; and labouring men received 
relief, not according to their desert, or necessities, nor 
yet as charity, but as parish wages to which they were 
fairly entitled according to the number in their re- 
spective families ; and very frequently the idle and the 
profligate received more from the parish, under the 
scale, for doing nothing, than the industrious and 
frugal earned from his master by the sweat of his 
brow. 

Thus, in Coggeshall, Essex, according to the Chelms- 
ford scale, which was the law of that district, a la- 
bourer, having a wife and 'four children, was entitled 
to lis. 6d. a week. If he, by industry at piecework, 
earned 10s, from his employer, the parish paid him 
the remaining Is. 6d,; but the idle man, who only 
earned 8«., received 3^. 6d. from the parish, whilst the 
man who did no work at all, received the whole 
amount out of the poor-rate (a). On this point the 
commission very justly observe: " Under the operation 

(a) Report, p. 77. 
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of the scale system — the system which directs the 
overseers to regulate the incomes of the labourers 
according to their families — idleness, improvidence, 
or extravagance, occasion no loss, and consequently 
diligence and economy can afford no gain" (b). 
/Mr. Okedon, a magistrate for the county of Oxford, 
in his evidence, is much to the point : he says, " Hun- 
dreds of instances came under my observation, in 
which the overseers knew that the wages and parish 
allowance were spent in two nights at the beer-houses, 
which ought to have been the week's subsistence of 
the whole family. . Still no steps are taken ; the scale 
is referred to, ana acted on ; and the parish actually 
supports and pays for the drunken excesses of the 
labourers. The character and habits of the labourer 
have, by this scale system, been completely changed. 
Industry fails, moral character is annihilated, and the 
poor man, twenty years ago, who tried to earn his 
money, and was thankful for it, is now converted into 
an insolent, discontented, surly, thoughtless pauper, 
who talks of ^ right and income;' he yields to the 
temptations of the pay-table and the scale, feels his 
bondage, puts off his generous feelings of industr}^, 
and gratitude, and independence, and 

' to suit 
His manners with his fate puts on the hrute.* *' (c) 

But this scale-system was not a novelty sprung up in 
Mr. Okedon's day, nor was the labourer of " twenty 
years ago" unacquainted with its operations; for the 
magistrates of the county of Berks, at a meeting held 
at Speenhamland, on the 6th May, 1795, settled the 
weekly income of the industrious poor of that county 
according to the price of bread, and the number of a 
man's family, according to the following scale : — 



(b) Report, p. 77. (c) Id. 87. 
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Such was the income allowed to paupers by justices 
upwards of fifty years ago for the county of Berks. 
Other bounties had similar scales; but even counties 
were divided in their principles of generosity, and the 
justices of one division would fix a higher scale than 
those of another. The consequence was, that, as in 
the days of Charles 2, the poor went into' those 
parishes where the best stock was provided, and the 
most wood to bum, so towards the latter end of the 
reign of Geo. 8, the poor went into those parishes 
where the best scale was provided; and it appears, 
from the evidence given by Mr. Lacoast, of Chertsey, 
before the House of Commons' Poor Law Committee 
in 1817, that the poor were not satisfied to get into 
the best parishes only, but that they endeavoured to 
procure for themselves settlements therein, that they 
might remain there. He says, ^^ The magistrates have 
been rather more liberal to our poor than in the neigh- 
bouring parishes, and that has brought people into the 
parish; they have endeavoured and obtained settle- 
ments. We have had several instances where a man 
has refused a house at £8 a year, and taken one at 
£10 not so good, for the purpose of making himself 
a parishioner." 

The result, or at least one of the results, produced 
in the minds of the labouring population by these 
magisterial scales, was, that what had been considered 
as parish relief, became tCfTie considered as parish 
wages ;~ad|fi this impression was found a most formi- 
dable 'Engine, directed alike against the morals of the 
people and the property of the country. 

Whilst such was the injurious result produced by 
this scale-system on the minds of married men, it 
was no loss injurious on the minds of the unmarried. 
As unmarried or single men were only allowed by 
'^ the scale " wages in the smallest degree, they were 






prompted to form ea^l j and imprudent marriages, that- '^ 



they might increase their fancied importance in the u 
labour market; and as magistrates patronized large 
&milies, by allowing so much a week for the wife, and 
so much for each child, there was no surer way of 
carrying the diyine precept, '^ be fruitful and multiply," 
into effi^ot.; and so highly valued were the benefits of 
this sliding-scale, that young men found themselves 
husbands, and fathers almost simultaneously. • A cler- 
gyman in Warwickshire haying been questioned " as 
to the proportion of pregnant women among the poor 
whom he married>" replied, " not less than nineteen 
out of every twenty;" and another, hearing this 
statement, said, ^'that it precisely c(Nn*e3^nded with 
his eicperience in his own parish," and many^other 
dergymen affirmed the ;same. But one clergyman, 
in his evidence, outstripped, his brethren, by saying, 
that in forty-nine out of wrery fifty marriages that he 
had been called on to perform in his parish amongst 
the lower orders, tjie female was either with child, or 
had hiad one(e). ^ i : - . » 

The liberal, though indiscreet allowances of the 
scale system had no better effect upon the morals 
of the female, in respect o^f bastardy, than upon the 
male in respect of wages, c^or a woman to become 
pregnant, was a sure way either to get a husband or 
{parish support. X second bastard was still better; 
and one woman in Yorkshire, having two, is reported 
to have said, that ^^ if she had a third she could live 
as well as any body"(/). Another woman, in Norfolk, 
had five illegitimate children, for which she received 
lOs, a-week from the parish and 6s. for herself to look 
after them, ^hese women were frequently consi- 
dered desirable objects for marrif^e : lor the ^^ head 
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tnoney," as it was termed, allowed for each legitittatd 
child, was only one shilling a-week, whilst the allow- 
ance for each illegitimate child was two?) 

The foregoing references to the report serve only 
as a momentary peep into the mass of similar evi- 
dence which the volume contains; and it must he 
borne in mind that such cases were not confined to one 
particular district or county, hut that the same over-* 
grown ahuses and misapplication of the poor-rates in 
the administration of out-door relief were found to 
exist generally throughout both England and Wales. 

Whilst the constituted Poor-Law manf^ers had by 
degrees so far departed from the letter, and still more 
from the spirit of the existing law, in matters relating 
to out-door relief, the commission found them not to 
have been more successful in carrying into effect the 
provisions of the law with respect to the management 
of workhouses and in-door relief. The commission 
report, that, " in-door relief— that which is given within 
the walls of a poor-house, or as it is usually, but very 
seldom properly, denominated, the workhouse — ^is also 
subject to great mal-administration. And it further 
appears from their report that what had been designed 
as asylums for the aged and infirm, houses of industry 
for the unemployed, nurseries for deserted children^ 
and the moral and religious instruction and employ- 
ment of those of riper years, and the last resorts of 
the destitute, the widow, and the orphan, had become 
a harbour for thieves and prostitutes ; castles of indo- 
lence; seminaries for instruction in vice and debauchery; 
and pampered halls of entertainment for the vicious and 
profane; where the drones of the community were 
better fed and better clothed than the productive popu- 
lation. In fact, they found the common order of 
society, and even of nature itself, completely reversed ;• 
for practised poverty and wanton crime rode on 
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Itorseback, whilst honest industry and stinted econo 
my were found in rags limping' in the rear ; and, to 
quot« the concluding words of the commission on this 
division of their report, "the workhouse, in by far 
the greater number of cases, is a large almshouse, in 
which the young are trained in idleness, ignorance, 
and vice ; the able-bodied maintained in sluggish sen- 
sual indolence ; the aged and more respectable exposed 
to all the misery that is incident to dwelling in such a 
society, without government or classification ; and the 
whole body of inmates subsisted on food far exceeding, 
both in kind and amount, not merely the diet of the 
independent labourer, but that of the majority of the 
persons who contribute to their support." 

The causes of such mal-administration of the Poor 
Laws, both with respect to in-door and out-door 
relief, was attributed by the commission, in the first 
place, to the inefiicient manner in which the overseers 
of the poor performed their duties. But even on this 
matter they ofier extenuating remarks for consideration, 
as to whether the ineificiency was not rather the natural 
result of the principle of the law, than the want of 
ability in the officers. 

A second cause assigned by the commission was, 
the too frequent interference of the county magistracy. 
The overseers could not levy an assessment without the 
concurrence of the justices of the peace ; and their 
expenditure was subject to the approval or disapproval 
of the same superior and superintending authority. 
But the law, which had been intended to empower 
magistrates to authorize the allowance of relief, was 
construed by them into a power to direct relief, and 
hence they assumed a prerogative never intended by 
the statute ; and the consequence was, that the enact- 
ment which had been designed to act as a check to the 
profusion of overseers, was exercised by magistrates in 
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directing; relief with a still more lavish handy by 
which the latter constituted themselves the real over- 
seersy whilst the office of the former became one merely 
of nominal authority. On this subject, the commission 
in their report made the following observations : — 

" The history of the Poor Laws/' say they, " abounds 
with instances of a legislation which has been worse 
than unsuccessful; which has not merely failed in 
effecting its purposes, but has been active in producing 
effects which were directly opposed to them; has 
created what it was intended to prevent, and fostered 
whatever it was intended to discourage. Thus the 
8 (& 4 William and Mary, which was pasi^ed to check 
the profusion of overseers, was construed as authoriz- 
ing the justices to order relief to those who applied to 
them without the knowledge of the parish officers, — 
and to summon the overseers to show catlse why relief 
should not be given, and to order such relief as he or 
they should think fit" (jg). 

This untoward operation of the Poor Laws, previous 
to, and in the early part of the reign of George 1, was 
counteracted by a clause in a statute of the ninth year 
of that monarch's reign, a. d. 1722y before mentioned, 
which deprived justices of the pow«p to order out- 
door relief,. by prohibiting relief to evely one who 
refiised to enter the workhouse, and this provision 
remained' on the statute book for a pieriod of seventy^ 
three years, namely, until 1795,. when the apparent 
hardship of that measure induced *the legislature to 
repeal so much of the former statute, by the 36 Geo. 3, 
0. 23, which authorized any justice or justices of the 
peace, at their just and proper discretion, to order and 
direct such out»door relief as he or they thought 
proper. This created a vast amount of magisterial 
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interference, and the entire management of the poor of 
a whole distinct may be said to have been vested in the 
hands of one jtistice. 

After twenty-four years' practical operation of this 
Act, the power of oHe justice was attempted to be 
checked by the 59 Greo, 3, c. 12, s. 5, which required 
the coneurrence of two justices to an order for relief; 
yet this restriction, as is the case with many other 
wisely-intended clauses in the Act, was neutralized by a 
proviso enabling one justice to make an order in case 
of emergency — an emergency of which he was th^ 
judge. All the overseers of a district were therefore 
at the mercy of any two magistrates, and to a consi- 
derable 'degree at the mercy of any one. The paupers 
sel^cteid those magistrates whom misdirected bene- 
volence, or desire of popularityy or timidity, led to be 
profuse distributors of the property of others. It was 
this unlimited power, restored to the county magis- 
tracy as to the relief of the poor in 1795, which pro- 
duced the notorious scale-system ; for magistrates found 
so much work cast upon them, whereby they were 
called upoti to exercise their "just and proper dis- 
cretion,"* so frequently, that they drew up certain rules 
by which overseers were to regulate the administration 
of relief, in a tabular form, called ^^ the scale," for the 
overseers to consult as the magisterial oracle at home. 

In the metropolis the idle and dissolute unmarried 
portion of the pauper community, both male and 
female, would often summon the overseers before the 
magistrates to obtain an order for so much a day, 
which wte usually sixpence; this they called their 
" regulars,'' and such characters usually completed the 
necessary means of subsistence by thieving and prosti- 
tution at night. 

In the town and country magistrates and overseers 
were generally opposed to each other. The magia* 
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trate considered the overseers gave too little relief, 
and the overseer, on the other hand, considered the 
magistrate ordered too much. The magistrate was 
annoyed at the frequent and numerous applications of 
the poor for summonses, and the overseer as often 
annoyed in having to neglect his husiness for the pur- 
pose of attending the magistrate. And inasmuch as 
there was not any penalty laid on the overseer's refusal 
to relieve until the order was signed, he would fre- 
quently drive the magistrate to the last resource. 
This is given in evidence by W. Benett, Esq., one of 
the magistrates of the Worship-street Police-office, 
who says, " I have known an instance of an overseer 
of Shoreditch appearing before me at the office at 
Worship-street, and in the presence of one hundred 
and five paupers, who were counted, when I remon- 
strated with him, and desired him to relieve such as 
were in real distress, and bring those he objected to 
before me, declaring that he cared not for me or the 
law, and that he would not relieve one of them. 
I then proceeded to make an order in each individual 
case, when he stepped forward, and, as each order was 
made, said, ' I will relieve him' (or her), and so con- 
tinued throughout the whole number, converting, by 
■these means, the magistrate into a relieving overseer, 
and the office into a vestry-room ; and I did not finish 
this painful and unnecessary task till eleven o'clock 
at night." 

Such is a description of the scenes which frequently 
took place between the overseers and the magistrates 
of the metropolis : we will now turn our attention to 
the rural overseers and the county justices. The f(^- 
lowing scene is said to have taken place in the 
country, where the overseer had stopped a poor man's 
relief, and who had in consequence been summoned 
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before the justice to answer for his conduct. The 
justice is reported to have begun thus : — 

Justice, Well, Mr. Overseer ! and what put it into 
that tender heart of yours to take off this poor man's 
relief, hey ? 

Overseer, Please your worship 

Justice, Don't "please" me; you must allow him 
four shillings a week. Is the man's family to starve ? 

Overseer, Why, sir, now he has but 

Pauper, Please your worship, he said yesterday he 
was as good a man as you, and you durs'n't make no 
alteration. 

Justice, Oh ! he said so, did he ? I dare make no 
alteration, hey? (and then, turning to the overseer, 
said) You will have the goodness to make it six 
shillings till my further orders. I won't hear a word ; 
produce the money, and get out of my sight. 

The overseer, having produced the amount, was 
ordered to take himself off; the justice calling after 
Jbim, " As good a man as me ! impudent rascal !" 

Pauper, I'd take my 'davy, your worship, he said 
80. He was standing as it might be 

Justice, Oh, I believe you ; I believe you, honest 
man. Go to the servants' hall, and desire them to 
draw you a horn of beer ; you have a long walk before 
you. 

Pauper, Thank your worship, I will. I hope ma- 
dam's well, and the young 'squire ? 

Justice, Very well, I thaiik you. Good day, my 
civil fellow. 

The pauper having had his beer, and proceeding 
towards home, found the overseer perched upon a stile 
waiting for him ; who thus began : — 

Overseer. Jem Dickens^-thou'rt the biggest liar that 
ever opened lips. 

F 
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Pauper, Never you mind ; the money doesn't come 
out of your pocket. If it wasn't for such chaps as 
me, to keep up business a trifle, the parish wouldn't 
pay you no salary, you know. What was you goin' 
to take the bread out of my mouth for ? But, come, 
I bear no malice in heart; I don't mind standing 
a glass a-piece at the Griffin ; we'll drink his wor- 
ship's health, I knew I could do him. — And here he 
burst into a horse-laugh at the idea of his own success, 
which continued until they arrived at the Griffin; 
where the overseer and the pauper, according to re- 
port, spent the six shillings between them (A). 

Such was the general " management" of the poor, 
at the time when the commission of inquiry com- 
menced its labours. 

The commission, however, reported, that they found 
a marked difference in the management of the poor 
in towns and villages, in large parishes and small 
ones. This they attributed to the appointment of 
assistant overseers in the towns and larger parishes, 
which was not the case in villages and smaller pa- 
rishes. They say " the 69 Geo. 3, c. 12, authorized the 
appointment of paid and permanent overseers to act 
as the assistants of the annual overseers; and the 
reports of the assistant commissioners are unanimous 
as to their general utility." Mr. Okedon, in his evi- 
dence, says, " that where there is an assistant overseer, 
the management is the best." Mr. Maclean, also, in 
his evidence, stated that " considerable saving had 
been effected in those parishes which had adopted the 
plan of paying and retaining permanently, though 
subject to annual re-election, an assistant overseer." 
In like manner Captain Chapman stated, that " as- 
sistant overseers had been, appointed in most of the 

(Ji) See a work entitled ** The Parish and the Union," p. 189. 
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larger parishes, and were found so much tiuperior to 
the annual overseer as to be much on the increase f 
that they were invariably intelligent, attentive, zealous 
— ^possessing great knowledge of the lawy, and thus 
preventing litigation and saving expense. 

The commissioners add, — " The adoption of such an 
officer may generally be considered a symptom of a 
desire on the part of the rate-payers for improvement." 
Of the manner in which this provision of the 59 
Geo. 3, was appreciated by the country at large, may be 
inferred firom the return to the House of Commons in 
1831 ; from which it appears that assistant overseers 
had been appointed in 8,249 parishes, and according to 
the evidence of Captain Chapman, in 1834, they were 
" much on the increase ;" and he adds, " Their effici- 
ency, activity, and intelligence, when compared with 
those of the annual overseer, were so superior, as to 
lead one to consider the introduction of the paid over- 
seer the greatest improvement in the management of 
the poor, and that its universal adoption is one of the 
first steps towards any important amendment." 

There is an evident desire, running like a scarlet 
thread through the whole of the commissioners' report, 
to make out a case for the introduction of the alreadv- 
matured plan of *^ centralization," and the compilers of 
the report, seeing that thread, halted frequently, like 
the sagacious hare, to obliterate their own footmarks, 
by stoutly vowing their innocence before they were ac- 
cused ; and they acknowledge that the mal-adminis- 
tration complained of, though general, was not uni- 
versal. The evidence selected and presented to the 
house, by the commission, was stated by them to have 
been gathered from " each extremity of England, and 
some of its central districts. Some are maritime, others 
inland ; some thickly, and others thinly peopled ; some 
contain mining, others manufacturing, and- others only 
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agricultural districts :" and what is the sum total of 
thair report after all this investigation as to the manage- 
ment of the poor in the different parishes of England 
and Wales ? Let us have it in their own words : — " In 
some, the management of the poor is bad> in others 
excellent." (i) What is this butsaying, in the most ample 
manner^ that " the law is good if a man use it lawfully?" 
And it is very questionable whether one short Act, in- 
creasing the stringency of the law by enforcing penal- 
ties for the neglect of its provisions, might not have 
remedied the whole of the then existing abuses. Whe- 
ther such an Act would not have produced both a more 
beneficial and a more satisfactory result than the pro- 
posed amendment ; for if under that law the manage- 
ment of the poor was " excellent," might it not have 
been reasonably anticipated that the same cause alike 
applied to all, would have produced the like " excel- 
lent" effects in all, and the country have been spared 
a vast amount of speculative perplexity and needless 
expense? The editor of the Ttrnes, in June te^ speak- 
ing of the old parochial system, said, ^' The. parochial 
system was sometimes loosely, sometimes cruelly, 
sometimes negligently administered ; and it was made 
to suffer for the follies, the indifference, or the cruelty 
of particular administrators. But when it was faith- 
fully and diligently carried out, it bore fruits worthy of 
the policy which framed it." 

It is not desirable further to allude to the report of 
the commission, than by saying that they made many 
remarks and produced much evidence on the laws of 
settlement and bastardy, and suggested many remedial 
measures on the general administration of the Poor 
Laws, many of which were embodied into what is now 
commonly called " The Poor Law Amendment Act," 
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wliicli received the royal assent 14tli August, 1834 ; 
and is entitled " An Act for the amendment and better 
administration of the Laws relating to the Poor in Eng- 
land and Wales;" the principle feature of which is, 
the compulsory formation of parishes into unions, and 
placing these unions and parishes under the control of 
Idiree Poor-Law commissioners, who had the power to 
appoint assistant commissioners, like Augustine's 
monks, to itinerate through the country for the purpose 
of giving counsel to boards of guardians, watching the 
general administration, and reporting to the commission 
seated at Somerset House ; thus effecting the long- 
desired scheme of centralization. And by this Act, 
boards of guardians were compelled to appoint auditors, 
who were to investigate, allow, or disallow, both the 
union. and parochial expenditure. Some settlements 
were still further restricted, and others were abolished 
altogether. The power of justices to order relief, ex- 
cept in certain cases, was taken away^ but they were 
made members of boards of guardians ex-officio. The 
other parts of the Act relate rather to the formation, 
powers, and duties of the central board, bo»*ds of 
guardians, and detailed methods of giving effect to the 
existing laws* 
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CHAPTER X. 
On the Law of Settlement and Semovah. * 

One source of great dissatisfaction, as to the present 
management of the poor in this country, is the law of 
settlement and removal, to which we will now direct 
our attention. 

It is very singular that this branch of the Poor Laws 
should be generally represented as being of modem 
date. It is true that, two centuries ago, the term 
'^ legally settled" was not to be found in our statute 
book; but the principle has been admitted both 
in doctrine and practice^ from the first formation of 
society. 

It is the law of nature, long antecedent to all positive 
laws, and has formed a part of the common or un- 
written laws of this kingdom for centuries before the 
statute of Charles 2. 

There is a latent principle involved in this question, 
which does not immediately arrest the attention ; and 
that is the rights of necessity ; the common right of all to 
a share, either more or less, in the common stock ; not an 
equal share, but such a share as the natural necessities 
of the one requires, and the equally natural benevolence 
of the other induces him to bestow. It has been said, 
that " The right of the poor to receive support is one of 
those questions which it would be prudent to moot as 
seldom as possible. It can answer little useful purpose 
to set the interests or the fancied interests of the lower 
classes in opposition to those of the rich." But if we 
approach the subject, we must look at it as it is ; and 
the more we investigate its natural bearings, and its 
history, and its philosophy, we shall be convinced that 
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this right has been inculcated by the laws of nature, 
:ind recognized and amplified both by the laws of God 
and man in all ages and among all nations. ^^ The law 
of humanity," said Lord Ellenborough, " which is 
anterior to all positive laws, obliges us to afford the 
poor relief." " Reason tells us," says Locke, " that 
all men have a right to their subsistence, and conse- 
quently to meat and drink, and such other things as 
nature affords for their preservation. We know that 
God hath not left one man, so much to the mercy of 
another, that he may starve him if he pleases. God, 
the Lord and Father of all, has given no one of his 
children such a property in his peculiar portion of the 
things in this world, but that he has given his needy 
brother a right to the surplusage of his goods, so that it 
cannot be denied him." 

It was not until the law of humanity and the dic- 
tates of reason became clogged by avarice and alike 
unheeded, and charity was found to fail, that legis- 
lative interference became necessary. It was then, as 
Blackstone observes, that " charity was reduced to a 
system and interwoven in our very constitution." 
And he observes in another place, that " there is no 
man so indigent or wretched but he may demand a 
supply sufficient for all the necessities of life, by means 
of the several statutes enacted for the relief of poor." 

When this law of humanity, the dictates of reason, 
and the declared right of the poor to demand a neces- 
sary sui)ply on the one hand, and the declared obliga- 
tion to give on the other, had obtained as principles in 
our constitution, a visible hesitation arose in the minds 
of many persons, as to who was the rightful bene- 
factor, and it was to decide this point that the doc- 
trine of settlements was introduced; that is, not 
merely the right to demand relief, but the right to 
demand relief from the inhabitants of a given locality. 
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We have seen that pauperism in the days of villeinage 
and slavery, chiefly existed in cities and towns, so 
these cities and towns were at first considered best 
suited as the places within which the right to demand,, 
and the obligation to bestow^ should be confined.. 
Hence we read in the Mirror de Jtisticesy that the poor 
should be sustained by parsons, by rectors and the 
parishioners ; and by the 12 Richard 2, c. 7 (a.d. 1388), 
that persons requiring relief should " withdraw to the 
toTV7is where they were bom." When villeinage and 
slavery had ceased in the land, then the agricultural 
labourer was as free as the manufacturing labourer,- 
and as he had lost his claim for support on the 
manorial lord, so he, in time of necessity, fell upon the 
parish, as the place where his right or settlement lay ;. 
and hence our Poor-Law authorities tell us that, 
" By the term settlement, is to be understood, an inde- 
structible right to take the benefit of the Poor Laws 
in a given place (a). 

When the parishioners of those cities, and towns, 
and parishes found themselves called upon to relieve 
those who set up an alleged right to demand, the 
question which naturally arose was as to wherein that 
right consisted ; and this as naturally drew forth other 
Acts of the legislature to define what constituted a 
right or settlement. 

Various have been the conjectures as to the precise 
date of the origin of parochial settlements. One 
writer considers that those who are " versed in Anglo- 
Saxon laws, will recognize in the domiciliated status 
of the HogenhyuBy the dawn of settlements." Secun- 
dum antiquum consuetudinem did poterit defamilia 
alicujits qui hospitium fuerit cum alio per tres noctes ; 
qui primd nocte dici poterit Uncouth; secundd node 

(a) Gambler on Parish Settlements. 
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Chtst (out guest); tertiA node Hogenhine. (b) That 
isy according- to ancient custom it was said that a 
person became of the family of another^ whose guest 
lie had been during three nights : the first night he wajs 
called a stranger; the second; a guest; and the third; 
one of the fiEunilj. 

18. The first simple tight set up, and acknowledged by 
the legislature of this country, was birthright, by the 
12 Richard 2, c. 7 ; which directed that if the inha^ 
bitants of towns were unable or unwilling to support 
the impotent poor therein, such poor were directed to 
withdraw to the towns where they were bom. This 
birth-rt^^^ constituted the only ground of settlement 
in England for upwards of 100 years. 

>5. By the statute of the 11 Henry 7, c. 2, which re- 
quired beggars not able to work to go to the hundred 
where they last dwelled, or were best known, or were 
bom, enlarged the grounds of settlement by giving 
one of residence as well as of birth. But there not 
having been a definite time of dwelling mentioned as 
requisite to establish a right to relief in lieu of a birth 
settlement, — 

>4. By the 19 Henry 7, c. 12, the poor were required to 
go to the city, town, or hundred where they were born, 
or to the place where they last abode for the space of 
three years. The same term was subsequently recog- 
nised in a statute of the same monarch's reign, and 

17. was still fiirther confirmed by the statutes of Edward 6, 

>1. in the years 1547 and 1551. 

>5. The 2 & 8 of Philip and Mary, c. 5, directs the 
former statutes to be put into execution, and further 
more, that relief for the aged and impotent of every 
parish should be gathered weekly of the chaiitable 
devotions of the inhabitants. 



{b) Symons on Parish Settlementa, p. 1, 2nd. edit. 

f3 
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1598. We find nothing in the statutes of Ehzabeth new 
relatmg to settlements, with the exception that vaga- 
bonds were to be considered as belonging to the place 
where they had last dwelled by the space of one year. 

From this date a very long period elapsed ere any 
additional legislative enactments were issued as to the 
law of parochial settlements ; and, for nearly two cen- 
turies, birth and residence constituted the only grounds 
of settlements recognised by statute. But it must not 
be inferred that the subject had been at rest : other 
modes of acquiring settlements besides that of birth 
and residence had obtained among the people, and been 
recognised in the courts of common law, though not 
embodied into the statutes until the 13 & 14 Charles S, 
1662. 

It is related in DaltorCs Country Justice, that 
" some country gentlemen, in 1633, coming to Sir 
Robert Heath, when chief justice on the circuit, put 
to him several queries, to which he subscribed his 
own opinion, and proposed them to the rest of the 
judges at Serjeant's-inn hall ; but they, differing in 
opinion from him in many things, never came to a 
resolution, and they were to be considered as his opinion 
only. The resolutions are, however, printed in that 
work, aud it will be seen, on reference thereto, that 
several queries are submitted and answers given on the 
subject of settlement. The following important ques- 
tion and answer are printed : — 

*' 2^th Qu. — What is accounted a lawful settling in 
a parish, and what not ? " 

" Resol, — ^That is too general a question to receive 
a perfect answer to every case which may happen ; but, 
generally, this is to be observed, that the law un- 
settleth none who are lawfully settled, nor permits it 
to be done by a practice or compulsion ; and every one 
who is settled as a native, householder, sojourner, 
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apprentice, or servant, for a month at the least, without 
a just complaint made to remove him or her, shall be 
held to be settled." 

This opinion is certainly not free from vagueness, 
but it proves that, independently of statutory enact- 
ments, some notions of settlement, independent of that 
of birth and residence, had become prevalent among 
lawyers previous to the Restoration. It is further 
stated upon good authority, " that a few points arose 
and were brought before the judges during the reigns 
of James and Charles 1 ; and questions of settlement, 
so far as they involved the liabilities of parishes to 
relieve poor persons, were decided by courts of law" (c). 

The important statute which first authorized the 
warrant for the removal of poor persons to the place 
of their last legal settlement was, the 13 & 14 Car. 2, 
c. 12, already mentioned, which recognizes the exist- 
ence, at that time, of a settlement by a party as a 
native, householder, sojourner, apprentice, or servant. 
These words correspond with the several species of 
settlement already noticed in the foregoing resolution 
of the learned judge. But there is one exception 
taken by the statute, that is, as to the time of resi- 
dence 5 the^ statute having substituted forty days' resi- 
dence instead of a month. This statute, also, by 
implication, created the head of settlement by renting 
a tenement of the yearly value of lOZ., at the same 
time requiring a residence of forty days as in other 
cases. During that time the party was removeable, 
and, as the residence might have been readily con- 
cealed, the statute of the 1 James 2, c. 17, prevented 
these days from running imtil the party gave notice 
in writing to the parish officers of his place of abode, 
and the number of his family. The 3 Will. 3, c. 11, 

(c) Lumley's Evidence on Settlements, 1847. 
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substituted for the notice to the parish officers a pub- 
lication in the parish church. 

These provisions as to this notice, though appa- 
rently intended to be repealed by the 36 Greo. 3, 
c. 101, s. 3, were not so in fact, but have long since 
ceased to be attended to. Exceptions were made to 
them by the legislature in the reign of William 3 in 
respect of four several heads of settlement : — 

1. Unmarried persons, not having a child, who were 
hired and served for a year. 

2. Apprentices bound by indenture, who inhabited 
any parish. 

3. Persons who were charged with and paid their 
share tewards the public levies and taxes of the 
parish. ' 

4. Persons who executed on their own account any 
public office in the parish during one whole year. 

These were substituted in place of the notice, but 
not in the place of the residence, and have since con^ 
stituted substantive heads of settlement; though it 
will be seen that two of them, vijs. service and appren- 
ticeship, were recognized in the opinion of Chief Justice 
Heath, and in the statute of Charles 2. 

Besides the settlements above enumerated, and those 
created by the statute of Will. 3, three others have 
been recognized by courts of law as derived from 
general principles. They are the settlement by mar- 
riage, in the case of a woman ; by parentage, in the 
case of children ; and by estate, in the case of a party 
who has one. The fii'st and second of these result 
from the natural relations, the third from the common 
law. 

Thus, a woman upon her marriage, loses her own 
settlement, and acquires that of her husband ; a child 
takes the settlement of its parents ; and, as the owner 
of an estate could not be removed from it without a 
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violation of the rights of property, he consequently 
became settled in the parish where it was situated. 

At the same time it must be remarked, that the 
settlement which was obtaiDed by a sojourner has 
been entirely lost. 

Thus, until the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, there were nine heads of settlement, viz. : 
1. birth; 2. parentage; 3. marriage; 4. hiring and 
service; 5. apprenticeship; 6. renting a tenement; 
7. payment of parochial rates ; 8. serving a parochial 
office ; 9. estate. 

These several heads of settlements have been from 
time to time the subject of statutory provisions, which 
could only be shown by more detailed explanation 
than is now requisite. 

Tbe statute 9 Geo. 1, c. 7, s. 5, in 1722, restricted 
the settlement by estate, by preventing the gaining of 
a settlement by the purchase of an estate for less than 
30^ ; and the 35 Geo. 3, c. 101, s. 4, in 1796, operated 
in a like manner upon the settlement by payment of 
paroclxial rates, as it required the payment to be in 
respect of a tenant of lOZ. annual value; whereas pre- 
viously there had been no limit. 

In 1834 an important alteration was made, since 
two heads of settlements were entirely abolished, 
namely, that by hiring and service, and that by 
serving a parochial office; while that by apprentice- 
ship was partially abolished, inasmuch as it was 
enacted, that apprenticeship to the sea service should 
not confer a settlement ; and settlement by estate was 
further restrained by the important requisite of a resi- 
dence within ten miles of the parish. 

The 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, s. 12, also has had an un- 
expected effect upon settlement by apprenticeship. 
According to the 56 Geo. 3, e. 139, a certain notice 
was required to be given, and an order of justices to 
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be made upon the binding of parisb apprentices before 
the justices allowed the same ; and by section 5 of 
that statute no settlement is to be gained by appren- 
ticeship; unless such order was made and the allow- 
ance proved in the manner therein required. 

The 7 &S Vict. c. 101, s. 12, renders the allowance 
by justices unnecessary, therefore the notice cannot be 
given, and the order of justices is dispensed with; 
consequently it is apprehended that the settlement by 
apprenticeship in the case of parish apprentices cannot 
henceforth be gained. 

If this be the correct result in the law of this 
enactment, the head of settlement by apprenticeship, 
though not wholly abolished, will be most materially 
restricted. 

In a summary of the law of settlement it is impro- 
per to omit all notice of certificates and admissions of 
settlement by relief; inasmuch as, though not heads of 
settlement, they form important means by which pau- 
pers are, in point of fact, settled upon removals. 

The statute 13 & 14 Car. 2, c. 14, authorized the re- 
moval of poor persons Hkelyto be chargeable to a parish. 
The harshness of this law in its application to the poor 
was sought to be remedied by a provision made by the 
^ & 9 Will. 3, c. 30, which enacted, that if a party 
came into a parish bringing a ceitificate of his settle- 
ment from the officers of the parish of his settlement, 
acknowledging his settlement, though he was not to 
be removed until he became actually chargeable, he 
was nevertheless, when chargeable, to be removed 
thereto. 

This certificate could be defeated by the party 
taking a lease of a tenement of the value of lOZ., or 
executing a parochial office in the parish to which he 
came (9 & 10 Will. 3, c. 11). 

Hence a party named in any such certificate, and 
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his family, were removable to the parish which granted 
such certificate, whether in fact that was or was not 
the proper place of his settlement. 

The 35 Geo. 3, c. 101, having rendered all parties 
free from being removed until they become actually 
chai^eable, has put a stop to the granting of fresh 
certificates, though such as had been previously granted 
may still be acted upon if produced. 

At the present time there is not an unfrequent 
resort to admissions of settlements without certificate. 

Two general classes of such admissions exist. 

One is by the resort to previous orders of removal, 
either unappealed against or confirmed on appeal, 
which orders conclude the parties until another settle- 
ment shall be gained by the pauper mentioned in the 
order. 

The other is where relief has been granted vohm- 
tarily and without fraud, and with full knowledge of 
the circumstances of the case, by the officers of one 
parish to a pauper residing in another. Such granting 
of relief operates as an admission of the settlement 
in the parish which so grants it, and afibrds evidence 
to support an order of removal, though it is liable to 
explanation, and does not absolutely conclude the 
parish if a settlement can be shown elsewhere. 

Nevertheless these admissions form very frequently 
now the only grounds upon which removals take 
place. 

The following are the heads of settlements, their 
origin, the statutes which apply to them, and their 
existence or extinction at the present time: — 

Head of Settlement, 1. Birth (not abolished). Ori- 
ginated in the interpretation of the courts of law and 
ancient statutes. 

2. Parentage (not abolished). Originated in the 
interpretation of the courts of law as to legitimate 
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children, statute as to illegitimate children^ and is 
afiected by the 4 & 6 WiU. 4, c. 76, s. 71. 

3. Marriage, with reference to the wife (not abof 
lished). Originated in the interpretation of the courts 
of law. 

4. Hiring and Service (abolished in 1834). Ori-^ 
ginated in the interpretation of the courtvs of law a^d 
statutes, and is affected by the following statutes :— <• 

8 & 4 W. & M. c. 11, s. 7; 8 & 9 W. 3, c. 30, s. 4; 
4&6 W. 4,c. 70, s. . 

5. Apprenticeship (abolished as to sea-service in 
1834 ; restricted, as to parochial apprentices, in 1844). 
Oiiginated in the interpretation of the courts of law 
and statutes, and is affected by the following statutes : 
3 & 4 W. & M. c. 11, s, 8 ; 31 G. 2, c. 11 ; 20 G. 3, 
c. 36; 32 G. 3, c. 57 ; 42 G. 3, c. 46, s. 8; 51 G. 3> 
c. 80 ; 54 G. 3, c. 107 ; 56 G. 3, c. 139 ; 1 & 2 G. 4, 
c. 32; 3 & 4 W. 4, c. 63; 4 & 6 W. 4, c. 76, s. 67; 
5 Vict. c. 7 ; 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101. 

6. Menting a Tenement (not abolished). Originated 
by statute, and is affected by 13 & 14 Ch. 2 ; G. 3, 
c. 50; 3 G. 4, c, 126, s. 5; 6 G. 4, c. 57 ; 1 W. 4, 
c, 18 ; 4 & 5 W. 4, c. 76, s. 66. 

7. Payment of Parochial Rates (restricted in 1795, 
but not abolished). Originated by statute, and is 
affected by 3 W. & M. c, 11, s. 6; 35 G. 3, c. 101 ; 
6G. 4,c. 57; 1 W. 4, c. 18. 

8. Serving a Parochial Office (abolished in 1834). 
Originated by statute, and is affected by 3 W. & M. 
c. 11, s. 6; 4 & 5 W. 4, c. 76, s. 64. 

9. Estate (restricted m 1722 and 1834, but not 
abolished). Originated in the interpretation of the 
courts of law, and is affected by the following statutes: 

9 G. 1, c. 7, s, 5 ; 4 & 6 W. 4, c. 7^, s. 68,(^0 



{d) See Lumley's Evidence before the Com. Ho. Com. on Sett 
1847. 
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10. Certificates (out of use). Originated by statute^ 
and is affected by 8 & 9 W. 3, c. 30, s. 1 ; 9 & 10 
W. 3, c. 11, s. 1 ; 12 Anne, c. 18, s. 2 ; 3 G. 2, c. 18, 
s. 29; 51 G. 3, c. 80; 66 G. 3, c. 107 ; 1 & 2 G. 4, 
c. 32. 

Hayii^ thus viewed the different heads of settle* 
ment as they arose from time to time, and noted the 
different subsequent statutes, by which they have beea 
respectively affected, the question which naturally 
arises is,— -Of what advantage are settlements ? 

To this must be answered, that settlements arose as 
the exigencies of the times required, and the circum- 
stances of the people admitted. When the people 
were but few, and those few by their habits and inte- 
rests, as well as by stringent Acts of Parliament con- 
fined to individual localities, the modes of obtaining 
naturalization, or of strangers becoming invested with 
the privileges of natives, were but few also. But when 
this country began to be famous for its agriculture and 
its manufactories, and the paucity of labourers in one 
part could only be compensated by the emigration of 
those from another, whose superabundance required an 
outlet ; when a more generous spirit of policy was 
adopted by the legislature, to suit the growing interests 
of the people, and the spirit of local clanship was 
replaced by the spirit of interested reciprocity between 
the town and the country, the employer and the em- 
ployed, then, in order that that reciprocity should not 
be all on one side, that is, not at the caprice of the 
employer, but be based on a permanent footing, the 
legislature interposed, by creating additional facilities 
whereby the operative might acquire for the day of 
his old age and necessity a joint interest in the common 
prosperity of that locality which had benefited by the 
toil of his youth. 

This is in evidence, by the statutes disclosing eer- 
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tain grounds of settlement^ already cited. There was 
at first the birthright ; then that of the sojourner for 
three years ; then that of occupancy of a tenement of 
a certain value^ apprenticeship^ and servitude; then 
that of estate ; then^ that the wife and the child should 
partake of equal benefits with the husband and father^ 
came the settlements by marriage and parentage ; then 
arose the settlements by payment of rates and taxes^ 
and the holding and exercising certain public offices. 
Now all these grounds of settlements were not created 
to show where a man might be removed to, but where 
he might not be removed from. By these induce- 
mentS; new blood was infused into the antiquated dis- 
tricts, which caused increased circulation in the old ; 
and new societies were cheerfully formed, because each 
member had an invested right, thereby promising the 
adventurer easy terras of incorporation with any section 
of the community with whom he might choose to cast 
his lot; and the statutes were like so many public 
bonds, to prevent his expulsion in time of want. The 
Commission of Inquiry into the Operation of the Poor- 
Laws in 1831 were fiilly aware of this ; for they say 
in their report of 1834, " If they " (that is, settle- 
ments), " had not been created, the parish officers 
would have been empowered to confine almost every 
man to the place of his birth " (e). And the editors of 
** The Justice of the Peace," in a leading article on 
Sir James Graham's Bill of 1846, say, " It is obvious 
that the very necessity of the thing, as shown by ex- 
perience, has induced the legislature from time to time 
to multiply the heads of settlement, in order to distri- 
bute the working population in some reasonable pro- 
portion over the face of the country, and enable it to 
move more freely " (/). 

{e) p. 342. (/) p. 61. 1846. 
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The advantages of the law of sefctlements were no 
less important to the employer ; for he was no longer 
stmted to the stunted growth of the working ma- 
chinery around him^ hut might avail himself of the 
labour, ingenuity, and skill of other districts, whenever 
presented. This produced a commendable spirit of 
emulation in the native labourer and artisan, who bene- 
fited by every fresh importation, which became alike 
profitable to the master and the man, and the public 
at laige benefited by both. Settlements were created 
to prevent removals; that after the employer and the 
employed, and the public had mutually benefited by 
each other's capital, labour, and skill, in the time of 
prosperity, they should not be empowered to cast each 
other off in the time of decay and adversity. 

The employer was further benefited, because his 
operatives found themselves settled, and therefore they 
felt an interest in the neighbouring prosperity ; his 
person was respected, and his property protected, and 
there was a mutual esteem and a reciprocal confidence 
in each other. 

Had these branches of settlement been continued, 
or even enlarged, the same or even greater advantages 
would have followed. But the hand of industry that 
had planted the tree of wealth, and caused it to bud, 
and to blossom, and to bring forth fruit abundantly, 
and the heart that had fondly anticipated a gleaning 
of " the comer," or " that which was forgotten," were 
doomed to disappointment. The laws of settlement 
from time to time became either abridged or repealed, 
and the bonds of the poor man's security from removal 
abrogated. It was these abridgements and repeals 
that introduced the complication of the laws of settle- 
ment, the infinity of removals, the hardships and injus- 
tice to the poor, and the expensive law-suits to the 
rate-payer, so much complained of. To which abridge- 
ments and repeals we will now direct our attention. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the Alterations which have taken place in the Lam 

of Settlements, 

The birtli settlement^ which^ as we have seen^ was 
the most ancient ground of settlement in this countrj^ 
in the course of time became superseded by every and 
any of the other modes of acquiring* settlements. And 
herein a popular writer on the Poor Laws of the pre- 
sent day, notwithstanding his usual correctness, is at 
fault, where he says, " The first inquiry which is made 
in reference to the settlement of any poor person is — 
where was he bom?" The very reverse being the 
case ; for if a poor person has not acquired a settlement 
in his own right, he is thrown back upon that of pa- 
rentage, that is, the settlement of his father, or may be, 
that of his grandfather, or if that cannot be found, he 
reverts to his mother's maiden settlement which she 
bad immediately previous to her marriage, and that 
may be in like manner traced to her father or grand- 
father, so that now the birthright is a mere last re** 
source, and only available in the absence of every 
other. On account of the stringent rules of evidence 
observed in our courts of law, it is often difficult to 
prove the birth settlement. No individual can prove 
it himself; he can only have learnt the fact of his 
birth in a particular spot by information. Tens of 
thousands of orders of removal have been made and 
executed upon examinations which ran thus : — " I 
have heard (my father or mother, or some other person 
say) and I verily believe that I was born in the parish 
of -^^ and this the removing justices considered 
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quite sufficient to authorize their issuing' a warrant for 
the removal of a man and his family. But now there 
must be evidence direct, and very frequently we have 
to bring the father or mother, or elder brother or sister, 
or aunt, or any other person who can identify the 
pauper, and swear to the place of his birth, hundreds 
of miles to appear before the removing magistrate, to 
give the necessary evidence before an order can be 
obtained. " The register of baptisms," says Lumley, 
in his Treatise on Parochial SettlementSy " will only 
prove the iact of the baptism in the particular parish. 
And the existence of the person at the time of such 
baptism ; but it does not prove where the person was 
bom* Neither will the declarations of the parents to 
other persons, even though the parents be dead, afford 
legal proof of this fact. It thus becomes necessary 
to examine the parents or relations, or person actually 
Acquainted with the birth, or to produce such a series 
of circumstances as lead to the necessary inference of 
the birth in a particular place." And from the special 
pleading, and the multiplied quirks and quibbles which 
•have obtained of late years among the wig-wearing 
brotherhood, a poor man might be almost persuaded 
that he never was bom. Thus the most ancient 
ground of settlement is but seldom available; and if 
ever attempted, the difficulties of producing sufficient 
evidence, have rendered the attempt in numerous cases 
useless. 

Next to the settlement by birth, in point of an- 
tiquity, is that of estate ; — which may be either by 
purchase or by inheritance. It was one of the first 
principles of the laws of England, declared by Magna 
Charta, that no man should be removed from his land 
or dwelling. Consequently, where a man had an 
estate or inheritance in a parish, he could not be re- 
moved from it after a residence of forty days. No 
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question arose as to the value^ whether of one pound 
or one hundred. But this law of settlement has also 
been narrowed from time to time, which has rendered 
it at best a hazardous ground to depend upon. 

By the 9 Geo. 1^ c. 7^ sec. 5, there was a limit fixed 
to this kind of settlement, and it was enacted that, 
'^ no person or persons shall be deemed, adjudged, or 
taken to acquire or gain a settlement in any parish or 
place " (by estate) " whereof the consideration for such 
purchase doth not amount to the sum of thirty pounds, 
bond Jide paid, for any longer or further time than 
such person or persons shall inhabit in such estate, 
and shall then be liable to be removed to such parish 
or place where such person or persons were last legally 
settled, before the said purchase and inhabitancy there- 
in." Now when we are informed that no settlement 
shall be acquired, unless certain specified, conditions are 
complied with, we naturally infer that, if such conditions 
are complied with, a settlement is acquired, but by this 
Act it turns out that it is not a settlement after all, but 
merely an irremovability, for the concluding language 
of the section enacts, that such settlement shall not be 
or continue for any longer period, " than such person or 
persons shall inhabit in such estate." This statute re- 
lates to settlements acquired by the purchasing of an 
estate, and not to settlements by. inheritance. 

But the spirit of un-settling, or rendering settle- 
ments void, which prevailed in the minds of the Com- 
mission of 1831, could not refrain from having a cut at 
this head of settlement as well as others ; and therefore 
they obtained the insertion of a clause in the Amend- 
ment Act of 1834, which enacted, '^ that no person 
shall be deemed, adjudged, or taken to retain a set- 
tlement, gained by virtue of any possession of any 
estate or interest in any parish for any longer or 
further time than such person shall inhabit within 
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ten miles thereof: " whereby owners of estates of 
every description, whether by purchase or inheritance^ 
are all equally affected by a removal of upwards of ten 
miles from the parish in which the estate lay. Thus if 
a man has an estate^ and resides upon it many years> 
begets a numerous family, is a profitable member of 
the community, and spends his earning's in the locality, 
but on account of business or change of occupation, 
ventures a dozen miles from the parish in which his 
estate lies — ^no matter whether he obtained it by pur- 
chase at thirty or thirty thousand pounds, or whether 
he inherits it from his forefathers by a regular descent 
of a thousand years — ^he loses his settlement ; and 
should he and his children afterwards become charge- 
able to the parish of his new residence, unless he has 
acquired a settlement there, they are all hturied off to 
the settlement of his youth, it may be, to that of his 
birth or parentage, a place that he never saw, some 
hundred miles away. Now this evil and injustice 
arise from the violation of ancient rights and the 
breaking of the natural bonds that formerly bound 
society together for the mutual benefit of each other ; 
and it is to this empirical meddling that is attributable 
the vexatious bandpng about of unfortunate families 
who have seen better days, from one part of the 
country to another under orders of removal " according 
to law.-" 

The settlement of the sojourner, by a three years' 
residence, recognized by the statute of Henry 7, in 
1504, subsequently reduced to one year in certain 
cases, and fui-ther reduced to that of " a moneth at the 
least" in 1633, as acknowledged by Sir Robert Heath, 
C. J., but afterwards abridged by the requirement of 
an extra ten days' residence by the 13 & 14 Charles 2, 
in 1662, has altogether ceased to be acknowledged. 

The next ground of settlement that we will notice is 
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that of servitude^ commonly called that of hiring and 
service. 

In 1633; the abiding in any parish as a servant for a 
month at the least was deemed a good settlement. The 
term of residence afterwards required by the statute of 
Charles 2 was forty days. The means of acquiring a 
settlement by servitude were afterwards abridged by 
the 3 & 4 Will. & Mary, c. 11, in 1692, which enacted 
that the person hired, must be unmarried and not 
having child or children ; — moreover, the hiring must 
be for one year. This mode of acquiring a settlement 
was further abridged about six years after by 8 & 9 of 
Will. 3, c. 30, which provided " that no such person so 
hired as aforesaid shall be adjudged or deemed to have 
d good settlement in any such parish or township, un- 
less such person shall continue and abide in the same 
service for the space of one whole year" This was 
cutting off the means of acquiring a settlement by 
hiring and service with a witness. The party must be 
unmarried, and without child or children, and the term 
of residence required was increased from *' one month " 
to " one whole year." But this settlement was doomed 
to be extinguished altogether at the recommendation 
of the commission appointed to inquire into the ope- 
ration of the Poor Laws, in 1834, when, by the cele- 
brated Amendment Act, it was provided " That from 
and after the passing of that Act no settlement shall 
be acquired by hiring and service." Thus we have 
seen that the settlement which commenced by abiding 
as a servant one month, then forty days, then 
limited to unmarried persons not having child or 
children, and the hiring to be for a year, then further 
abridged by requiring the person so hired to continue 
and abide in such service one whole year, was ulti- 
mately abolished altogether in 1834. 

Is it too much to ask^ what the agricultural interest 
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was about 7 The townsman never more cleverly out- 
witted the farmer. Heretofore the aspiring, lithesome, 
active country lad and lass stepped into the neighbour- 
ing town, or may be their enterprising spirits carried 
them to some distant city, where they hired themselves 
in useiul servitude,, and their presence was coveted by 
those who needed their services ; and even with all the 
stringencies of the law prior to 1834, in twelve months 
the native parish had eased itself of further claim, and 
the servant had acquired a vested right or settlement 
in the new community. By these means the rural 
districts were continuously exporting their surplus 
population, and the towns embraced every new comer. 
These importations were of advantage to the towns, for 
industry was wealth ; and as these new comers formed 
matrimonial connections, the rising generation added 
to the increase of commerce and the consequent value 
of property and importance of the place. By these 
means thousands annually changed hands from the 
country to the towns ; and the law of settlement (or 
otherwise the law of freedom, for it was by servitude 
that the servant took up his freedom in the city or 
town) provided that those who participated in the 
advantages of his youth should succour him in his old 
age and infinnity. 

But now this ground of settlement is abolished. 
The lad and the lass may come to town, and hire and 
serve for one year, or a dozen, and be useful and pro- 
fitable members of society, without obtaining a settle- 
ment. The lad may marry, and beget and rear a 
numerous family, and spend the cream of his youth, 
and exhaust the marrow of his manhood, in the town ; 
yet, in the day of his necessity, he is grimly scowled at 
as a person having neither lot nor inheritance there, 
and (should there not have been a continuous resi* 
deuce of five years in one parish, according to a recent 

o 
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statute), he is eent with his. family back to the place 
from whence he oame, wheaa the soil that gave him 
birth and parentage^ and the society that; £tted him 
fpr life and for the benefit of othets^ is compelled; to 
receive and provide for the worn-out' pai^r- and 'his 
family; '^ according to law." Thus the . agricultiiral 
interest is doubly burdened: first, with^ th«t cost of 
rearing th6 stoc]^ ; and secondly? with thee^^ienBe of 
supporting them, a^r other people have ^wco^ them 
out, and they cease to be useful. According to the 
RepQi't of the Poor-Law Coinmissioners for 1843, thero 
we4*e, between September 1840 and 184L (that is, 
seven years after the passing of the Poor^Law Amend- 
ment Acty which abolished the law of settlements ;by 
hudng and service), 2,341 orders of removal issued for 
the removal of persons who had acquired settlements 
by servitude previous to tha passing of that Act. But 
now, that settlement being at an end, the parties cpn«^ 
cerned can only be removed <to the place of their birth 
or parentage, which appeared to; have hem fairly indi- 
cated by the said return ; for it states that. in the same 
year, that is,, from September, 1840, to September, 
1841, there had bieen 1570 orders obtaiaed upon birth 
settlements, and 1673 upon settlements by* parentage ; 
making a total of 3243. 

Nor is the case of the. country feu^Ble servant more 
p^pitious. She may live in useful service, and main- 
t^ an unblemished reputation during many years, 
but sbe acquijces. np « settlement } and in siekness,. or 
accident, she is diligently inquired of as to whence she 
ca9^> and quickly despatched thither. . If she is out 
of < place, the town oifers no other than a temiporary 
shelterin the workhouse, with the prospecfcof a speedy 
i:emoval to her native village^ both of whicb she in- 
dignantly spurns; for having imbibed tastes fi)r the 
gaieties and pleasures of a town life, she has no rdiish^ 
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to i^l^rn to the rustic coarseness which she left behind; 
and therefore, after havmg spent her trifling savings 
in a pollutied lodging, she barters her virtue for ai 
wretched subsistence. Hence it- ia that veiy many, if 
not the majority of prostitutes in our cities and' towns^ 
came from the country, in the first instance, as do- 
mestic servants ; but, through some mishap, left' their 
situations, and becoming destitute, rather than submit 
to be sent to their native parishes, adopt a vicious 
course of life, 

''And snatch firom infkmy the bread of woe !" 

If she marries a feUow-servant or a mechanic, who, 
like herself, has no settlement in the town, the chances 
are still against her; for, upon the first depression of 
trade, or sickness, or accident, likely to be attended 
with permanent disability, or death of the husband; 
she,- with her children, must be Tcmoved, not to the 
place of her birth or parentage, but to the place of her 
husband's settlement, in a land of strangers, perhaps a 
hundred, or even two hundred miles off. Hence arise 
the frequent complaints against the laws of settlement 
and removals. But ought not these evils to be attri- 
buted rather to the want of settlements ; to the repeal 
of those wholesome laws that formerly secured a reci- 
procity of interest and obligation between the master 
and servant; which repeals have been enacted fi*om a 
blind and niggardly policy, for the purpose of throwing 
&e expense of relief from the towns and manufacturing 
districts upon the country ? 

Consider for a moment the thousands of men and 
women servants who annually come up from the 
neighbouring counties, and enter into the service of 
the nobility, gentry, and tradesmen, in the parishes 
of St. James, Westminster, St. Marylebone, and St. 
Gteorge, Hanover Sqtiare, alone, to say nothing of thd 
remaining paiishes. Formerly, these servants acquired 

o 2 
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settlements hj their hiring and service^ and^ in time of 
old age and advere>ity^ the parishes who had rejoiced^ 
and prospered, and benefited by their presence and 
service, were bound to relieve and succour them in 
their necessity ; but now, when worn out, and old age 
asks protection, they are sent back into the country 
for support. This has increased removals to an enor- 
mous extent. Sir James Graham said, in the House 
of Commons, in 1844, that 12,000 orders of removal 
had been executed in England during the previous 
year, and that 30,000 persons had been affected 
thereby; L e,j 30,000 perspns had been removed. 
Now we aU know that removals are chiefly from the 
towns to the country, and this accounts, in considerable 
degree, for the great amount of poor-rate paid in the 
country in comparison with that paid in the town. 
Thus we find that the same year that the poor-rate 
in St, James's, Westminster, was 10^?., and St. George's, 
Hanover Square, 6^. in the pound, in the county of 
Surrey it was 2*. 9^., in Sussex 2s. Wd.j and in Wilt- 
shire 35. Thus — 

The gentleman in St. George's, Hanover 

Square, rated at lOOZ., paid - - £2 10 

The farmer in Wiltshire, rated at the 

same amount, paid - - - 15 
Which reminds one of the saying of a learned man, 
that ^^the rich grow richer still, and the mean are 
daily diminished ;" whilst the poor are like so many 
shuttlecocks in the hands of speculative politicians, on 
the one hand, and relieving-officers, rendered cruel by 
necessity and callous by custom, on the other. 

If such is a mer^ glimpse of the evils arising from 
the abolition of the law of settlement by hiring and 
service, are we not entitled to ask — ^What were the 
reasons assigned by the commission of inquiry for 
recommending such abolition? 
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' First, it was alleged to have been recommended foir 
the good of the farmer and tradesman, that they might 
have the benefit of long service, local knowledge and 
fikill, and attachment to their persons, without the 
servant acquiring a settlement; or, to use the words 
of the Poor-Law Ck)mmissioners three years after, who, 
when congratulating themselves on the change which 
had been effected, said, ^^the capitalist is free to 
employ the labourer without the dread that he may 
bring a burden on his parish f that was as much as 
to say, that all the reciprocity was on one side. It 
was also alleged that farmers were 'interested in 
preventing -settlements;" and, therefore, they fre- 
<quently resorted to meatis by which they might cheat 
the law, and this was considered by the commission 
to be veiy immoral. Very immoral, indeed ! for the 
farmer would either hire "no non-pai*ishioners," or 
" non-parishioners for periods less than a year," or 
" prevent them from sleeping in their own parish." 

But tenant-farmers were not only, in some cases, 
forward of themselves to prevent settlements being 
acquired, but in many cases the terms of their leases 
imposed heavy penalties if they allowed a settlement 
to be thus acquired. At the assizes held at Reading, 
about two years ago, amongst the Nid Prius cases 
was the following: — Blount j Esq.j v. Pearman, — 
This was an action brought by the plaintiff, a gen- 
tleman of fortune, at Maple-Durham, against the 
defendant, who had been a principal tenant, occu- 
pying a mill and several farms of the plaintiff, to 
recover two penalties of 50/. each, for having, during 
the space of ten years, made two parishioners^ contrary 
to a covenant in the lease granted to him by the 
plaintiff. This covenant in the farmer's lease was in 
the following terms — " And shall not hire any servant, 
male or female, thereby to gain a settlement in Maple« 
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iDurliam.'' The jury gave their verdict against the 
defendant. And such coveni^ntQ wese said to be very 
common. But it should :have been remenibered by 
those persons who talked so volubly of a frqe maifket 
for labour) that these evils resulted not from the orio 
ginal law of settlem^it^ but from its <»irtailmenty by 
making a hiring forayesff^ and a residence for one 
whole year under 4Buch yearly hiring, necessary to 
acquire a settl^oi^. Had the '^ one moneth" of Cbi^ 
Justice He^th ^maiped the common law, isc even the 
forty days of Charles 2 remained on the statote-booli^ 
these discoeditable shifts would neveer hikve ^heen je^ 
sorted to. 

Secondly, it was alleged to be for the benefit of tbe 
serva^nt^ for he (^n was a£raid to leave his parish> 
lest he should acquire a settlement in anodier not 39 
good J and the evidence of a reverend jgentleman is 
quoted in point. He had been requested to get a 
farming bailiff : he found a man in all respects qualified^ 
working at 9s. ^-we^ : *^ the sitiUBtion was^ in point 
of emolumei^ty and comfort, :and station, a ^^onsidep* 
able advance; his advantages would have b<e<Bn doubled*^ 
jHe at fijrst jagreed, but i^terwar4s declined, in canse^ 
quence^ as the revere^ ^wilHiess uttderstood, of his 
fearing to remove from what was considered « good 
parish to a bad one. What shall we say to this evi* 
dence, so rich ? Is it not rather to be imagined that 
the reverend gentleman mi^-understood the reasou? 
Is it to be credited that a young stalwart country 
labourer at 9*. a- week, in the vigour of his youth, with 
aspirations bursting into manhood, in all respects quali^ 
fied for the situation of bailiff at double the wages, mope9 
about or concerning a parish? No; the lightness of 
his he^rt and prospects of prosperity beforo him leav# 
f^ttlepients out of the question, for he hopes never jbQ 
nee4 pne. 
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Agsiin, the same reverend gentleman " was requested 
by a poor man whom he respected^ to find a situation 
for his son in London : the son was a strong young 
man, worldng at 8». a-week." He succeeded in getting 
a good. ' situation for him in London, at bne guinea 
per week ; but the young man " was not forthootning." 
It appeared that he had altered his mind, ais the 
reverend gentleman f' understood, frbih a reluctance to 
endaager bis settlement." Did not this opponent of 
fiettlei&e^nts know full well that a guinea a-Week wk^ 
b^ter than 8f ? Thata gtiineaa-weekwas not a yearly 
hiiing, and thiett a weekly or monthly lodgings in 
London was not a yearly rental ? Did nSt Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick know this, who makcss the quotation ? And 
must we not reasonably infer that " the mass of evi- 
4enQ^'"on this point was very 'meagre, When the com- 
BHSsibn -in their report %o the house could 6nly prbdiice 
s«eb quotations as samples np6n which to base their 
reoommendation for the total abolition of the sefttle- 
ment by -hiring aild service ? 

There was, however, a,nother reason alleged Why 
jMs kind of setlilefaept should tie aibolished, viz. 'that 
townspeople^ saad particularly tradesmen and others i^ 
the mbtropoKs, were deprived of the services of young 
men from the agricultural districts, they being unwil- 
ling to migrate into the towAs for fear of losing their 
fiiettlenotente in the country. The commission in their 
rep6H;, p. 156, say, "there seems indeed good ileason t6 
suppose that' the influx of Irish labourers into London 
is mainly attributable to the disiticlination of the 
labourers in. the neighbouring c6untry to quit their 
existing settltoente." And no wonder; when from the 
stringeht fews of settlement they were not allowed to 
get <me anywhere else ; and that if they went into the 
towns,, or cd,me into London and obtained employment, 
it was onlj to be used up like a load of diean straw; 
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which, after it has aniswered the porpose for which it 
was obtained; is carted back from whence it came/ to 
rot upon the soil that gave it birth. 

The commission support this argument for the aboli- 
tion of settlement by hiring and service, by a quotation 
from the evidence of Mr. John Whittle, one of the 
guardians, and also an overseer of the poor of the 
parish of Christ Church, Spitalfields ; who, upon his 
having been asked, why English labourers are not 
employed in that parish, and especially about Spital- 
fields-market, answered, '* Because English labourers 
ai*e not to be had for love or money. Thousands (weU 
done, Whittle ; say millions whilst your mouth is open, 
ay), thousands of instances may be given, where the 
labourers will not stir for fear of losing their parishesu" 

Now it is well known that a man cannot lose one 
parish till he gains another, and ask any practical mka 
of common sense and common observation, who has 
held for any considerable period an office in the admi- 
nistration of the Poor Laws, whether he has often 
found a country labourer, so in love with the settlement 
at the cart-tail and barn-door, at heavy work and 
light wageS) and the scanty subsistence of a country 
parish, that he would not gladly leave it for lighter 
work and double the wages, for a better subsistence 
and a fixed settlement in the metropolis. 

One great reason why we have so few English 
labourers in London is, that they prefer regular straight- 
forward employment; they like to see their work 
before them, and their habits and tastes are not suited 
to the casualties and varieties of city labour : running 
with baskets of cabbages upon their heads, and sacks 
of potatoes upon their backs, sweeping streets, drawing 
trucks, driving barrows, pitching bricks, mixing mortar^ 
scaling ladders, climbing scaffolds, and running errands, 
are modes of life to which, from previous occupatioi^ 
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the fann labourer is not adapted. Neither would 
the abject servility of Irish labourers^ nor the unwar- 
rantable negro-driving spirit and coarse abuse, too 
observable in London foremen, be congenial to the 
peaceable temper and disposition of our agricultural 
j)easantry, nor be tolerated by the manly spirit -of 
Englishmen. 

Moreover, the London employer wishes to transact 
his business at the least possible cost; and Irish 
labourers, from their habit of subsisting upon the 
lowest quality of food, will work for less wages than 
the English; and this serves the employer's purpose 
the best. Consequently we chiefly lind English 
labourers in respectable firms, in places of trust and 
confidence, in regular employment and good wages, 
and they know it, and strive to keep it; and therefore 
the chances are but few, by which labourers from the 
country can plant themselves in the metropoHs. But 
to talk of their not coming here from fear of losing 
their parishes in the country is ridiculous I They would 
tell you that those met with the greatest loss that 
found them ; and hence the tremulous hesitation which 
every countrj'man betrays the moment a parish officer 
in London begins to question him as to his settlement, 
and the backwardness, often painfully observable, which 
he manifests in disclosing the truth of his rural history, 
lest he should be sent thei'e. A countryman afraid to 
come to London ! Common sense and daily experience 
refute the argument ; for the love of ease, the love of 
pleasure, the love of gain, the love of plenty, turn 
every man's face towards the centre of attraction, and 
all greedily covet the opportunity of getting there ; 
and it is proverbial that a countryman, once settled in 
London, is never known to sicken at his lot, and go 
back again. 

' The foregoing quotations frcHu the eommissioner»' 

g3 
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report cpntadn the principal evidence^ and famlsli the 
principal arguments advanced, upon which thej 
founded theijr recommendation for the abolition of the 
law of settlement by hiring and service : and yet upon 
9uch flimsy and unnatural evidence and such shallow 
arguments, the recommendation was adopted by both 
houses of the legislature. But were the commissioners 
only to blame ? Must we not, in justice to them, ask 
what were the Jjords and Commons about^ to have 
allowed themselves and the country to have been 
juggled by such empirical recommendations^ founded 
upon such baseless evidence and empty reasoning? 
'Tis true, there are certain individuals, whose eccen- 
tricities we pass over at home ; but for their credit, and 
pur own, and the respect thai we bear towards tbeix^ 
we do not aljow the whqle length of their eajniee tQ 
make fools of themselves in public company* Why, ' 
then, were not the common observances of society in 
this respect exeoipli^ed by the representatives of 
the people and the pe^-s of the realm ? Why did 90 
many hundred legislators sit quietly by, and allow two or 
three speculative individuals to crush the existing insti- 
tutions of the country to atoms, and mould and fashion 
such others as their ow^ fancies dictated, for the sake 
of alteration without reference to improvement, ex- 
cept a one-sided policy may be so called 2 

If we inquire as to the settlement by renting it 
tenement, we shall find that the town interest has beea 
quite as actively and e&ctually marshalled against the 
s^riculturaL 

We have seen that in the days of Chief Jastice Heath 
(1633), it was held that ^^ a householder for a mont&^ 
without a just complaint made to remove him or her,^ 
shall be held to be settled." By the statute of Charles 2, 
(1662), the settlement of the householder was re- 
cognized and confirmed, but the term of odbupancy or 
inhabitation necessary to acquire a settlement was en- 
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larged to " forty days at the least." It is here, in this 
statute of Charles 2, that we first find the term ^^ te-^ 
Dement^" and allusion made as to the yearly value of 
such tenement with respect to settlisments. But this 
sdlusion was not made in reality for the purpose of 
showing who gained a settlement by renting or occupy- 
ing such tenement^ but to affirm the irreikovability of 
every person who came into a parish to reside upon or 
in a tenement of the yearly value of ten pounds ; for 
in those days there was no specified amoiuit of rent 
necessary to acquire an irremovability) the mere occu- 
pation of a tenement, and a residence in the parish for 
the space of forty day*, were all that the law required. 

Now a tenement had, from time to time, sicqtiired ^ 
very wide signification in the law, expressing not 
'merely a hoiisq or building, but land, and every cbr^ 
poreal or incorporeal interest which can issue out of it. 
Hence a house, whether for habitation or busihess, an 
tsnithouse, or a part of a house, a mill, whether brought 
into action by water or wind, provided it was a fixture^ 
and, in general^ all erections of a permanent nature, were 
tenements within the meaning of the Act. Land als6, 
and all oorpoireal interests issuing out of it, such as the 
right to the aftermath, the hay and growing grass, 
the right of pasture on any pasture lands, were tene- 
ments, the occupation or use of which, together with 
a residence of forty days in the parish, conferred a set- 
tlement. In like manner a rabbit warren,, tile kilns 
and pot kilns, collieries, mines, rivers, ponds^ rights of 
cutting flags, sedge and rushes, of fishery, lerrief^i, aind 
tolls, have been considered tenements within the mean- 
ing of the Act (a), . . 

But this interpretation of the term " tenement," by 
the Courts of law, was considered by som^ as exceeding 
the intensions of those who framed the statute of 13 

(a) See Lomley's Treatise of the Law of Settlement, p. 9^. 
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a&d 14 Charles 2, and moreover it was considered 
that such liberal interpretation afforded too ready a 
mode of acquiring settlements by rental in towns^ where 
the annual value of house property far exceeds that in 
the country, by which means settlements were easily 
obtained in cities and towns, by rental to the amount 
of ten pounds, either in the shape of apartments or small 
cottages. It is well known that in cities and the large 
towns, mechanics and the labouring population chiefly 
occupy on monthly or weekly rentals, and this custom 
prevails as much as it respects small houses as apart- 
ments. Under the statute of Charles 2, a weekly 
rental at 4«. a week, that is, lOZ. 8^. a year, satisfied 
the law, and the tenant who occupied and resided forty 
days under such hiring, acquired a settlement. But in 
the year 1819, the work of narrowing the means of 
acquiring a settlement by rental began, by the 69 G. 
3, c. 60, which eflected extensive abridgments in this 
head of settlement, almost to the total prohibition of 
settlements being obtained in towns by the labouring 
poor. That Act provided that from and after the 2nd 
of July, 1819,— 

" No person shall acquire a settlement in any parish 
or township, by any tenement rented by such person, 

unless such tenement shall consist of. a separate 
and distinct dwelling-house or building, 

or of land within such parish or township, 

or of both, 

bondjide hired by such person, 

at and for the sum of 10/. a vear at the least, 

for the term of one whole year, 

nor unless such house or building shall be held and 
such land occupied, 

and tJie rent for the same actually paid, for the term 
of one whole year at the least, by the pers6n hiring 
the same, 
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nor unless the whole of such land shall be situate 
within the same parish or township as the house 
wherein the person hiring such land shall dwell 
and inhabit." 

Here in the first place was a complete repeal of all 
possibility of acquiring a settlement by hiring apart- 
ments or a part of a house^ because the tenement 
^^ shall consist of a separate and distinct dwelling-houseJ* 

The monthly and weekly tenants of separate and 
distinct dwelling-houses, who generally consist of the 
better class of labourers, mechanics, (&c., were but little 
better off; for the same Act declared that no person 
should acquire a settlement by renting a tenement, 
unless it was rented '' at and for the sum of lOZ. a-year 
at the least, for the term of one whole year, nor unless 
such tenement was held, and the (that is the whole) 
rent actually paid for the term of one whole year." 

But the legislature, not satisfied with this almost 
total annihilation of settlement to the poor by rental, 
inflicted another restriction* They had abolished set- 
tlements by renting apartments or parts of houses, but 
as in such cases there was generally one tenant that 
rented the whole house from the owner, and sub-let the 
apartments to others, it was considered desirable to 
confiscate his right or means of acquiring a settlement, 
as well as his lodgers ; and therefore by the 1 Will. 4, 
c. 18, 1831, it was provided " That no person shall ac- 
quire a settlement in any parish or township by or by 
reason of such yearly hiring of a dwelling-house unless 
such house shall be a^sttuilly occupied by the person 
hiring the same for one whole year at the least." This 
word actually has been construed by the court of 
Queen's Bench to mean sole, entire, and exclusive oc- 
cupation ; so that a person underletting a part cannot 
gain a settlement. In the case of R. v, St. Nicholas, 
Bochester, which was in point, Lord Denman said, 
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^A constructive occupation will not satisfy; the statute 
requires in terms an actual oecupation^ Here it appears 
that the pauper underlet the two upper floors^ and oc- 
cupied the ground-floor himself. It is impossible to 
^j, in the face of the statute, that the pauper ttrho 
occupied the ground-floor only, actually occupied the 
whole houses The conseqmnoes resulting from this 
statute are remarkable ; a person, of T^hatever degree 
of respectability^ who hires a house by the year at a 
high rent, and underlets a part of it, will be prevented 
from acquiring a settlement by renting^*' 

This Act has proved a mighty machine in crushing^ 
the power of acquiring settlements .by rental in cities 
and towns; for it is well known that many respectable 
persons have hired and do hire lai^e houses, for the 
veirj purpose of sub-letting> either furnished or. others 
wise, andif in the course of years^ through 1 sses, or 
sickness, or death, the surviving family have needed 
relief, they have fondly hoped that after m many yfea^' 
residence and payment of heavy rent, a&d eontributihg 
their quota to the general trdde of the locality, they 
had acquired a home, a settlenoent, in that community 
who have long benefited by their residence. But nO': 
tiie tenant and his lodgers^, since 18*1^1^ have shared the 
^ame fate, and if they have no ant€trior claim .in the 
town, back they must go to the place of their last legal 
settlement which has been axsquired by some anterior 
act of their own, or that of their forefathers. 

. It had been provided by the 59 Geo. S, c. 12, s. 19, 
that " the inhabitants of any parish in vestry assem- 
bijdd might direct that the owners of aU houses, apartr 
ments, and dwellings, which should be respectively let 
to the occupiers at any rent or rate not exceeding QOL 
iK»r less than 6L by the year, for any less period than 
im6 year, shall be assessed to the rates for the relief 
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of the poor for or in respect of such houses, &Cs 
instead of the actual occupiersJ* Numerous local acts 
had also been obtained bj different parishes in cities 
and the larger towns to the like effect. 

Notwithstanding the abridgments in the law of set- 
tlement by rental, by which vast numbers of the 
people of this kingdom from persons (to use Lord 
Denman's words) " of whatever respectability" down 
to the meanest drudge in society, bad been precluded 
from acquiring settlements, yet there were many that 
strove to secure for themselves and their families an 
irremovability, a settlement, in the town or parish 
where they had resided so many years under the exist- 
ing laws; and they did hire a separate and distinct 
dwelling-house at lOZ. a year and upwards; and did 
pay the rent (or, as afterwards enacted, 10/. of the 
rent) for one whole year ; and did actually occupy the 
same for one whole year, under such yearly hiring, and 
thereby acquired a settlement. 

But this was too bad in the eyes of the commis- 
sioners and the townsfolk. Therefore, to trip up 
the heels of the small tradesman, the placeman, the 
respectable operative, and all above the commonest 
dass, in their commendable attempts to secure a home 
for themselves and their children, in time of necessity, 
in the place which they had enriched by their labour, 
the Po<Mr Law Amendment Act of 1834 provided, 
'^ that from and after the passing of that Act no settle- 
ment should be acquired or completed by occupying: 
a tenement, unless the person occupying the same shaU 
have been assessed to the poor-rate, and shall hav» 
paid the same in respect of such tenement for one 
year." 

It is curious to observe, at a glance, by what grada- 
tions the mode of acquiring settlements by rental hsa 
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been reduced to almost an impossibility^ as far as the 
great mass of the people are concerned. Thus ;— 

tn 1633. Any person being a householder for a month, 
that is, twenty-eight days, was deemed to 
have a good settlement. 

„ 1662. Any person occupying a tenement of the 
annual value of lOZ. for forty days. 

„ 1819. The tenement must be separate and dis- 
tinct, hired at lOZ. at the least for one 
year, occupied under such yearly hiring 
one year, and the rent paid for one year. 

„ 1831. The person hiring must actually occupy the 
whole of such tenement taken under such 
terms himself for one whole year; and 

„ 1834. The tenant is prohibited the franchise or 
settlement, unless he performs the impos- 
sibility of paying the poor-rates with 
which he is purposely not charged, and 
consequently (of him) never demanded. 

This measure almost entirely swept away the pos- 
sibility of even the better classes of the industrial 
community acquiring a settlement by rental, because 
the commission and the townspeople knew that in 
cities and towns the landlords or owners of houses 
generally compounded for, or, what is frequently 
called farmed, their houses, by composition with the 
parish under the 69 Geo. 3, already quoted, by which 
means the landlord pays a smaller amount of rates 
and charges a higher rent ; and as he is rated " in- 
stead of the actual occupier," the parish rids itself of 
the settlement of the tenant, and bv this means the 
towns cast off those in old age and impotency, in 
widowhood, sickness, and want, who have been in 
their health and# prosperity the greatest source of 
wealth to the native community. 
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Thousands 6f persons have thiis been anntiall j sent 
tack into the country when their resources have failed, 
and they have ceased to be profitable members of 
society in the towns, and hence it is not surprising 
that tiie agricultural interest complains of the number 
of its poor. A great man once sarcastically said, 
" that it was no wonder if Oxford and Cambridge were 
jsuch learned places, considering how much knowledge 
was yeariy carried thither, and how little was ever 
brought away." The same may be said of the opera- 
tion of the law of parochial settlements. It is no won- 
der that country parishes are so full of paupers, 
considering how many poor are yearly carried thither, 
^md how few are ever brought away. 

Next to the settlement by renting a tenement may 
be noticed that by payment of rates. This settlement 
was introduced by the 8 Will. & Mary, c. 11, s. 6, 
A. D. 1691, which enacted, "that if any person who 
shall come to inhabit in any town or parish shall be 
•charged with and pay his share towards the public 
taxes or levies of the said town or parish, then he 
shall be adjudged and deemed to have a legal settle- 
ment in the same." There was no limit as to value, 
nor particulars as to description of property in this 
statute in respect of which the person should be rated. 
It was sufficient to be charged with and pay his 
share, with an accompanying residence in the parish 
for the space of forty days after he had paid the rate, 
and this law of settlement held good for upwards of a 
century afterwards. 

But this mode of acquiring a parochial settlement, 
like others, was doomed to be curtailed. And by the 
35 Geo. 3, c. 101, s. 4, a.d. 1795, it was enacted, 
^^ that from and after the passing of this Act no person 
or persons whatsoever shall gain a settlement in any 
parish, township, or place, by being charged with and 
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paying his, her, or their share towawfe the public taxes 
or levies of the said parish in respect of any tenement 
hot being of the yearly value o{ lOlJl *^ A restric- 
tion," say the commission of inquiry, in their report 
of 1834, "that virtually repealed i:hia-h«ad of ■aetttes^ 
ment." 

It should be remembimnBd that in the days ijf Wal- 
liam and Mary, and down to the Teign fof G^i^e S^ 
a person 'was not charged to the relief of the pocff 
in respect of a tenement, but under tibe statute of 
Elizabeth, 'according to his kuppoied 'ability* And if 
he was charged wit^ and paid what waa considered ihis 
shoj^e, that .was held -fiufficient-; but the 85. >Ge€uS 
recognizes the principle, which was then beginning to 
obtain, of rating persons in respect of their tenements 
or holdings, and the ;mode of acquiring a settlemeidi 
by payment of rates was greatly abridged by denymg 
the franchise to all who paid rates in respect <Kf UaoiA^ 
ments under the annual value of lOZ. By: which 
«nactmefit thousands of persons were prevented 'firom 
•acquiring settlements by payments of rates In country 
villages and small towns, where the average annuld 
value of cottages and small housea is from 62. to 8i 
a year. But th«re was nothing said in this statute as 
to the period for which th^ tenement ishould be hired> 
or of its being separate and distinct. 

This mode of iicquiring a settlement was «till itir^ 
ther abridged by the 6 Geo. 4, c. 67) A. b. 1825> which 
enacted, "that no person shall acquire a settlement in 
any parish by or by reason of paying parochiai rites 
for any tenement, unless such tenement shall sconsisl 
of a separate and distinct .dWelling-house or laad, ot 
both, band jfide rated at and for the sum of lOL a yeat 
at the least for the term of one wh(de year." This 
enactment of Geo. 4 imposed the same difficulties witii 
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pespect to settlement by payment of tales as had been 
imposed by his father in 1B19 with respect to renting 
a tenement; and they were both based on the same 
foundation. 

The legislature made two abortive attempts, further 
to abridge this law of settlement : first, by attempting 
to include it in the acttial Occupation Act of 1881 4 
and secondly, in the Poor-Law Amendment Act of 
•1834. Beapecting the former Act, it was said in the 
case of R. v. Stoke Damerel, " that though the legisla- 
ture in that Act recite two grievances, they leave one," 
namiely,, settlement by payment of rates, ^^untouched." 
And in the latter, although they enacted that no perr 
son should acquire a settlement by occupying a tene- 
ment unless he shall have been assessed to the poof 
rato, and «baU have paid the same in respect of such 
teoeixient for <me yeaar^ yet they said nothing as it 
iB£}>ects acquiring a settlement by payment of rates 
for one year. So tiiat whilst the tenement settlement 
has received two additioual trammels since 1825, the 
settlem^ent by payment of taxes still remains based 
upon the Act of that year. 

It has been suggested that the legislature considered 
that the Acts of 1831 and 1834 would have virtually 
suppressed the settlement by payment of taxes, and 
that the courts of law would have ruled the repeal by 
ii^erence ; but the judges did not consider the lan- 
guage of the statute sufficiently strong to authorize 
such an interpretation, and therefore they ruled against 
guch alleged intention, on account of the insufficient 
wording of the Act; Lord Denman adding, in the case of 
B. Stoke V, Damerel, " Believing, as I certainly do, that 
the legislature meant to get rid of the settlement al- 
together by payment of rates, still I cannot see they 
have taken efiectual means for doing so-" 

There is another head of settlement to which we 
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will now dllade^ nflmelj, thafc by serving an office. 
This head of settlement has met with a worse fate than 
its neighbours. It was bad enough to abridge ; but 
here is a total repeal. 

The same statute of William and Mary which 
created a settlement by payment of taxes, created a 
settlement by serving an office, that is, a public annual 
office, in the following language ; " if any person, who 
shall come to inhabit in any town or parish, shall for 
himself, and on his own account, execute any pubHc 
office or charge, in the said town or parish, during one 
whole year, he shall be adjudged and deemed to have 
a legal settlelnent in the same." 

The following have been detefmiried by the courts of 
law to be public offices within the meaning of the sta- 
tute, by which persons might acquire settlements in 
any town or parish, viz.: — Constable, borsholder, 
tithingman, boroughwarden, churchwarden, parish 
clerk, sexton, overseer, assistant overseer, hog-ringer, 
hay ward, town-crier and bellman, collector of land tax, 
collector of duties on births and burials, ale-taster of a 
borough, and the bailiff of a borough. 

This or rather these modes of acquiring parochial 
settlements appear to have remained unchanged firom 
the year 1691 to the year 1834, when at the recom- 
mendation of the commission of inquiry, it was en- 
acted, by the Poor-Law Amendment Act, " That from 
and after the passing of this Act no settlement shall be 
acquired by serving an office." 

There remains only one other head of settlement to 
be noticed, namely, the settlement by apprenticeship. 

Mr. Lumley, in his evidence before the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the law of parochial settlement, in 1846, said that 
settlement "by apprenticeship is materially shaken 
and very much restricted." Bespecting which we 
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must suppose that he alludes to the law prohibitmg the 
binding of children to chimney sweeps^ and the repeal 
of the law of settlement by apprenticeship to the se» 
service. 

Now, as to the total repeal of the settlement by ap-w 
prenticeship to the sea service, a question may be raised. 
A very great proportion of apprentices to the sea ser- 
vice have been, and are, put out at the expense of rural 
parishes which lie inland a few miles from the seaport 
where the master resides and where the apprentice is 
bound. 

Let us hear the reason assigned by the commission, 
in their report to the House of Commons, why they- ' 
proposed to abolish this head of settlement. They 
say, "An apprentice is settled finally in the parish 
where he sleeps the last night in his condition of 
apprentice, provided he has slept there either con- 
tinuously or at different times, though with intervals 
even of years, for forty days in the whole. In the 
meantime he carries with him, wherever he goes, a 
contingent right of settlement, and may, in fact; gain as 
many settlements as there are periods of forty days in 
the period of his apprenticeship, each fresh settlement 
suspending all the previous ones, subject to their re-t 
vival, if his last night is spent in any parish in which 
he has slept as an apprentice for thirty-nine days. 
Bitter complaints are made of this grievance by the 
ratepayers of towns having ports, or situated on the 
banks of navigable rivers." And then the commission 
produce two pieces of evidence to make out the case- 
one from South Shields, and the other from Itchenor, 
in the county of Sussex. 

The following is an extract, say the commission, 
from a memorial " addressed to us by the overseers 
and select vestry of South Shields." 
. " The township of South Shields is a narrow piece 
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of ground^ bounded on one side by tKe river Tjme, amd 
on the other by the township of Westoe ; and consists 
of docks, manufactories, shops, and houses^ which 
houses are occupied for the most part by the woridng 
classes. That the township of South Shields becomes 
ezceissively burdened with ' sailor> poor ;^ so much so 
that of 1500 paupers at present receiving relief, 75 per 
cent, belong to that class.'* 

^' That, as the law at present stands, the settlement 
of a seaman is purely a matter of chance, d^ending 
on the direction and force of the wind, the state of the 
weather, the manner in which a ship lies moored, and 
other circumstances purely casual ^ and that in by &r 
the greater part of the applications made to this vestry 
l^ seamen, the settlement cannot be ascertained, and 
tike difficulty is still much greater wh^i the application 
is made by the widow. That all parishes and town- 
ships bordering on navigaUe rivals are more or less 
affected by the same circumstances." Thus far as to 
South Shields* 

'^The following case of hardship," say the commis- 
sion,/^ was: represented by a gentleman resident in and 
occupying nearly the- whole oi Itchenor, a small parish 
at the western extremity of Sussex. This parish is 
divided irom. that of Bosham by a small arm of the 
sea. It is the practice of. vessels belonging to the 
port of Chichester to unload their cargoes^at Itchenor, 
and consequently to moor their vessels 1;here. It not 
un&equently happens, that articles of apprenticeship 
expire during the time that a vessel is moored there, 
and consequently the apprentice gains a settlement, 
as he has probably, during the term of his apprentice- 
ship, slept the requisite number of nights at Itchenor. 
But there is another grievance in this case. The 
channel divides Itchenor from Bosham; and as the 
cable is long enough to allow the vessel to swing across 
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if a man will svv'ear the ship was lying at Itchenor^ 
and thei parish officer, is 'unable to prove to the con- 
trary, he will obtain a settlement. The father of the. 
present occupier tried the pomt^ and lost* it. It is. 
opnsidered that: more than half of the persons having 
settlements in this parish- have obtained them in the 
above manner.'- — pp. 159, 160. 

Upon this evidence alone, the legislature thoi^ht 
proper to acquiesce in the recommendation of the com- 
nussioners, and forthwith abolished settlement by ap- 
prenticeship to the sea service. 

But it should 'have been remembered, that all aud< 
every one of the evils and inconveniences complained 
of might have been easily rectified; by a provision 
similar to that in resjpect of workhouses. A workhouse, 
for all purines of settlement, is deemed to be situate 
in that parish cm* whose account the pauper is charge- 
able. And so might. a ship be deemed, for purposes of 
settlement, to be always riding at anchor in the parish 
or port that is her home, and the apprentice to be 
settled in that place wherein he was fii'st bound, and 
whose prosperity has been augmented by his labours, 
in like manner as any other apprentice. 

Having thus reviewed the various curtailments or 
restrictions which have been made in some of the^ 
modes by which persons might formerly acquire pa- 
rochial settlements) and the abolition of others alto- 
gether, — namely, that by estate, hiring and service, 
renting a tenement, payment of rates, serving an 
oi&ce, and apprenticeship, — six heads of settlement 
out of nine, there only remain three, namely, that 
by birth, parentage, and marriage> unaltered. But 
even the remaining heads of settlement stilL available) 
few as they are, and as difficult of access as they may- 
be, are more than the commissioners intended. They 
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considered even these too numerous and too easily 
acquired; and although they had just before said that» 
^^If they (settlements) had not been created^ the 
parish officers would have been empowered to confine 
almost every man to the place of his birth," by which 
he would have been prevented from vending his only 
merchandize, namely, his labour, in whatever market 
he best could, yet after a few words peculiar to the. 
report, they sum it up thus :*— " We recommend, there- 
fore, that settlement by hiring and service, apprentice- 
ship, purchasing or renting a tenement, estate, paying 
rates, or serving an office, be abolished." And then 
they add, " There will remain parentage, birth, and 
marriage." 

But even in this they fancied themselves over gene- 
rous, and fain would have lopped off the former of 
these three, namely, settlement by parentage. But 
finding themselves beset by the law of nature, which 
denounces the removal of a child from its parent 
whilst within the age of nurture, and needing parental 
protection, they recommended, " That the settlement 
of every legitimate child should follow that of the 
parents until such child should attain the age of six- 
teen years, or the death of its surviving parent, and 
then in either case to be settled in the place in which 
it was bom. 

The legislature, however, refused to accede to this 
and many other recommendations. They left the 
settlements by birth, parentage, marriage, payment of 
rates, and apprenticeship (except as to the sea service), 
as they found them, modified or otherwise by the 
recent statutes. They abridged the mode of acquiring 
' a settlement by renting a tenement, and limited, the 
power of retaining a settlement by estate ; whilst the 
settlements by hiring and service, serving an office. 
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and apprenticeship to the sea service^ thej abolished 
altogether. 

And now let us inquire as to what has been the 
consequences of the restrictions and repeals that have 
been made by the legislature^ in these respects^ during 
the last thirty years. 

The infant orphan has to prove its birth by indis- 
putable evidence^ and identify itself with its parents in 
their graves. 

The enterprising youth cannot gain a settlement by 
apprenticeship to service on the sea^ nor the young 
agricidtural labourer by hiring and service on the 
land. 

The man of maturer years cannot acquire a settle- 
ment by serving an office, and scarcely by renting a 
house and payment of rates. If he has an estate left 
him by his forefathers, or buys one with his own 
money, and thereby obtains a settlement, you take it 
from him, like a thief, if he gets ten miles out of sight. 
If he marries, and begets children, and dies, you trans- 
port his widow and orphans to a place they never saw 
in their lives. If he lives to old age, and commits the 
crime of poverty, you put him into a cart, and send 
him to the parish which he left fifty years ago. 

Thus the prevention of settlements being acquired, 
and casting out the aged, the impotent and unfortunate 
in the time of their necessity, and sending them to some 
old settlements of their forefathers^ has been the fruit- 
ful source of orders of removal, and the consequent 
alarming expenses of litigation. In 1844, Sir James 
Graham, then home secretary, said that, ^' He wished 
to bring in a bill for the amendment of the law of set- 
tlement in England. In the last year there had been 
19,000 orders of removal executed, affecting about 
46,000 persons. That word removal involved a great 

H 
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amount of human sufTering &om breaking up of old 
abodes, habits and connections." 

We have seen that the restrictions upon acquiring 
new settlements enabled the towns to cast off the poor 
by sending them back into the country. The conse- 
quence was, and is, that the landowner and the tenant 
farmer have mutually contrived to retaliate, by throw- 
ing as much of the onus as possible back upon the 
towns by pulling down their cottages and compelling 
their labourers to reside where best they can. Hence 
they are driven with their families from the thatched 
cottage and the pure air of heaven, to the wretched 
hovels that skirt the neighbouri g towns, from which 
they have daily to walk several miles to their labour, 
and return at night to nestle with sickly squalor and 
mephitic poison. 

In 1847 Mr. Chadwick visited Reading, in conse*- 
quence of the fever which had proved so fatal to the 
labouring population resident in that place, during the 
previous year ; and upon his return he said, " Whilst 
making inquiries upon the subject, I learned that some 
of the worst conditioned places were occupied by agri- 
cultural labourers. Many of them, it appeared, walked 
four, six, seven, and even eight miles, in wet and snow, 
to and from their places of work. I was informed that 
they were driven in there by the pulling down of cot»- 
tages, to avoid parochial settlements and contributions 
to their maintenance, in the event of destitution." 

The vicar of Ardeley, in his letter to the Right Hon. 
M. T. Baines, M.P., the president of the Poor-law 
board, 1849, says, " On making inquiries on the subject 
of the cottages of the poor, I found in the West of 
England a whole parish without a single residence for 
labourers, and only one house in it besides the church 
and the parsonage that was a farm-house ; and I was 
informed that the proprietor and lord of the manor 
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being one person^ a wealthy man^ objected to cottages 
for the poor, because they made his property liable to 
the greater charge of poor-rates, and by degrees he got 
rid of them all ;" and he adds, " I believe there are 
many such cases to be found ii^ every county in 
England." 

Now as certain gentlemen, entertaining certain spe- 
culative opinions as to a reformation of these evils and 
abuses, in 1834, for they are of very long standing, 
induced the legislature to pass an Act agreeable to their 
recommendations, by abridging the power of acquiring 
settlements still farther, by which they saddled certain 
districts with enormous rates, so they made the evil 
still worse by affording greater inducements to both 
town and country, studiously, to evade the burden of 
maintaining their respective poor. The country won't 
keep the poor, or at least as few as possible, and the 
towns won't own them, and hence arises that mass of 
floating casual unsettled poor that we find in the me- 
tropolis and larger towns ; and the state of our Poor 
Laws stni remains one of as much solicitude and dissa- 
tisfaction as it was two centuries ago. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On the Proposal to make the Poor a Natianal Charge. 

After fifteen years' working of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act of 1834, and the numerous amendments of 
that Act suggested by enlarged experienpe, there is 
still great dissatisfaction expressed by all classes of the 
community as to the result of that measure. And whilst 
some have suggested a return to the ancient heads of 
settlement under certain modifications suitable to the 
present state of society, by which the poor might be 
settled and supported by local assessments, consistent 
(as it is alleged) with the natural order of society, mo- 
rality, and sound policy, another batch of speculators 
has arisen, ready to jump to the other extreme, whose 
vaunting text is, " A national rate, abolish the law of 
settlement, and let the country at large be every pauper's 
parish ; equalize the rates, and you will cure the evil at 
once." And another writer of the same school lays 
his premises thus : " An equalized poor-rate all over 
the kingdom, with an entire abolition of the law of 
settlement, is decidedly the only real remedy and cure 
for the evil." 

It is both amusing and surprising to observe with 
what persevering assiduity some persons hive laboured 
to collect and collate statistical information ; and pre- 
pare therefrom large and bewildering tables of figures 
marshalled in " regular confusion," to elucidate or 
establish a certain position. According to the l4)ndon 
and Westminster Review (April; 1838), " Their whole 
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labour consists in sowing figures and reaping sums." 
One gentleman informs us that he has accomplished the 
self-imposed task and very disagreeable labour of cal- 
culating the average (poor-rate) in the pound paid by 
every parish, &c., in England and Wales for the four 
years, 1839 — ^1842, and now presents it to the public 
in a tabular form, for the purpose of showing the ine- 
qualities of the rates made for the relief of the poor in 
this country, from which we learn that there are in 
England 

303 parishes paying less than 6d, in the pound. 
1853 ,. „ from 0^. 6d, to 1^. 0^. pound. 

2874 ,; „ ,,10-16 „ 

2558 
3235 
1276 
491 
188 
73 
34 
15 
6 
54 



„ „ yy J. M » W yy 

„ „ „ 2 3 „ 

,,30-40 „ 

„ „ ,,40 — 50 „ 

,,50 — 60 „ 

„ „ ,,60 — 70 „ 

„ „ „ 7 — 8 „ 

,,80-90 „ 

„ 9 0-10 „ 

„ „ above 10 - - „ 



Mr. Wakley is reported to have said, in his place in 
the House of Commons in July, 1849, when speaking 
on this subject, that '^ it was notorious that in some 
rich parishes, where the rents of houses were from 
150Z. to 700Z. a year, the rates did not exceed Sd. in 
the pound, while in the poorer parishes they varied 
from 2^. to 12«. in the pound. 

Lord Nugent, in moving for '^ a committee to in- 
quire into the practicability of better providing for the 
maintenance of the indigent poor of England and 
Wales by an equal and general apportionment of the 
burden of the samQ," in Jime, 1849, g^ave us another 
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piece of statistical information on the subject. He is 
reported. to have said, — 

" From the return 375 he found, that in the country 
parts of England, of the parishes and townships of 
England and Wales, 
1650 were rated at a difference between 1 qr. and 6d. 

in the pound. 
3372 were rated at a difference between 6d. and 1^. 

8380 „ V 77 !*• — 4*- 

883 „ „ „ 4«. —14*. 

And the same noble lord, speaking of the metro- 
polis, further said, " that it appeared from the evidence 
of Mr. Hall, one of the Poor Law commissidhers, that 
the union of 

Bermondsey was rated at 
East London ,, 

West London „ 

Bethnal Green „ 
St. James, Westminster 
St. George, Hanover-square 
and only „ 

Numerous other quotations might be easily made ; 
but the foregoing are quite sufficient to show the basis 
upon which the argument is founded for a national 
poor's rate. It may be as well to add, that Mr. Wakley 
is reported to have said that, '^ according to an able 
and elaborate calculation, it would appear that, if the 
poor rates were levied equally on the whole commu- 
nity, the average charge, even with the present esta- 
blishment, would not amount to 1«. 6d. in the pound." 

The commission appointed in 1831, who contem- 
plated eveii extravagant changes in the Poor Laws of 
this country, weighed the merits of such an universal 
rate with intense anxiety, and they said, " There is no 
change that would have so numeroils and so arddnt. 
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a body of su|)porters. Other changes may be sub- 
mitted to — this alone would have enthusiastic partisans. 
StiU, admitting all the force of all the arguments in 
favour of a national change^ we do not recommend one« 
If a national system had been adopted one hundred 
years ago, it is probable that our present situation 
would have been worse than we now find it." 

The wise man says, " he that is first in his owfa 
cause seemeth just, but his neighbour cometh after- 
wards and searcheth him." Let us, therefore, inquire 
as to the merits of this proposed s6heme* There is 
a trifling deficiency observable in the beginning of 
every speech, paper, and pamphlet, that I have heard 
or read on this subject, and that is the absence, not 
only of any argument, but even an attempt to prove 
that the maintenance of the poor in this country is 
a national burden. The advocates of a national 
equalized poor-rate ought undoubtedly to have proved 
this to begin with^ and, having based this position by 
sound argument on a solid foundation, they might 
have reared the superstructure, and carried out the 
architectural order of tables and calculations. Bxdj 
instead of this^ they have choseii to shirk the m&in 
question at the threshold, and assume premises never 
granted ; to exhibit certain aerial conclusions which, 
glitter in the sun, and amuse themselves with the 
varied hues of their own creation. 

A great logician said^ " Those propositions which are 
to stand as first principles, and on which the whole 
argument depends^ must be viewed on all sides with 
the utmost accuracy, lest an error being admitted 
there, should difiuse itself through the whole subject^ 
For want of this care, sometimes a large treatise has 
been written by a long deduction of consequences 
from one or two doubtful principles, which principled 
have been effectually refuted in a few lines, and thus 
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the whole treatise has been destroyed at once : so the 
largest and fairest building sinks and tumbles to the 
ground if the foundation and comer stones are feeble 
and insufficient.'' 

But the advocates of an equalized national poor-rate 
do not start with first principles^ but with inferences 
and propositions^ which are rather alleged emanations 
than principles^ and therefore it is necessary to trace 
their pedigree to ascertain whether they are Intimate 
or otherwise. 

One writer starts with this affirmation^ '^ Every 
person ought to bear an equal share of a national 
burden/' and then flies off at a tangent to show how 
the chaise of the poor of this kingdom should be 
equally divided amongst the community. In practice 
he forms this syllogism. 

Every person ought to bear an equal share of a 
nationd burden ; the relief of the poor is a national 
burden ; therefore every person ought to bear an equal 
share in providing that relief. 

But the middle term has not been proved^ and is 
denied; and; therefore, the third falls to the ground. 

On the contrary, it is contended, that the argument 
should stand thus : — 

Every person ought to bear an equal share of a 
national burden ; but the relief of the poor is not a 
national burden ; therefore every person ought not to 
bear an equal share in providing that relief. 

Here issue is joined on the first principles ; and 
now will commence the discussion. And here let it 
be observed, that the writer does not advocate thie 
present areas of rating and settlement. 

It is necessary also to premise by saying, that rating 
and settlement are so allied and interwoven both in 
theory and practice, that they will be best treated of 
as one subject — the one of necessity being co-exten-. 
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sive with the other. If you have parochial rating, the 
tsettlement will arise within the same area; if an union 
rating, the settlement, though extended, will be con- 
fined to the limits of that union. If the rate be 
national, then the country at large will be the area of 
settlement, and the right to relief co-extensive with 
that area ; for, as we have before said, " by the term 
settlement is to be understood a permanent indestruc- 
tible right to take the benefit of the Poor Laws in a 
particular parish or place which maintains its own 
poor." Consequently you may contract or expand the 
limits of that place as you please, the '^ indestructible 
right" will be proportionably affected. 

Let us, therefore, now inquire as to how far it 
would be consistent with reason, and justice, and sound 
policy, that the coimtry at large should be every 
pauper's parish, and that the poor should be supported 
by a national rate leviable alike on every individual of 
the community according to his ability. 

It is readily admitted by the promoters of this 
scheme that poverty, like all other conditions in life, 
is more general in some localities than in others ] and 
is, to a certain extent, the necessary consequence of 
the circumstances connected with such localities. 
That all circumstances and localities have as much of 
the kindred productions, in a temporal point of view, 
which naturally result from the gathering together of 
the labouring poor, as they have of the manufactured 
productions arising from the circumstantial and local 
outlay of capital. Thus, where there is an outlay of 
capital in the erection and working of manufactories, 
the labouring class, or what is frequently termed the 
operatives, will naturally resort for employment ) and 
there others will invest capital in the erection of 
dwellings suitable to the convenience and circum- 
stances of those for whose occupation they are in- 

h3 
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tended. That maritime localities have maritime poor f 
commercial localities have commercial poor ; mining 
districts have mining poor ; agricultural localities have 
agricultural poor. That in those districts where the 
greatest number of labourers are employed^ there are 
found the greatest number of poor ; and that in those 
districts where the fewest are employed, there is the 
corresponding result. That the demand for relief in 
the respective localities ebbs and flows in proportion to 
the prosperity or depression of their respective tradeiB. 
But is it reasonable to infer from these things, that 
when that demand does arise, the whole community 
is to be taxed with the charge of that relief made 
necessary by the means individually employed ta accu- 
mulate local wealth and local prosperity ? And after 
mechanics and labourers have been worn out by those 
who have embarked large capitals in, various profitable 
speculations, and the neighbourhood has been enriched 
by the local prosperity, are the operatives, like old 
horses, to be turned upon the common charge of the 
national purse,^ and the country at large to be every 
pauper's parish ? 

One maxim in law says, " He who takes the benefit 
ought to bear the charge." And another says, "Every 
one is presumed to contemplate the consequence of his 
own act." Wealth is the production of labour, and 
poverty in that locality the natural consequence of 
both. Therefore, as the manufacture of wealth, in 
whatever shape, has been local, so the poverty is local, 
and as the benefits have been local, so the consequent 
charge should also be local, and not national. 

Such was the common-law and common-sense prin- 
ciple upon which the parochial charge instituted by 
Elizabeth was founded, and, whilst the then-existing 
natural order of society remained unchanged, it bore 
ruit worthy of the policy which framed it. Like all 
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other remains of antiquity, this is now most distin-? 
guishable in the rural districts. The nobleman or 
landlord lets his estate at such a reduced rental as is 
mutually understood will enable the tenant-farmer to 
contribute his share towards the relief of the poor 
having demand on the land. The farmer haying ac- 
cepted the covenants proposed, has no right to 
demand, nor expect to be released from his engage- 
ments — ^namely, to pay over to the poor that which 
his landlord has, in fact, left in his hands for that 
purpose, but neither landlord nor tenant should be 
liable to a second charge, which may arise a himdred 
miles o£P, the result of an artificial state of society 
brought about by other men's speculations. 

The monied capitalist is free to employ that capital 
as he pleases, either in commerce or in loans. If he 
prefers the latter, and invests that capital in good faith 
of the national credit, upon the principle that he meets 
his own personal liabilities and local obligations, when- 
ever and wherever they arise, there is no law, neither 
would it be reasonable that there should be, to render 
him also liable for the natural results of other men's 
actions. 

There are a great number of individuals in this 
country who have small capitals, but, from the love 
of ease and quietude, prefer receiving a small per 
centage upon that capital, certain, to entering upon a 
bustling speculation, with its attendant anxieties, in 
which they might either realize immense wealth, or 
lose their all; but if others, whose minds are diife- 
rentiiy constituted, are fond of having a game at the 
lottery of trade, and become either baronets or beggars, 
is it reasonable — is it just, to tax the former witjh an 
equal share towards the support of the human ma- 
chinery, by which the latter have either filled their 
pockets or burnt their fingers? And yet we ^^ 
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blandly told by a popular writer, that, " Of its justice 
we think there cannot be a second opinion." We 
should think not. 

Again ; in those localities which abound with manu- 
factories and commerce, there are always numerous 
tradesmen who, in the course of a few years, either 
accumulate a large amount of money, or, it may be, 
realize perfect independence, through the commerce 
created by the increased population of the neighbour- 
hood. But is it reasonable— is it just — ^that when 
their customers are in want, and reduced to that penury 
which is natural to age, to circumstances, locaHty, and 
commerce, tradesmen should lock their tills and close 
their doors, and say — Let the country at large be every 
pauper's parish, and let those have an equal share in 
relieving the poor in their adversity who had no share 
in their prosperity ? 

You might as well, and with equal reason and justice, 
ask the country at large to contribute equally towards 
the repairs of the manufacturer's broken or worn-out 
machinery or dilapidated manufactory, and to make 
good his losses by trade, as to contribute equally to 
the relief of his indigent worn-out poor. The one is 
as much the natural consequence of trade and com- 
merce, and is as much calculated upon by the manu- 
fecturer and the tradesman in their profits imposed, 
and stipulated for in their disposing and purchasing of 
trade, as the other. And, therefore, it is both unrea- 
sonable and unjust afterwards to shirk their liabilities, 
and attempt to draw money out of other people's 
pockets to maintain the poor, which they have already, 
and are now, in the shape of profits, putting into their 
own. 

But this equalized national rate is alleged to be con- 
sonant both with the statute law and the dictum of 
high legal authorities, and both statute and cases are 
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quoted to prove the averment. Beginning with the 
statute of Elizabeth^ it is said — 

^^ By that statute it was ordained that certain rates 
for the support of the poor should be raised by each 
parish. They were to be a burthen upon all who, 
within the provisions of that Act, were held rateable ; 
but it was not enjoined that the amount or mode of 
raising a rate in one parish should conform with that 
raised in another. By that statute the overseers of a 
parish are required to raise weekly, or otherwise (by 
taxation of every inhabitant, parson, vicar and other, 
and of every occupier of lands, houses, tithes impro- 
priate, propriations of tithes, coal mines, or saleable 
underwoods in the parish, in such competent sum or 
sums of money as they shall think fit), a convenient 
stock, &c., to be gathered out of the parish according 
to the ability of the same parish." 

We are then introduced to the decisions of the courts 
of law as to eqtuility of rating, and Sir A. Barley's 
case (3 Bulstrode, 354) is quoted, wherein it was held 
by Justices Hutton and Cooke that the amounts for 
the relief of the poor were to be made in an equal 
manner upon the inhabitants. 

The next case quoted is that of Hex v. Thomas^ 
Mast, (6 Term Reports, 156) which involved a ques- 
tion of relative rateability, wherein Lord Kenyon held 
^' that the assessment for the relief of the poor ought 
to be so contrived that each inhabitant should con- 
tribute in proportion to his ability, which is to be 
ascertained by his possessions in the parish." 

So also in another case. Justice Park is stated to 
have held that "the great point to be aimed at in 
every rate is equality, and whatever is the proportion 
at which, according to its true rateable value, any 
property is rated, is the proportion in which every 
other property ought to be rated." 
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Whoever doubted the propriety or soimdness of the 
doctrine thus laid down by the learned judges? but 
whoever imagined that they spoke of national equaUty ? 
Each and every of the preceding quotaticms whieb 
have been called to support th« doctrine of national 
equality, has nothing to do with the matter. They 
spoke of local rating, or parochial assessments. The 
statute also is to the same effect, as it speaks of raising 
by taxation competent sums of money '^ according to 
the ability of the same parish." Therefore, these bor- 
rowed props to a national equalization of poor-rates 
fall to the ground, which again shows the &Jlacy of 
reasoning from inferences instead of first principles. 
Equality of rating should be the principal ingredient 
in all taxation, but the area sought to be equalized 
should be shown to be equally benefited. 

The greatest evil is, that the cities and towns where 
manufactories and trades are in the ascendancy are not 
liable to relieve that poverty which they themselves 
have created — ^that they who take the benefit do not 
bear the charge, but, through the folly of abridging 
the means of acquiring settlements^ they have a right, 
" according to law," to receive the benefit, and release 
themselves from the charge, by sending the {^d, the 
infirm, the sick, and the worn-out pauper back into the 
country, to be a burden upon the land. But this is 
the result of unwise, ungenerous-, and, one is almost 
tempted to say, dishonest legislation,, and not the result 
of the natural promptings of civilized society. Let 
nature work in its own way, and equal causes wiU 
produce equal effects ; but, if you attempt to stop it, 
or turn it, or hold it in trammels, it will, as it has, 
become distorted, irregular, ricketty, and unnatural in 
its results. 

The commission of enquiry, in their report of 1834, 
said, <^ If they (i. e. settlements) had not been created. 
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the parish officers would have been empowered to con^ 
fine almost every man to the place of his birth" — that 
is^ because, previous to the creation of other settiementi^^ 
birth was the only one, to which parish officers could 
i^move, and very frequently did remove 5 but when 
other settlements were created, men acquired a right 
of irremovability, and therefore they could not be 
removed back to the jJace of their birth. But by abo* 
lishing and abridging those settlements, they are for 
the most part un-created, if we may so speak, and this 
has produced the same result as if they had never been 
created, and hence arise so many orders of removal, 
and so much passing of men and their families, or 
widows and their children, to the places of their birth 
or parentage. 

But let the labourer be free ; let him have a chance, 
an opportunity of disposing of his only marketable 
commodity where best he can, and of acquiring a 
home in that place and among that people who derive 
a joint advantage from the sweat of his brow and the 
wages of his hands. Let the tree that he waters in 
his youth and vigour, yield a portion of its fruit for 
his support in his old age and infirmity : but never 
turn him upon the country at large. His labour has 
been local, his society local, his family that have 
grown up around him are local, the benefits which he 
has conferred have been local, and therefore the guid 
pro quo should be local, and it would be unreasonable 
to send him any where else to ask it, and unjust to 
requu*e any one else to give it. 

Talk of abolishing the law of settlement ! you might 
as well talk of abolishing common sense ; for common 
sense and common law, and common reason, and 
common observation, and common honesty, alike teach 
us, that providence designed society to be reciprocal, 
but evei; reciprocity itself has its limits and its laws ; 
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and as society for the general good is divided into 
sections, so the reciprocity is divided; each section 
having its respective interests and liabilities, but all 
contributing ultimately to the general good, and the 
formation of one grand whole : so each section, accord- 
ing to the benefit it derives from any given source, is 
expected to pay its own costs — to produce a clean 
balance sheet at the general reckoning, and not to 
turn dishonest, shuffling involvents, and attempt to 
saddle other sections with the trouble of discharging 
those liabilities which they have not contracted. 

These sections may be likened to as many benefit 
clubs, where persons are at first admitted only as con- 
tributors; after complying with certain stipulations, 
they become free members ; and in case of their after^ 
wards falling within the limits of other certain rules 
and regulations, they are entitled to the benefits con- 
sequent upon their membership ; but these benefits are 
sacred to that club, and to that club only. No other 
club has a right to draw upon its resources, nor has 
that any right to stave off its .sick members upon the 
stock of another equally sacred. So are the sections 
of society in their local gatherings and interests, 
whether comprised within extensive iboundaries or 
contracted limits, — call them parishes, call them unions^ 
call them districts, or what you please, — they still are 
like so many clubs upon a larger scale, each contri- 
buting a given share for the mutual benefit of all. 
The stipulations for membership are nothing more nor 
less than the grounds of settlements, at first drawn 
and embraced by the common law, and afterwards 
extended and confirmed by the statute, entitling those 
who performed the specified conditions on the one hand 
to participate in the benefits promised on the other. 

The reverse of this would be the highest injustice, 
and contrary to the common course of nature. If we 
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descend, or perhaps more properly speaking, ascend to 
natural history, we find that the ants, " without ruler, 
overseer, or guide," congregate together, and form 
small, separate communities ; every member of each 
community aids in heaping the general stock, ^^and 
labours hard to store it well." We are told that if one 
member meets with an accident, two or more of its 
fellows will assist it to its home ; if its burden is too 
heavy to be borne single-handed, others will put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and relieve it of its difficulty ; 
if a member of any one community is sick, or unable 
to work, it remains at home, and has its wants supplied 
out of that stock to which it had previously deposited 
its quota ; there are no laws of settlement and removal 
among them. What should we say of the tiny, 
thrifty, frugal race, if when a member was ill, or old 
and useless, they shouldered him off to some neigh- 
bouring or distatit mound for support, or call upon the 
neighbouring communities to raise equal contributions 
for its relief? But no : each community provides for 
its own; and those that cease to be productive are 
never carried oiit until they are dead ; and then, and 
not till then, as if to shame humanity or human legis- 
lation, they are carried forth without the walls. " Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be 
wise." 

But why this ado about rates for the relief of the 
poor, above all other local rates? Is it because the 
poor are more exorbitant in their claims, in proportion 
to their usefulness, than other objects of local taxation, 
or because they are a less inevitable compound of 
natural society? There is nothing more special or 
unnatural in poor-rates than in any other local rates ; 
all rates spontaneously flow from the natural consti* 
tution and requirements of civilized society ; they ara 
tisinegudnon to political existence j if you were to 
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abolish every one of them to-day, they ^ould all burst 
into birth to-morrow. Why, then, are poor-rates to be 
oonsolidated into a national rate more than others ? 

The unreasonableness and injustice of a national 
poor-rate may be further elucidated by assimilation. 
Take one for all ; namely, highway rates. 

It is a truth not to be controverted, that in populous 
manufacturing, or extcBsive mercantile districts, firom 
the numerous heavy vehicles necessarily employed in 
the transaction of local commerce, the consumption of 
materials and labomr is proportionably great, and the 
cost of repairs consequent upon such traffic will be 
always in a corresponding ratio. The result is, that 
in those locaUties where such vast amount of traffic 
exists, the highway rates are often 28. in the pound, 
whilst those parts of cities and town^ which are occu" 
pied by the nobility and gentry,-^where the foot-paths 
are paved with York, and the streets pitched with 
Granite, and but little used, — ^the rates do not amount 
to one quarter, and you may almost say not to one- 
eighth of that amount; and in the rural districts^ 
where from the comparative lightness and paucity of 
vehicles the traffic is small,— evidenced by the roads 
being half covered with grass, — the rates are lower 
still. But whoever dreamt of having a national 
equalized highway rate ? though even that might be 
argued with a greater show of reason than a national 
poor-rate ; for the highways are the queen's highways 
— ^public highways — ^which every one has an undoubted 
right to make use of, and therefore they are to all 
intents and purposes national ; and both at common 
law and statute law, surveyors are punishable if they 
are not kept in sufficient repair for the use of the 
public ; and if noblemen will not keep heavy wa^t)ns, 
and gentlemen will not come one or two hundred miles 
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out of their Way, to drive over them, the option is 
theirs ; they might if they would. But even in this 
respect, time and experience taught the people to levy 
a tax for the repairs of highways, still more local than 
by parochial assessments, according to the maxim 
already quoted, that he who takes the benefit should 
bear the charge, and therefore turnpikes were erected 
on the main thoroughfares, that each should pay in 
proportion to value received. 

By which it may be seen^ that the highways of this 
country are national property; — ^not so the labouring 
poor. The highways are for the use of all ; — ^not so 
the labouring poor. But the charge of maintaining 
certain highways is imposed personally upou those 
who have the direct use of them, and wear them out ; 
and therefore they are called upon to reinstate them^ 
and not the public at large. And so it is, and so it 
should be, with respect to the rehef of the poor ; — ^let 
them that take the benefit bear the charge. 

Say not that the merchandize of labour is exported, 
and thus the prosperity of one becomes the prosperity 
of all } because into whatever locality that merchandize 
is imported, another profit is put on to meet the ex-» 
penses incident to labour and sale, together with a per 
eentage for the investment of capital, rent, &q. And 
here another source of prosperity arises peculiar to 
wholesale localities, and as the merchandize is still 
further branched out, and spread over the country, so 
another and other profits are put on to meet the local 
liabilities of trade in each place, one of which is, the 
maintenance of its own poor. 

A national poor-rate and an abolition of the laws of 
settlement, would not only be unreasonable and unjust 
to the rate-payers of this country, but it would be bad 
policy as respects the poor themselves; it would at 
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once open the flood-gates to the worst of passions, and 
the poor would again pour forth into and throughout 
tiie country, like swarms of bees out of their hives. 
Now they are relieved in their own parishes ; but let 
their parish be anywhere, and they would be every- 
where. We should soon return to the state of those 
days when idle vagabonds and sturdy beggars were 
the terror of society 5 nay, worse ; for then they only 
subsisted by chance charity, as best thpir wits or their 
impudence could obtain it. But let there be an esta- 
blished fund in every town and village for the relief of 
every applicant out of the national purse, and you set 
pauperism on its legs, and turn the idle poor into 
national tourists and public tramps. 

This course of life would inevitably lead to improper 
gatherings together of the sexes, and become a fruitful 
source of illegitimate children; and the result of a 
national poor-rate and the abolition of settlements 
would be national begg^u*s and national demoralization. 
The abolition of settlements would produce effects no 
less injurious to the rotatory labouring population. Now, 
they know that if they wish to keep themselves from 
being sent to their parish, they must strive for their 
own support; but once give them a right to demand 
continuous relief in whatever place they may chance 
to be, so long as they choose to remain, and you re- 
move the mainspring of all their enei^ies, and they 
will squat down just where and when they please. 

This is already evidenced by the recent non-removal 
Act of 1846, which created a five years' residence into 
an irremovability. I have witnessed several cases of 
the instantaneous effects of that Act. One, only, I 
may be permitted to mention. About nine years ago, 
a labouring man who had for several years been em- 
ployed in a neighbouring parish, but residing in thig 
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with bis wife and five cLildren^ became cbargeable to 
this parish. I went into that part of the country froih 
whence he came, to ascertain some ancestral settle- 
ment^ he not having acquired one for himself; and 
having found the settlement of his father^ I returned 
and told him that I must remove him to his father's 
parish; upon which he at once ceased to be chargeable; 
and both he and his wife bestirred themselves to sup- 
port their family without parochial relief, so that we 
heard no more of them for several years, until the five 
years' residence Act passed, when they again applied 
with seven children, and have been chargeable almost 
ever since. And here we have a great lumping fellow 
stuck about at the gossiping corners of the streets, 
with his hands in his pockets and a pipe in his mouth, 
under the plea of looking for a job, whilst his wife and 
children are in the workhouse, because, as she told me, 
'' it was more comfortable." 

This is only one case in a thousand ; such cases are 
daily before the eyes of parish officers. The city of 
Norwich soon felt the pinching operation of this pro- 
viso ; for their rates, already large, were soon increased 
more than £2000, and at Exeter the same cause pro- 
duced the hke result. Upon which the governor and 
guardians of Norwich petitioned Parliament on the 
subject, and said, "That the Poor Removal" (non- 
removal) " Bill passed in the last session of Parliament 
has increased, to an alarming extent, the evils it was 
intended to remedy." 

If, then, the labouring population are so ready to 
apply for parochial relief, because they know that a 
five years' residence is a bar to removal, what may we 
expect would be the result if settlements were abolished 
altogether, and the country at large became every 
pauper's parish ? 
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Again : — A national poor-rate would be impolitic as 
it respects its distribution. Complaints are sufficiently 
numerous now as to the amount of money which the 
guardians of the poor distribute out of the local rates^ 
to which they themselves are for the most part the 
largest contributors. But make them mere honorary 
government officers, and the public almoners of a 
national bounty to which comparatively they contri- 
bute but little, and you remove all local stimulus for 
attendance at the periodical meetings, — all sense of 
local economy, and all interest for the poor and the 
payer. They would then be as guarded in the expen- 
diture of her Majesty's poor-rate as they are now of 
her Majesty's secret service money; and care as little 
respecting the victualling of her Majesty's poor, as 
they do now respecting the victualling of her Majesty's 
army and navy. Both rate-payer and rate-receiver 
would be left alone to the caprice of the relieving 
officer, whose obligations and responsibiHties would be 
to the government alone. 

Again : — When relief was given at the parish vestry- 
room, overseers exercised a moral influence over the 
poor. And the poor of every parish studiously shaped 
their conduct to meet the watchful eye of these officers. 
But when the distribution of reUef was removed from 
the parochial officers to the guardians, — from the 
vestry-room to the workhouse, — and from the assistant- 
overseer to the relieving officer, the parish officers, like 
Samson, shorn of their strength, became as other men. 
The Board of Guardians is usually composed of in- 
dividuals higher both in station and intelligence than 
the olden class of overseers, and almost invariably 
practical men, — ^possessing great local knowledge and 
of gi'eat moral worth, and under the union system 
there is this manifest advantage in large parishes, that 
whereas there used to be only two overseers, there are 
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now four^ six^ or even eig'ht goiardianS; sprinkled ove^ 
the parish, and though their election is annual, yet 
they are not so liable to change as overseers under the 
old system, and therefore they become better known 
and higher esteemed ; and are reverenced by the poor 
as — and may with propriety be designated — the eldei^ 
of the people, and as such they exercise a great mond 
influence over the poor in their respective parochiid 
locations. But remove the main spring of their per- 
sonal interest, and their social moral worth ; make them 
the mere dolers of a common stock — not their own ; 
teach the poor that they are no longer parochial pau- 
pers, but national pensioners ; and in proportion as the 
guardians cool down into indifference, so their moral 
influence will cease to operate ; prodigal independence 
will ripen into ambition, and the worst of passions be 
left without control. 

The system or rather scheme of a national poor rate 
would be no less unwise and impolitic, as it respects 
the Government. Of course we must be considered as 
speaking irrespective of all party politics. But, it has 
always been considered sound policy to keep the power 
of the best of governments within becoming limitations. 
It is generally admitted that these limitations are few 
enough in the present day : but remove another limit^ 
after you have anuihilated the rightful guardians, and 
make the Government the guardians of the poor; em- 
power them to send forth fifteen thousand relieving 
officers, of their own nomination, into as many places 
which are now said to support their own poor ; let the 
bread of the people be at their bidding ; and you arm 
a Government with that power by which they might 
at any time coerce the nation into the most empirical 
and capricious schemes, affecting alike the safety, the 
welfare, and the liberties of the people. 

But whilst the people should be protected from the 
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ioo lengthy strides of the Government, the Govern- 
ment should be protected from the liability of being 
encroached upon by the people. Whilst the main- 
tenance of the poor remains a local charge, and subject 
to local administration, and relief depends upon local 
knowledge and is left to the discretion of loc^ officers, 
the onus of affording relief is also local. And in case 
of a local emergency or a national calamity, the burden 
is either local, or equally divided, as the case may be ^ 
but make the Government national relieving officers, 
and Whitehall a public almonry, and in case of any 
distress, or dearth, or public disturbance, whether local 
or general, whether arising from lack of employment 
or political excitement — every expectation, if not every 
face, would be turned to the home-office ^ and if their 
supposed rights were not speedily conceded, the threats 
of congregated mobs might intimidate the firmest Go- 
"vemment, if not produce a national rebellion from 
which we might anticipate the most fearful con- 
sequences. 

For these and other reasons it is considered that the 
relief and maintenance of the poor of this kingdom is 
not — nor ought to be — a national burden : and that it 
would be unreasonable, unjust, and contrary to sound 
policy and the well-being of this country, to make 
it so. 

However, the subject of a national poor-rate and the 
abolition of settlements is not a new one. Very great 
attention was given to this subject previous to the 
passing of the Poor-Law Amendment Act in 1834, 
and it was considered by those who took a prominent 
lead in the revision of the Poor Laws at that time, to be 
a subject of inviting importance, both as to its novelty, 
and the popularity it would impart to other proposed 
reforms less popular. 

*^ It is admitted on all hands that the commission 
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appointed to inquire into the operation of the' Poor 
Laws of this country in 1831, were bent upon effect- 
ing even extravagant alterations in the then existing 
Poor Laws. They were, in general, men of superla- 
tive abilities and unremitting application : they literally 
and actually compassed sea and land to accomplish 
their purpose, and were not a whit behind in the quan- 
tity of that assurance necessary, for the most shallow 
reasons, to propose exceeding bold and comprehensive 
measures, almost to the total overthrow of the existing 
laws. Yet even these Goliahs lingered on the threshold 
of the subject before us, and bewailed their lack of 
ingenuity to cope (not with the difficulty of abolishing 
the law of settlement, and adopting a national poor- 
rate; no, but) with the impossibility of compensating 
the country for the change, by the substitution of any 
measure capable of meeting the foreseen disastrous re- 
sults that would follow. They say in their report, 
page 178 : — 

" Many persons, for whose opinion we have a great 
respect, have proposed that the relief of the poor 
should be made a national instead of a parochial 
charge, and be both provided and administered under 
the direction of the government. The advantage of 
making it a national charge would be great and 
immediate. 

*' It would put an end to settlements. With settle- 
m^its would go removals, labour-rates, and all the 
other restrictions and prohibitions by which each agri- 
cultural parish is endeavouring to prevent a free trade 
in labour, and to insulate itself by a conventional 
cordon, as impassable to the unsettled workman as 
Bishop Berkeley's wall of br&^s. There would no 
longer be a motive for preferring in employment the 
men with large families to those with small, the 
married to the unmarried, the destitute to those who 
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hare saved^ the careless and improvident to the indus- 
trious and enterprising. We should no longer have 
these local congestions of a surplus, and therefore, 
half-employed dissolute population,) ascripta gleba, 
some driven, not hy the hope of reward, but by the 
fear of punishment, to useless occupation, and others 
fed on condition of being idle ; character would again 
be of some value to a labouring man. Another advan- 
tage much smaller than the first, but still considerable, 
would be the diminution of expense } a considerable 
sum would be instantly saved in Htigation and removals, 
and we might hope to save a still larger sum by sub- 
stituting the systematic management of contractors 
and removeable officers, for the careless and often 
corruptjobbing of uneducated, unpaid, and in'espon- 
sible individuab. 

'^ It may be added," continue the commissioa; ^ that 
there is no change that would have so nuitierdus and 
so ardent a body of supporters: all the heavily bur- 
dened parishes, and all those which, though still in a 
tolerable state, foresee from the annual increase of their 
expenditure, the ruin that is creeping on them ; all the 
ratepayers who are hesitating between a voluntary 
exile from the homes to which they are attached, and 
remaimng to witness vice and misery, and encounter 
loss, and perhaps danger, would hail with transport 
the prospect of such a relief. Other changes may be 
submitted to; tiiis alone would have enthusiastic 
partisans. 

" Still, admitting the force of all these arguments in 
favour of a national charsre, we do not recommend one. 

^^ In the first place, it is objectionable in principle. 
To promise, on the part of the government, subsistence 
to all, to make the government the general insurer 
against misfortune, idleness, improvidence, and vice, is 
3 plan better perhaps than the parochial system m at 
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present fidminist^ited ; but still & proposd Wliich no- 
thing but the certainty that a parochial system is 
tmsosceptible of real inipfovemeiit, and that a national 
system is the only alternative against immediate ruin, 
th6 otily plank in the shipwreck; could induce us to 
eittbrace« 

'^ It is probable— rindeed, it is to be expected — that at 
4ftft it would work well ; that there would be a vigi- 
lant ftnd uniform admistration, a reduction of expendi- 
ture; a diminution of pauperism, an improvement of the 
industry and morality of the labourers, and an increase 
of agricultural profit and of reut. But in this case, 
1KB in many otherd^ what Was beneficial as a remedy 
might become fatal a3 a regimen. It is to be feared, 
that in time the vigilance and economy, unstimulated 
by any private interest, would be relaxed ; that the 
workhouses would be allowed to breed an hereditary 
Workhouse population, and would cease to be objects 
of terror; that the consequent difficulty of receiving 
in them all the applicantd would occasion a relief at 
home ; that candidates for political power would bid 
for popularity, by promising to be good to the poor ; 
and that we shoidd run through the same cycle as was 
etperienced in the last century, which began by laws 
prohibiting relief without the sanction of the magis- 
trates, cnnimanding those relieved to wear badges, and 
denying relief out of the workhouse ; and when by 
these restrictions the immediate pressure on the rates 
had been relieved, turned round, and by statutes, with 
pn^Eunbles, reciting the oppressiveness of the former 
enactments, not only undid all the good that had been 
done, but opened the flood-gates of the calamities 
which we are now experiencing. If we ought to be on 
our g^ard against the unforeseen effects of any untried 
institution, even when its obvious consequences appear 
to be beneficial, how much more is there to di^^^ii^xsi 

I 2 
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one that in itself is obviously injurious, and is recom- 
mended only as less mischievous than what exists. If 
a national system had been adopted 100 years ago, it 
is probable that our present situation would have been 
worse than we now find it, that the mischief would have 
been still more general, and the remedy still more 
difficult." 

However, the consideration of this subject did not 
expire in the minds of out-door politicians, but slum* 
bered in a state of gestation for the next ten years, 
making a few occasional throes to indicate the aninrns 
of the growing embryo. Sir James Graham, whilst 
home secretary, gave this subject great consideration, 
and in 1845, he proposed to repeal all the statutes re- 
lating to this matter, which he said, were between 
30 or 40, and to legislate de novo — but the house of 
commons rescued him and the country from so rash a 
measure. Yet even in all his numerous proposed 
reforms, he never once entertained the idea of abolish- 
ing the laws of settlement, and making a national poor- 
rate; on the contrary, he was tenacious of his cha- 
racter as a statesman in this respect, and stepped out 
of his way to avert such an imputation being cast upon 
his reputation, by saying, '^ I do not propose that the 
whole 14,500 places at present maintaining their own 
poor, should be rated in a mass; on the contrary, I 
think that a national poor-rate would be most object- 
tionable." 

And with respect to the law of settlement, or rather 
as to the wisdom and necessity of retaining the prin- 
ciple of settlement law in this country, he said, " It is 
a necessary law, and must be upheld." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

On the Extendon of the Area for Rating and 

Settlement. 

But it must be borne in mind^ tbat although Sir 
James Graham repudiated the principle of a national 
rate, and pleaded for the retention of settlement-law, 
yet he did not advocate the continuance of the present 
parochial areas for these purposes, but proposed the 
substitution of the areas of unions for those of 
parishes. 

Blackstone, who wrote his Commentaries nearly a 
century ago, when speaking of " the plan of the sta- 
tute of Elizabeth," says, " in which the only defect 
was confining the management of the poor to small 
parochial districts." (a) 

The defect has been more sensibly felt since Black- 
stone's day, and particularly of late years. Some few 
years ago the board of guardians of the Blything union 
passed the following resolutions :— 

1. That it is the opinion of this board, that all 
parochial settlements are bad in principle, and tending 
to oppress the labouring man unjustly. 

2. That in order to provide a remedy for this evil^ 
it is absolutely necessary that the system of parochial 
settlement be entirely abolished, and, in lieu thereof, 
districts be formed of whole unions for the purpose of 
settlement and general management of the poor." 

In like manner or to the like purpose, Mr. Hall, when 
one of the assistant Poor Law commissioners, and had 

(«) Vol. 1, p. 361. 
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iiad charge of the metropolitan district^ and who insti- 
tuted very strict and minute inquiries, for the purpose of 
enabling himself to make' correct and useAil reports, 
reported that, ^' Mupb of the di£icidty would be done 
away with, if the settlement were not a parochial ac- 
cident, but were piade to relate to unions or other larger 
territorial divisions, as, for instance, the city of London, 
the city of Westminster, and the several metropolitan 
p^liamentary borough?. There is a growing opinioQ 
that rating, as well as s^ttlementy ought to be more 
widelf/, and so piore equally spread, that is^ over dis- 
tricts instead of parishes** 

In 1846, a select committee of tii^ House of Com- 
mons was appointed to inquire into th@ law of settle- 
ment, and report to the house in the following sessions. 
They commenced their inquiries by tijdng the evidence 
of a considerable number of such persons as to them 
seemed best qualified; by their intelligence and expe- 
tience, to supply correct and useful information on the 
subject. Mr. Buller, the late president of the Poor Law 
board, was chainuan, and the committee consisted of 
gentlemen of great sterling wprth as it respects a loqg 
course of practice and great experience in these matteniy 
namely. Sir James Graham, Sir George Grey, Mr. T: 
Puncombej Mr. P. Scrope^ Mr. Bau^es^ Mr. Deni^on, 
i/Lr. Miles, Mr. Borthwick, Mr. Bodkin, aud otheni. 

Now was the time to be up and be doiug } a great 
Qxcitement was created in the minds of the three prin- 
cipal parties who took an interest in the inquiry; 
namely, the upholders of the ezistiug parochial systenot ; 
the advocates for an extension of the area both fw 
rating and settlement, by the substitution of unionfi fqf 
parishes; and the abettors of a national rate and no- 
settlement policy. Those who were not so fortunate 9^ 
to be CiJled iipon to give their evidence before the com- 
mittee, vivd voce, wftt it th^ h^et way they could. 
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Aocordingly; tlie daily {ureas and those periodicals 
which related to parochial matters; teemed with sug- 
gestions and plans on this idl-engrossing question. 

The agricultural interest was on the alert; but^ as 
that which was every body's business was nobody's 
concern^ for a short period that interest lay inoperativei 
until the Farmers' Club assumed the representation 3 
when the subject was taken lip very wartnly by that 
influential body. Mr. Chadwick attended their public 
meeting, called for the express purpose of discussing 
the subject. At this meeting an animated discussion 
was said to have taken place, which terminated in 
" the unanimous wish of aU present for a repeal of the 
law of settlement, and the extension of the limits by 
which relief to the poor was regulated to the utmost 
possible extent," and a motion was put and carried to 
that effect. Moreover, we were told that, " the strong 
expression of feeling was in favour of a national rate." 

Here was an opportunity for the advocates of the 
farmers' interests to distinguish themselves. Mr. Foote^ 
of Swindon, was singled out for that purpose, and we 
are informed that on the following day he was examined 
before the select committee on the subject; and his evi- 
dence, like Pppe's ode, may be considered to have come 
*' hot from the brain." 

Mr. Foote had, notlong before, published a pamphlet, 
entitled, ^' Suggestions for abolishing Parochial Settle- 
ments," &c, ; wherein he laid down a proposed plan for 
the relief and management of the poor in England and 
Wales, which he considered might be advantageously 
substituted for the existing law. Now as the members 
comprising the Farmers' Club may be supposed to have 
been the representatives of the farmers, and Mr. Foote 
having been thus chosen as the representative of the 
representatives, we may reasonably expect to find the 
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fanners' views or opinions and wishes concentrated in 
bis plan, which is here subjoined. 

PLAN. 

1st. That the law of settlement which gives a person 
ibe right to be relieved by a particular parish, in con- 
sequence of having done some act prescribed by law, or 
by having derived such right through a parent, and 
which gives one parish the right to put in force a com- 
pulsory process for the removal of a pauper to another 
parish, shall be abolished. 

2nd. That every poor person shall be entitled to re- 
ceive r'elief in any parish to which such poor persons 
may become chargeable. 

3rd. Thc^t for the purpose of providing proper funds 
for affording such relief^ an equal sum, by way of poor 
rate, shall be levied upon all rateable property through- 
out England and Wales. 

4th. That no one parish shall be charged with an 
excess of rate in the pound greater than another. 

6th. That the distribution of relief and all local ex- 
penditure out of the poor rate, shall be leffc in the same 
state and under the same control as at present, namely^ 
under the management of the local board of guardians 
in each union, and subject to the orders of the Poor Law 
commissioners. 

6th. That an office shall be instituted, to be styled 
the " Parochial Expenditure Fund Office.** 

7th. That an accountant-general shall be appointed 
to this office, to receive and keep accounts of the monies 
levied and expended, and to issue orders as to the sum 
required to be levied as poor-rate. 

8th. That this office shall be held under government, 
and not in any manner to be subject to the control of 
the poor law commissioners. 

9th. That no monies shall pass into the hands of, or 
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be received by, any officer of the Parochial Expen- 
diture Fund Office, but all monies shall be paid into 
the Bank of England to the credit of that office. 

10th. That the district auditors shall audit the ac- 
counts of each union, and thoroughly investigate them. 

11th. That the district auditors shall, once in every 
quarter, or as often as the audit of union accounts shall 
teke place, certify to the accountant-general, the amount 
received and expended in each quarter by each parish 
within his district, and shall send a dupUcate of such 
certificate to the clerk of each board of guardians 
within his district, so far as concerns each parish within 
each union. 

12th. When a levy is required, the amount to be 
raised shall be struck by the accountant-general, who 
will then issue his order to each board of guardians 
for the clerk to issue the necessary precepts to the 
overseers to levy the required amount. 

13th. That the order of the accountant-general to 
levy any such amount, shall be sent from his office 
to the clerk of each board, and also to the union 
treasurer. 

14th. When the clerk to the board of guardians 
receives such order, he is to place the same before the 
board, and issue precepts under the hands of the chair- 
man and any two guardians, countersigned by the 
clerk, to the overseers of the several parishes within the 
union, to collect the rate. 

15th. The rate when collected, to be paid into the 
hands of the treasurer of the union, who is to retain one 
moiety for the current expenses of the union and remit 
the other moiety to the Bank of England to the credit 
of the accountant-general of the expenditure fund. 

16th. The clerk to each board, by writing under the 
hands of the chairman and two guardians, counter- 
signed by the clerk, and sealed with the union seal, 

i3 
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urithin the first week in eaoh poor-lftw qvuHrter, to 
certify to the aoGounfeantngenwal tixe estimated expeodi*' 
tore of the current quarter. 

17th. The treasurer cl each union within the same 
period tooertify the halanee in hand or against theunion. 

18th. The ivecQuntant-general then, if there shcmld 
be a balanee againat the unio^, is to sign an order upon 
the Bank of Englioid to remit the estimated amoiintto 
the treasurer of the uiuon. 

19th. The ^ocoimtanirgeaeral at the same time to 
gi?e notice to the tressurer of the union, and to the 
oleifc of the hoard of guardians, of the sum of money 
ordered to be placed to the credit of the unieoi. 

This plaQ of Mr. Ftiote's received great cimaiderar 
tion; and nb doubt his having been oalled before 
the committee arose from the s^itimenta contained in 
the plan, — as they favoured the views of certain indi^ 
viduala who were anxious to uproot the existing sys- 
tem, imder the impression of saving certain expenses 
which inevitably result from the existing law, without 
considering the more serious results that would fckUow, 
if the proposed plan were adopted. 

Numerous other " plans" ^^ suggeations" and '^ real 
remedies" were published either in separate pamphlets 
or in the shape of letters in the public journals, most of 
which have been anticipated in the foregoing remarks. 

The measure proposed by Sir James Graham in 
1845 was, however, still before the Committee. This 
scheme comprised an union rating and an union settle? 
ment. It was proposed that the rate should be leriaUe 
Upon the respective parishes, in proportions — ^not equal 
— ^but according to averages to be taken every seven 
years, This was an attempted middle course between 
the two extremes of the old parochial system and a 
national rate. 
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Anodier project was set up, attempting to go between 
the middle course, and combine the plan of the national 
poor-rate and no-settlement party, with that of Sir 
James Graham's union settlement and union rating 
upon the average of seven years. By this plan it was 
sought to abolish the laws of settlement altogether, 
after the plan of the no-settlement party; but to have 
ar union rating, after the proposed measure of Sir 
James Graham, substituting an average of three years 
for that of seven. 

The select committee, after having been engaged 
for about five months in receiving evidence, plans, and 
suggestions, took as many months longer in dissecting 
and weighing the merits of the evidence so received, 
previous to laying their report before the House. This 
delay arose, no doubt, in great measure, from the 
almost equal division of opinion which existed in the 
committee as to what recommendation they should 
embody into their report. Some were anxious to 
abolish the law of settlement altogether ; others for 
establishing an union settlement^ whilst others con- 
tended for the maintenance of the present parochial 
settlement, modified, however, by allowing a settlement 
to be acquired by a one year's residence } and upon a 
division, the continuance of the parochial system was 
carried against that of' the union by a majority of one 
only ; when the following report was finally agreed to, 
and ordered to be made to the House by the chair- 
man, in lieu of a series of resolutions which it had 
been intended to present, viz. :— 

'^ Your committee beg leave to inform the House, 
that they have made the important matters referred to 
them the subject of extensive and diligent inquiry. 

" With a view of ascertaining the operation of the 
existing laws of settlement and removal, they have 
taken the evidence of a considerable number of such. 
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persons as seem best qualified, by their intelligence and 
experience, to supply correct and useful information. 

'^ Several of the witnesses thus examined &youred 
the committee with suggestions of the remedies which 
appeared to them best adapted to remove what, in 
their various judgments, appeared to be the more 
or less expensive and urgent evils resulting from the 
existing law. 

'^ The evidence thus obtained has been from time to 
time reported to the House. 

'^ From the proceedings which are now reported, it 
will be seen that almost every different plan suggested 
for the reform of the existing laws of settlement and 
removal has been distinctly brought before your com- 
mittee, and discussed by them. 

" The House will find in these proceedings the reso- 
lutions adopted by your committee on some of the 
more important of the questions involved in their 
inquiry ^ and although your committee do not submit 
for the consideration of the House any specific plan 
for the amendment of the law, they feel confident that 
their labours will not prove useless, inasmuch as they 
have brought together a large mass of valuable infor- 
mation, and fixed public attention on those points 
which require special consideration, in any attempt to 
legislate on a subject of such gteat importance to the 
interests of the poor, and the general well-being of the 
country." 

From which we learn, .that after the select com- 
mittee had been sitting ten months, and having made 
the important matters referred to them the subject of 
extensive and diligent inquiry, and having brought 
together a large mass of valuable information ; — after 
having discussed almost every different plan suggested 
for the reform of the existing laws of settlement and 
removal, as distinctly brought before them, yet they 
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add, — '^ Your committee do not submit for the consi- 
deration of the House any specific plan for the amend- 
ment of the law." 

What can be said as to this ahnost unparalleled 
conclusion of a select committee on such an important 
matter? And particularly when it is known^ that not 
only the houses of parliament were anxiously waiting 
for a series of resolutions upon which they might 
legislate on the subject, but that the country at large 
was in great expectancy of a beneficial change. What 
can be said, when, moreover, it is known that certain 
individuals, high in authority and power, were desirous 
of a recommendation from the committee consonant 
with their own views ? But what can be said, when 
it is further considered that the major part of the 
evidence was obtained, and plans and suggestions 
received, from persons (no doubt, of great experience 
and observation, but) whose interests were interwoven 
with the maintenance and aggrandizement of the union 
system, and whose prosperity would increase in a 
corresponding ratio with any additional importance 
that system might acquire, and to whom a national 
rate and government patronage would still have been 
a better boon, — ^yet, with all the tone that nature and 
circumstances could give to the evidence thus naturally 
and almost unavoidably tinged by sentiments incident 
to human nature and official position, the committee 
could not see their way clear to recommend any specific 
alteration in the existing law? What can we say? 
Why, the select committee outshone most of their 
predecessors. They acted like honest men, — men of 
research and judgment. They balanced the present 
evils with those which they saw must inevitably follow 
either of the proposed altemtions, and therefore con- 
sidered it better, of two evils, to choose the least, and 
they said so. And as the committee recommended 
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nothing, the House did nothing; and thus the matter 
ended in 1847. 

In the early part of the session of 1848^ it was 
humoured that Mr. fiuller^ the then president of the 
Poor-Law Board, was about to introduce a very com-r 
prehensive measure, both as to rating and settlemeut, 
and great was the anxiety amongst all parties to 
learn its import; but imfortunately be died. How- 
ever, we are informed upon the authority of his sue* 
cesser, Mr. Baines, who, in his speech in the House of 
Commons on the 21st day of June, 1849, when speak-' 
ing on the subject of a national rate, and the conse- 
quent abolition of the law of settlement, said, that 
'' be was able to say, that his respected predecessor in 
office entertained the strongest conviction that nothing 
OQuld be more dangerous than to sanction such a 
principle." 

Ezperienoe teaches us how easily any political 
movement can be set agoing, and how rapidly it 
acquires the semblance of earnestness and the reputa- 
tion of vigour. A few active concoctors of pro-* 
grammes, a staff of clever agents, a dexterous secretary 
or two (honorary, of course), a corps of self-complacent 
spouters, with their pockets full of common places, a 
large public room, half a dozen advertisements, with 
aa many hundred placards, and the thing is done. An 
agitation company is got up like any other company; 
and there are always so many persons in I^ndon that 
have nothing to do, to whom the excitement of a public 
meeting is an agreeable pastime, and to whom every 
subject is equally attractive. Hence it is, that the 
getters up of these meetings vainly imagine that these 
floating audiences are converts to their faith, and 
therefore they become the more emboldened in their 
cause. 

Afeanwhile the government and the poor law board) 
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^pugli Qifpdng 110 YisiMe movem^t^ oor evep uttering 
^ word publicly to uidicftte their i^tenttoft, it is weU 
known that they thought the more^ their purpose 
being to establish m unioQ rating and an union settle- 
ment. But knowing tbat Sir James Graham bad 
failed in bis attempts to introduce similar measures, 
knovmig that tbey would baye to encounter strong 
opposition from the national poor-rate party and the 
adherents to the old parochial charge, tbey very pm- 
dently abstained from acting on the offensive. The 
parochial party, knowing themselves to be in the 
minority if arrayed against the two greater factions, 
as prudently followed the same course. This non* 
obtrusive mode of warfare so exasperated the national 
poori-rate and no-settlement phalanx, that they deter" 
mined to give battle themselves. 

But here arose a great difficulty: they did not 
know in what attitude to take their aim, or, in other 
words, tbey did not know how best to avail themselves 
of the purpose for which language is said to have 
been invented, namely, to enable man to conceal his 
thoughts. Lord Nugent was the recognized leader of 
the party. First, he moved ^^ for a committee to con- 
sider the question of charging the maintenance of the 
destitute poor en the general revenue of the country )" 
then, '^ fpr a committee to inquire into the practica- 
bility of charging the maintenance of the destitute 
poor upon the general income of the country;" tben> 
*' for a committee to inquire into the practicability of 
charging the local rehef of the destitute poor of 
England and Wales on the general revenue of the 
oountry ;" and finally, ^' for a committee to inquire 
into the practicability of better providing for the 
maintenance of the indigent poor of England and 
Wales by an equal and general apportionment of the 
burden of the same." 
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The subject of these several motions came on for 
discussion in the House of Commons on the 21st Jnne^ 
1849, when 

'^ Lord Nugent, afber presenting several petitions, 
said that, in moving for a committee to inquire into 
the practicability of better providing for the main- 
tenance of the indigent poor of England and Wales, 
by an equal and general apportionment of the burden 
of the same, he was aware that this was not a very in- 
viting subject, but it was one of no small importance. 
He felt that he should have no right to ask for the 
favourable consideration of this motion if he were 
simply to lay before the House the great inequality and 
grievous hardship on the i*atepayers by the present 
mode of levying and collecting the rates for the poor ; 
or if he did not believe that he saw the means by which 
those evils might be mitigated. The grievances of the 
present system were generally acknowledged; they were 
intolerant in their nature, and must increase whilst that 
system continued. When the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834, amongst the authors of which was one 
man whose calm judgment^ whose firm and humane 
conduct, as well as whose high-minded and sincere 
exertions on the subject of the poor, would always 
make him reverence his memory, he meant the late 
Lord Spencer, — when that Act was placed on the 
statute-book the grievances and evils of the system it 
superseded had become maaifest. Not that he was 
disposed to say, or even believe, that all of the 
grievances of the present System were imputable to 
the law of 1834, further than they were such as must 
always follow in the wake of any law which gave to 
contributions for the poor a local instead of a general 
character. There was one point upon which he held a 
different opinion from most of the petitioners whose 
petitions he had presented that evening, and for which 
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they petitioned ; namely, the retaining local supervision 
and control over the administration of the fund. In 
his opinion, the great evil of local administration was 
the antagonism it produced between the guardians and 
the poor. The guardians were considered by the poor 
as persons actively and constantly employed in cutting 
down the relief to the practical minimum rate. Guar- 
dians of the poor they were called ; but they were con- 
sidered, and not without some reason, though he did 
not say it invidiously to them, to be, both by their 
constitution and duty, guardians of their own purse 
and that of the ratepayers, and jealous scrutineers of 
the demands that were made upon them. The repre- 
sentative system, as applied to the boards of guardians, 
had been likened to the representative system in that 
House ; but nothing could be more incorrect or more 
opposite. Hon. members sat there delegated by dif- 
ferent classes, all of whom were equally interested in 
the subjects that House had to determine. But boards 
of guardians were a single class representation — repre- 
senting the ratepayers only, between whom and the 
poor they had to arbitrate, and all because the system 
of contribution was local instead of general. So long, 
however, as the present system of settlement and 
removal was retained, so long must they retain the 
system of local contribution, and so long as they did 
that they must also retain their system of local 
government. He would next mention the principal 
difficulty that was felt in generalizing the contribution 
for the relief of the poor, and then would suggest the 
means which appeared to him of surmounting it. 
First, as to the inequality of the rate. The rate of 
assessment ought, undoubtedly, supposing property to 
be fairly and equally rateable, to be equal, but, on the 
coiitrary, it varied to an enormous extent. Taking 
the different areas of rating in this country, it varied 
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in BO leas a degree thui from one farthing in the 
pound to 14f. In the metropolitan unicms, cgnstitated 
by the Poor-Law Amendment Act; the amount of con- 
tribution for the year ending Iiady*day> 1847; was 
760,69OZ. ; for the year ending Lady-day, 1848, it was 
955700/. The expenditure and salaries for the form^ 
year amounted to 762,4802., for the latt^ to 970,9881, 
being an increase of 15,000Z, in the charge for the inr 
door maint^ance of the poor under the Act. But 
another paper on the table presented a still VHm 
astounding fact. It appeared that the sum expended 
for the relief of the poor from the poor*rates in Eng* 
land and Wales for the year ending the 35th of Maic^, 
1848, was 8,047,485i, of which 6,180,765/. was ei:- 
pended for relief, and the remaining sum was expended 
in law charges, proceedings before magistrates, paio- 
ohial assessments, surveys and valuations, and other 
items, one of which was the sum of 214,711/. for otb^ 
^ktpenses too minute to be brought into detail, and that 
item was annually increasing. The fact was, that t^ 
poorer the parishes were the higher were the rates, and 
of course in the richer parishes the rates were lower. 
The poorer parishes in the outskirts of the metropolis 
were rated high, while in the richer parishes, contain- 
ing the clubs, bazaars, and great mansions, the rates 
were comparatively low. It appeared from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Hall, one of the Poor-Law commissioner^ 
that the union of Bermondsey was rated at Ss, 5(2. in 
the pound, the West London at 2s, 4|£?., East Londcm 
at 2s. lOd., and Bethnal-green at 2s, Q^d. These 
unions all contained the abodes of squalid poverty, 
while the parish of St. James, Westminster, was rated 
at Is. Hd. in the pound, and the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, at 9d, in 1847, and at 7id. in the 
pound at the present moment. He would now go to 
the country parishes, and here the disproportion was 
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equally great From the return No. 875 he found 
tbfit in the country parts of England^ of the parisheif 
aiid townships of England and Wales 1^650 were rated 
at a difference between ^d, and 6d. in the pound, 3,372 
from 6d. to l8.j 8,880 from Is, to is., and 383 from is. 
to lis. (Hear, hear.) Here then was a difference of no 
}eaB tban from ^d. to 14^., and this without reckoning 
the extra-parochial places, which, by the census of 
1841| were 536 in number, and contained 17,585 in* 
habited householders, all of whom were rated nil, and 
QO one of them contributing to the maintenance of the 
poor. In the country also, as well as in the town, the 
heavier contribution fell upon the poorer parishes, and 
the lighter contribution on the rich, because the great 
landlord had delivered himself of the greater number 
of the poor by snaking a close parish of his own and 
quartering the poor on the neighbouring and le«i9 
wealthy parishes. This was niainly attributable to 
^at xnost unnatural law, the l$w of settlement and 
relief, which prevented that general qiroulation of 
labour which was, above all things, desirable ; firstly, 
because it provided the labourer with the pieans of 
carryins: bis labour to the best market, when and 
wb^re it was most in demand ; aecondjiy, because it ^ 
lieved the parish and tha farmer from the necessity q| 
supporting tbe poor man, who, if his labour were al*- 
bwad free drculation, would return home with tb^ 
produce of hifi earnings, and would no longer need to 
bf) supported through the winter in costly penury at 
tba expense of the fiunner; and, thirdly, the free 
^jrpulation of labour would improve the agricultural 
Ci4tivation of ^England and Wales, by enabling labour 
to be diverted to those points where it was most re- 
quired. It was said that the boards of guardians 
would be but bad economists of a general rate, and 
t^re was some truth perhaps in this objection. But 
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from the moment that the rate ceased to be local and 
became general, then from that moment they might 
get rid of the local supervision. The present ma- 
chinery of the boards of guardians might be kept up, 
and those* bodies could continue to appoint their own 
officers, to represent the wants and wishes of their 
parishes, and to enforce the claims pf persons for relief 
within their respective parishes ; but the whole^ control 
and distribution of the funds might be lefb in the hands 
of the Government, or of officers appointed by that 
House, each officer being at the head of a group of 
unions. This plan would involve no increased expen- 
diture, but the contrary. The cost of the present 
Poor-Law establishment, including 10,1457. for travel- 
ing and incidental expenses, was 92,0007., while the 
establishment he proposed to substitute would only 
cost 61,000Z., being a saving of about 30,0007. per 
annum. This was a saving in the machinery only, but 
by abolishing the law of settlement and removsJ, and 
getting rid of all the expense of removals and of liti- 
gation, — by giting free circulation to labour, and by 
getting rid of the necessity of supporting the poor 
without work, they might reduce the present expendi- 
ture for poor law purposes by nearer one-half than one- 
third. For all the reasons, then, that he had stated, 
he was prepared to contend that a system of more 
equal rating should be established, and that property 
should be universally chargeable. The 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, the Act of Charles 1, called the Workhouse Act, 
and the annual bill for rating stock in trade, recognized 
the principle for which he contended. The expense 
which the maintenance of the poor in this country 
occasioned was rapidly and steadily increasing every 
year, and it seemed to him that they had no margin 
between the principle that he laid down, and the utter 
ruin of almost every class of which society was com- 
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posed in this country ; he therefore begged the House 
to adopt a system that would be more just, more bene- 
ficial^ and more consistent with humanity and sound 
policy, than that which under the present state of the 
law was maintained. The noble lord concluded by 
moving as above stated. 

" Mr. Alderman Sidney hoped that the House would 

grant the inquiry for which the noble lord had moved. 

He ha(f been furnished with details from various parts 

of the country, and from several provincial towns, and 

the examination of those papers left not a doubt upon 

his mind that the motion of the noble lord ought to be 

acceded to ; he therefore with much pleasure rose to 

second it and give it his support. In reference to the 

English Poor Law, however, he could not but observe 

that much time had of late been spent in discussing the 

Irish Poor Law, but no attention whatever had recently 

been given to the condition of the English Poor Law. 

Within a short time the gross expense of maintaining 

the poor throughout England and Wales had been in« 

creased 17 per cent. Was such a burden, he would 

ask, to be borne without complaint? It was well 

known that the principle laid down by the judges in 

the time of Elizabeth and during subsequent reigns 

was, that the burden of poor-rate was to be borne 

equally by all men according to their visible estates, 

and in the matter of personal property the same high 

authorities laid down similar rules* In the course of 

eight years ending Lady-day, 1847, the increase in 

several of the metropolitan parishes amounted to no 

less than 86 per cent., and in 28 parishes included 

in the manufacturing districts the increase had been as 

much as 84 per cent, during the last eight years. Ac* 

cording to the present mode of rating, the pressure and 

the relief were most unequally distributed, and that 

was a truth felt through almost every part of the 
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country, as &ppeai*ed in the statements 6et forth in 
petitions from Leeds, and various other towns in the 
manufacturing districts, Norwich, Nottingham, ftnd 
several places in Lancashire and Staffordshire. Then, 
on a further view of this question, it would be seen 
that the rates pressed with the greatest severity upon 
those parties who were the least able to bear thetti. If 
a great capitalist sought to establish a manufactory, he 
set himself down in some quiet rural district, and so 
escaped pretty nearly free. The Bank of England, 
the Royal Exchange, and the India-house likewise 
escaped, for they were in parishes containing scarcely 
any poor. He knew that there was a large class of 
his fellow-countrymen — ^he alluded to the class of 
shopkeepers, and to the operative classes in large 
towns— upon whom this burden fell with peculiar 
hardship. It was also greatly felt in those agti- 
cultural hamlets where the property belonged to moi^ 
tiian one individual; for he found that in districts 
where the land was the property of a single indiTidual 
scarcely any paupers were to be found, and th6 iftted 
were consequently a mere nothing. A poor woman, 
who was in afrear for three-quarters of a year's poor- 
rate in the parish of St. Bride, had stated that dfty 
before the Lord Mayor that she was unable to pay thfe 
amount, in cbnsequence of her sons — who were glass- 
cutters — ^having been in a great measure deprived of 
employment owing to the importation of foreign glass, 
In that parish (St. Bride) the rates were Ss, in did 
pound, while in St. George's, Hanover-square, they 
were only 7^d. He found that six of the largest and 
wealthiest parishes of the metropolis did not on the 
average pay more than lid, in the pound few poor- 
rates, while in six of the poorest and most populous 
parishes the rates averaged 2s. 5|^. He thought, 
then, that some inquiry should be instituted on the 
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subject of this most glaring injustice. He would not 
undertake to say that the remedy for such an evil 
should be a national rate. An union rate would pro-^ 
bably be more advantageous ; but^ in his opinion^ a 
county rating was the best that could be adopted. It 
had been said that under any other plan than a paro- 
chial rating they would not have the same security for 
the economical administration of the funds that existed 
under the present system^ but he thought that was a 
mistake ; for some unions had now to dispose of funds 
varying from 20;000/. to 100^000/. ; and in such cases 
all individual rating Ceased to be an object of interest 
He considered that the present law of settlement 
presded very severely upon the ratepayers of die 
country, and petitions had been presented from Nor- 
wich, Leicester, Leeds, and other places, complaining 
of tiie unequal pressure of that law. He thought that 
to compel a poor man to redde in a particular locality, 
when trade in that locality was on the wane, was to 
injure the individual as well as the districts In Nor- 
wich, a few years ago, the camlet trade was flourish- 
ing, but it had since declined, and a great proportion 
of the population had been thrown out of employment ; 
birt. in consequence of the existing law of settlement 
^hose persons were unwilling to go to Manchester and 
($ther places, where they might obtain work ; and the 
consequence was that tiie poor-rates of Norwich w^e 
from 6s, to 6s. 8d, in the pound. The rates in Leeds 
and other places were also excessivdy high. He 
thought it was the duty of the legislature to prevent 
such an unequal pressure, and he therefore implored 
the government not to give a direct negative to this 
motion. 

'' Mr. Baines hoped the noble lord opposite (Lord 
Nugent) and the hon. gentleman who had last spoken, 
fvould not think that he was guilty of imy disre^ieet 
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to them if he declined to follow them into a very large 
portion of the topics to which they had referred. The 
question before the House was itself sufficiently large^ 
and therefore he (Mr Baines) would not go into any dis- 
cussion upon the law of settlement or removal; or into 
the policy of the Poor Removal Act of 1846. He 
would not follow the noble lord; either, into his stric- 
tures upon the poor law establishment, or the miscon- 
duct of relieving officers and others, for those subjects 
did not seem to be connected with the question before 
the House. Each of them was important in itself, 
and if those subjects were brought before the House 
distinctly, he (Mr. Baines) would be ready to afford 
any explanation in his power. He Would now confine 
himself to the distinct proposition of the noble lord, 
and the kind of commentary upon that proposition which 
he had given in his speech. It was perfectly clear, 
not only from the notices given by the noble lord, but 
also from the tenor of his speech, that what he aimed 
at was to throw the whole charge of relieving the des- 
titute poor upon the general revenue of the country. 
Now, he (Mr. Baines) thought that if the House, by 
consenting to appoint a committee, gave any ground 
for the belief that it was disposed to sanction the plan 
of charging the whole relief of the destitute poor upon 
the general revenue of the country, the most mis- 
chievous effects would be produced (hear, hear) ; and 
he therefore felt bound to resist the motion of the 
noble lord. He would have supposed, but for an in- 
cidental expression which fell from the noble lord, that 
he (Lord Nugent) had overlooked the fact that two 
years ago a committee of that House had sat to inves- 
tigate the question of settlement and poor-removal, and 
that in the course of that investigation the committee 
made a frill inquiry into the subjects which the noble 
lord had to-night been discussing. They presented 
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fax or fleven reports to the House ; and, if the noble 
lord referred to the index, he would find under the 
heads of ' National rate/ ^ Payments out of tho con- 
solidated fund; 'Union rating/ 'Parochial rating/ 
«nd ' Rating generally/ that every one of the questions 
to which he had alluded had been most elaborately in- 
quired into by the committee. Witnesses most con- 
versant with the factS; and who were well qualified to 
^ve an opinion as to the results to be deduced from 
those facts, were examined before the committee, and 
they were therefore as well able to form a judgment 
upon the subject as any committee that could be 
appointed by the House. That inquiry was com- 
menced when the committee had the whole session 
before them ; and did the noble lord believe that if the 
<x)mmittee for which he had now moved was appointed 
they would have an opportunity, considering the ad- 
vanced period of the session, of going &irly and satis- 
&otorily into the subject ? (Hear.) He (Mr. Baines) 
believed that such an inquiry could not fail to ter- 
minate in a most unsatisfactory manner, and on this 
ground he most earnestly asked the House to negative 
the motion. The noble lord had not come forward 
with any specific proposition founded upon the facts 
and opinions elicited by the former committee ; but he 
asked for further inquiry into matters which had al- 
ready been the subject of full and careful investigation. 
With regard to tiie principle of charging the relief of 
the destitute poor upon the general revenue of the 
country, he (Mr. Baines) thought it his duty to state 
in the most distinct terms his firm belief that it would 
be dangerous in the highest degree to adopt or coun- 
tenance such a project. (Hear, hear.) He was also able 
to say that his respected predecessor in office (Mr. C. 
BuUer), whose name was never mentioned in that 
House without expressions of admiration for his cha- 
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meter and talents (hear; hear); entertained the strongefst 
conviction that nothing could be more dangerous than 
to sanction such a principle. The tiolile lord had said 
that it would follow as a natural consequence from the 
adoption of his proposal, that they: would have to get 
lid of all local , administration; . and ^ : all local self- 
government ; and that declaraticm seemed to him (Mr. 
Baines) to furnish a strong and absolutely conclusive 
argument against the proposition; &r: he considered 
that it was most important to cherish and maintain 
that principle of local self-government which had so 
long prevailed in this country ; and which he believed 
had produced the most salutary effect upon the 
national character. (Hear, hear.) K the plan of the 
noble lord should be adopted; in what way did he pro- 
pose to carry it out ? Were the local boards of guar- 
.dians to adminis^r relief to the destitute poor from 
the general purse of the cquntry?. Now, even sup- 
posing; under. ;Such circumstances;: tb^t the guardians 
had no purposes of jobbing or rpecnUation; could it be 
expected that they would apply themselves with the 
same patience and industry which they now displayed 
to the discharge of their duties t What motives could 
they have, in comparison with those by wlneh -they 
were now influenced; to apply themselves earefoHy.and 
vigilantly to prevent undue expenditure? AM present 
they expended their own money, and they exercised a 
vigilant economy; but if they had not their own rights 
<to protect — if every man had only to consider the small 
.amount he had himself to pay towards a national rate — 
was it probable that the same motives would continue 
to operate ? He thought also that, under the proposed 
plan; a system of jobbing and peculation would be very 
likely to arise. The guardians would flatter them- 
selves that; their own contributions to the national rate 
being triflings they might by their individuial votes, or 
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by combination with others, draw upon the national 
purse, in order to effect jobs which they would not 
otherwise have contemplated; and they would thus 
revert to the system which existed previously to the 
Poor Law Act of 1834. If what the noble lord con- 
templated, as he conceived, were carried out, they 
would get rid of local self-gpvemment altogether^ and 
place the whole affair in the hands, of the Government. 
There were no fewer than 15,000 places now maintain- 
ing their own poor ; and, to give to the Government 
the nomination of the officers for the distribution of 
relief in all those places,. and the whole of the patron- 
age, would be most objectipnable in a constitutional 
point of view. If, as he understood the proposition of 
the noble lord, the Government of the country were to 
hold the pui'se out of which the relief of the destitute 
poor was to come, he should be glad to know whether, 
in times of distress and great difficulty, there might 
not be the greatest possible pressure on the Govern- 
ment, which it would be dangerous to resist, and 
which might lead to the most disastrous consequences? 
(Hear, hear.) Coupling the noble lord's speech with 
the various changes in the motion which had been 
been made, the inference was, that the noble lord 
pointed to a plan for the relief of the poor out of the 
general revenue of the country; and therefore he 
thought it would be most mischievous to give any 
sanction to the noble lord's proposition for the appoint- 
ment of a committee. Notwithstanding any change 
made in the poor law in this country, the poor-rate 
had always been a local charge. Even when it was a 
charge on. the ecclesiastical revenues it was a parochial 
fund, and between the time of Henry 8 and the 5th 
of Queen Elizabeth, more ftdly carried out by the 43rd 
of the same Queen, though the contribution was then 
almost voluntary, it still proceeded from local resources. 

K.2 
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(Hear^ hear.) The oolj alteration which had taken 
place in this matter was one very recentlj madC; hy 
which the cost of a certain class of paupers was thrown 
on the imion. From the earliest time it had been con- 
sidered a matter of national policy that the relief of 
the poor should be borne by the local districts^ and he 
for one^ seeing no reason to change that policy, should 
give a direct negatire to the motion. (Hear, hear.) 

" Mr. Mackinnon thought that nothing could be 
more mischievous than the proposal made by his noble 
friend; whom, connected as he was with « family 
descended from the Plantagenet sovereigns, it was 
surprising to find advocating a Socialist and Communist 
doctrine worthy of Ledru-Rollin and Proudhon. If 
it were not for the system of levying rates in different 
localities for the relief of the poor, there would be an 
abundant population in this country, swamping every- 
thing before it. As it was, all persons by whom the 
rates were levied or paid had a direct interest in pre- 
venting the extension of pauperism in their locahties, 
by discouraging the settlement of paupers, and the 
contract of marriages between parties who had no 
chance of supporting their children. In Ireland, pau- 
perism had increas^, because when there existed no 
Poor-Law there, and no local rates, it was nobody's 
business to check it ; and the result was, over-popula- 
tion in the coimtry. In making these observations, 
and in objecting to the noble lord's motion, he vrished 
it to be understood that he was not opposed to every 
proper and carefrd attention to the necessities of the 
poor. 

'^ Mr. Brotherton expressed concurrence in the sen- 
timents which had been uttered by the hon. president 
of the Poor-Law Board. He believed that any system 
for supporting the poor out of a general national fund, 
and for destroying all self-government and supervision. 
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would be most pernicious. It must be remembered, 
too, that if this plan were adopted, we must take 
Ireland and Scotland into partnership. At the same 
time, while he (Mr. Brotherton) should resist the 
motion of the n<^le lord for a national rate, he must 
express his ;opinion that it would be very desirable to 
have a union rate instead of the present practice, con- 
ceiying that such a rate would be more just. In the 
township in which he resided the poor-rates were Is. ; 
in the adjoining township, in the same union, thej 
were 6s., Last week, a large mill was destroyed by 
£r6 in the former township, throwing probably 1,000 
hands out of employ ; there were several other mills 
in the same township, employing a great number of 
hands ; but those hsmds all resided in another town- 
^p. His township received the rates of these large 
establishments, and the adjoining township supported 
the poor. (Hear, hear.) A union rate would make the 
property of the union support its poor, and the guardians 
of the different townships would have an interest in 
watching over the whole union. (Hear.) 

^ Mr. Wodehouse would vote for the noble lord's 
'proposition upon this ground alone, that in the novel 
position in which we were placed by the adoption of 
the policy of 1846, a revision of the public burdens 
was absolutely indispensable. (Hear, hear.) Upon that 
point parliament must be prepared for remonstrance in 
every shape. (Hear.) Only that very day he had had 
a letter put into his hands by the brother of the hon. 
member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Townley), chairman 
of a union in that county, who applied to the vice- 
chairman to inquire as to the truth of a paragraph in 
the paper respecting persons in France, said to be 
prepared to furnish their union with certain articles. 
The answer of the vice-chairman was that the state- 
ment was true; and he had forwarded the letter of 
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toffee Freadb ^eatl^meb, Measrer. La: Rdcbe «&d Co/, 
dat^d fi*om the ae^bbMii'hcxMl of Calais, aftatiBg ibai 
tipon WKseiving il ftfdil«!iMe''r6j)lyj fli^ wereyfiepai^ 
W^ma&e a ^dHititict( ^ffi^f Witk reg&rd io^weeMf 
tsapfUj^of th6'ar6<Ato B&tiaed, and'at ^ pri6ewliie& 
oould not&A td 'bestttiBlaetorjr^-asiio Saglish' bouse 
could <x)top«tefJWi*it^in>' (Heap,* bear.) ' Tbe jenii^ 
mcfration d^^.tbn ttliiioles -hiolud«d bi^d (Hb. leaded); 
fioor^ biseait)' glrof^; caifdl^^braiidyyi^fj; l^ttcte; dJc; 

^/'J":iilt; P^-r«pfe9ftittjd- a 'coiMtaency^ wbS ^'d 
i^^ to tl^^^tekiVof'6n«-aik^ t)f^tbetental of Kbe 
oi^^'4Uid tbwr'(Norw«*)^iiffid'they^ciraipl^^ 
In tb^^{tatr6«laidin{^'piin£rbe»-the.bott^^ pdlcid 

dowfi^ itnd'ihe jtobr^bkbitantswer^ forced to kslki 
rejl^eP^Q tb©'oitf^(tf^a#|feB^ IliePoorRemaraf 
A^ b^d d^gra^ral^d : ^ toaVetygi'edt extent; 

Wb^i^rAdr w^ bei^g* passed tbrougb the 'Hriuee^ 

tttg<^ ^tbH; 'dhe €^fiBct bf^sudi aft Afct would be an in- 
crease of rates^ tt'^Norwicii* eqnal to that which; Was 
pal* in^ttfevferttl of thettbrd districte; ai!rd tliat'aialaci- 
pM^ blid been niore thto yi^nfiod: f Hear^hear:) -There 
n^ere SB^053 persons reading in' thatcHj in hoineis of 
thcT'vjfltie'bf £6 '«iW'ttirfer^ahdiaf,'5i6 of these vpei^- 
dMs did( not beknig to the eitrf at all. (HeiEff/ betel) In 
the- feitftefen' pW49h68 >aardtad *the"walls ther^i Wre 
8,009 of^iihe/saifie class'beloiiging'to the dty, .and 
7^97^1 nkjt belonging to the city, and who bad no ^det- 
tteiMnt 'Within the union, but in a few jeard now Aej 
would all be" chargeable. Within a short period, there 
Were 351 removals from the city, and from these 
parishes to the parishes to which the parties b^long^ ; 
but they w^re brought back again, and 321 of those 
persons were now supported by the city. Such a state 
of things could not be permitted to continue. (Hear, 
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)i(9ar.) It was not: only, the rate-payers idio were 
sufferings but the poor al^; large numbers of persons 
hsid to walk four or five miles to their work ereltf 
monung^-^-a burden ' which) a fiurmer would not even 
lay upon his horses. (Hear^ hear.) The narrow lanes 
and streets of the city) tooy houses without yentilatieB> 
and with scarcely any sewerage, — ^these were not the 
places for men to reside in^ whose proper dwelling was 
hear the scene of their labour (hear, hear); and the 
result to their families, too often, was contamination. 
(Hear,(hear.) Since the Poor Removal Act, the poor 
were being removed in great numbers from parishes 
sim}dy that they should not become chai^eable two of 
three years hence. He could mention an im^ano^ 
where two fathers of fia,milies, who had been rewarded 
by agricultural associations for bringing up the largest 
nnmber of children in the most creditable manner, were 
dijscharged since the passing of that Act; and one of 
them Wad now the inmate of a lunatic asylum, and 
the other of a gaoL (Hear^ hear.) His (Mr. Peto's) 
constituents &It that they were supporting poor win» 
should be supported by the country parishes: around 
them, better able to^ support them. He could mention 
an instance where a proprietor had pulled down every 
cottage in a parish, and built the requisite number of 
cottages in the adjoining parish, thus throwing upon 
hi. nei^ibour the support ia their days of penury of 
the poor who were working upon his estate. (Hear, 
hear.) Had the noble lord confined himself simply to 
inquiry into these matters, he would have carried the 
sympathies of the Whole House with him ; but, as it 
was, the sense of the House being against him, and 
the period of the session iar advanced, he would 
perhaps be content with having brought the subject 
before the House. (Hear, hear.) 

''Mr. Ellis believed that no constituency in England 
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was more deeply interested in this matter than his 
own^ The rates in Leicester^ with about 56,000 inha^ 
bitants, had risen in the last eight years firom 12,0002. 
to 87,000/. in the year, the valuaticm of the property 
assessable to the relief of the poor being about 
105,000/. To show the une^fiial system of rating, he 
might state that in one portion of that town the rate 
hr the quarter jost passed was 2s, 8d. ;• in another, 6d.; 
and in another there was no rate at idl. He was 
partner in a factory in that last district. (Hear, hear.) 
In the neighbourhood there were thonsands of acres 
of land, extrarparoehial, paying nothing. (Hear, hear.) 
It was quite time that this subject wa^considered ; but 
it was a very great question, and ought to be gone 
into in the most deliberaite and comprehensive manner. 
(Hear, hear.) The government were probably as 
anxious as any parties to look into it fairly. (Hear.) 
But a committee at this period of the session could be 
of very little use; and he (Mr. Ellis) could not vote 
upon the motion, not agreeing in what had been 
appended to it by the noble lord ; not being }Nrepared 
to ^have a pull at the exdiequer' (a laugh), and still 
wishing i» preserve local supervision. 

" Mr. Robinson noticed the universal admission of 
the injustice of the present mode of levying the poor- 
rate, and reminded the House that the evil was 
growing and increasing continually. (Hear.) His belief 
was that the present system was so injurious, that to 
continue it vnmld be as impolitic as to have a national 
rate. 

^' Mr. Serope was very mueh pleased that the prin- 
ciple laid down by the noble lord had met with so 
little concurrence on the part- of the House, and he 
thought the government had acted with sound dis- 
cretion in refusing the committee. At the same time, 
he hoped the government would see it its duty to 
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bring forward a general measure^ involving some of 
the recommendations of the committee which formerly 
sat on this subject. The inequality of rating was so 
flagrant that he could not suppose it would be allowed 
to continue long without amendment. It was caused 
by such a fraudulent evasion of the Poor-Law that he 
did not think parliament was likely to tolerate it much 
longer. They had already taken the management 
from the parishes^ and given it to the imions ; and it 
seemed to follow that the taxation should also be ex- 
tended to the unions^ by the establishment of union 
rates. 

*' Mr. Cardwell hoped they were now arriving at 
the end of a discussion which he believed could not 
but give great satisfaction both to that House and to 
the coimtiy. If he had collected the sense of the 
House aright, from the speakers who had addressed it; 
and from the manner in which their speeches had been 
received; he thought it probable that the motion would 
not be pressed to a division. (Hear^ hear.) 

" Mr. Spooner advised the noble lord to withdraw 
his motion. The evil complained of was admitted; and 
no doubt the House would soon adopt a remedy. 

'^ Lord Nugent could not aUow the debate to close 
without expressing his regret at the fact of his proposal 
having been totally misunderstood by the hon. and 
learned gentleman the chief commissioner of Poor- 
LawS; as well as by the hon. member for Lymington 
and otherS; who had assumed that his object in asking 
for the appointment of a committee of inquiry was to 
carry out the opinion which in frankness he felt bound 
to state to the House was held by himself with respect 
to a national rating. The fact waS; however; that he 
had neither sought to pledge the House nor the pro- 
posed committee to that opinion. He had; therefore; 
to beg the House; whatever their determination might 
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be on the subject of bis motion^ to take bis proposal 
from tbe words of tbat motion alone^ and not from any 
opinions be bad expressed in proposing it. (Hear.) 

"Strangers were then ordered to withdraw; but 
the feeling of tbe Houde being evidentiy opposed to a 
division, Lord Nugent, in deference to tbat feeling, 
agreed to allow tbe motion to be negatived nHthout a 
division, which it accordingly Was." 

Here it is to be observed, that notwithstanding tJie 
noble lord had been allowed to alter tbe wording of his 
motion three times, and tbe extreme' caution to conceal 
tbe real purpose of the last, he regretted that the chief 
commissioner of tbe Poor-Lawiff (Mr. Baines) and 
others had discovered the real bantling — a national 
rate — peeping through the opinions advanced. " He 
had, therefore, to beg the House, whatever their deter- 
mination might be on the subject of his motion, to 
take his proposal from the words of that motion alone, 
and not from any opinions he had expressed in pro- 
posing it." And thus ended the national rate and no- 
settlement campaign in the House of Commons for the 
session of 1849. 

Having thus given the opinions as stated in the 
House of Commons, let us now turn to public opinion 
as expressed out of the House on the same subject. 
Tlie general opinion of the well-informed, sober, calm, 
deliberative public on any popular topic is nowhere more 
correctly found than in the columns of the JHmes, In 
that journal, two days after Lord Nugent's motion had 
been negatived in the House, we find the following able 
and pertinent remarks, which it would be the highest 
injustice to withhold from the perusal of any one at all 
interested in poor-law matters at the present day. The 
editor of that journal says, " As an answer to Lord 
Nugent's arguments, Mr. Baines's panegyric is appro- 
priate and well timed. No plan ever submitted to any 
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I^isktune could he more imschievous and tii^ouB tjiau 
the plan which Lord Nugent insinnated; rather than 
introduced, to the notice of the Hotise. A national 
poor's-rate wofold simply be^ nationfd plunder^ national 
extravagance, and national injustice. It would be 
oomnrunism under false colours ; doing the acts, while 
it rejected the creed, of communism. It would do 
away with care, prorideilce, economy j every sentiment 
which regulates the disbursement of other persons' 
money as well as one's own. It would raise a spirit of 
competing profligacy, instead of maintaining a spirit 
of general prudence throughout the country. It would 
set guardians in collusive rivalry against guardians, to 
have a pull at their common milch cow — the imperial 
erchequer. The thriftless would throw their burden 
on the thrifty ; the reckless upon the economical ; the 
indiflerent, the sluggish, the non-employers, upon the 
diligent, the attentive, and the employers of labour. 
The consciences of mankind would be exposed to 
temptations which very few consciences could be ex- 
pected to resist ; the good nature of men to importu- 
nities which no easy dispositions could fight against. 
We should learn to do in England that which the 
provisional government pretended to do in France, and 
that which certain popular patriots would wish to see 
done in Ireland, viz*, feed the large majority of the 
people out of the public taxes. It would be the most 
vigorous blow ever yet stricken at the institution of 
property ; and would, in confiscating the capital of the 
country, most effectually mutilate its industry. The 
only safeguard for the prosperity of the country is 
in the social virtues of the mass of the community ; 
and the comer-stone of those virtues is prudence. 
The parochial system was sometimes loosely, sometimes 
cruelly, and sometimes negligently administered; and 
it was made to suffer for the follies, for the indifierence, 
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or the cruelty of particular administrators. But when 
it was faithfully and diligently carried out^ it bore 
firuits worthy of the policy which framed it. It is the 
spirit of centralization which prtompts the demand for 
a national rate^ and which; were a national rate 
granted to-morrow^ would cry out for something else 
more dangerous and destructive still. We trusty how* 
ever, that for the present, at all events, the scheme of 
a national poor-rate is knocked on the head. For 
political and national, no less than for economical 
reasons, no other consummation is so much to be 
deprecated as the abolition of local self-government in 
England. We should be sorry to see all that remains 
of this system exploded, and still more to see it 
exploded in favour of a scheme which Louis Blanc 
might applaud, and Proudhoii might claim to have 
affiliated upon himself." 

Here it will be seen that the writer of the forgoing 
quotation considered that the evils complained df 
under the old parochial system arose more from the 
imperfect or vicious mode of its administration than 
from the law itself. 

Others were of the same opinion; and numerous 
letters, petitions, and schemes were submitted in 1849 
for the consideratioii of the House of Commons and 
the Poor-Law Board, for the purpose of inducing the 
legislature to retrace its steps, and return to the letter 
and spirit of the law of Elizabeth, as to local rating 
and local management, subject, however, to the super- 
vision of a central control. 

This movement was principally conducted under the 
auspices and inspiration of the rural clergy, country 
gentlemen, and persons whose property and interests, 
and position in life, had enabled them to form opinions 
on these matters not imworthy of our consideration 
and esteem. As, therefore, we have given the advo- 
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cates of a national rate, and the promoters of an 
union rating, an opportunity of speaking for them- 
selves, it is but just to those who seek to return to the 
parochial system the like facilities for obtaining an 
impartial hearing. 

Their sentiments may be gathered from the following 
petition presented to both houses of parliament in 
1849, by Earl Stanhope and Lord Ashley, from the 
incumbent eind parishioners of Ardeley, in the county 
of Herts: — 

" To the ^c,y ^c,y in Parliament assembled. The 
Humble Petition of the undersigned Incumbent 
and Parishioners of Ardeley, in the county of 
Herts : 

" Sheweth, That under the provisions of the New 
Poor-Law, your petitioners have to pay nearly as much 
towards keeping up the imion workhouse and the 
officers of that establishment at Buntingford, as they 
pay to relieve the poor of their parish. 

" That owing to this expensive system, they are 
charged with full 400Z. a year (b) poor-rates, though 
the extent of the parish is only 2000 acres (^). 

" That moreover under the present system your 
petitioners are deprived of that interest and knowledge 
in the management and relief of their poorer brethren^ 
which they naturally feel a desire to have. 

" That if your petitioners were allowed to take care 
of their poor in time of distress, by means of a pro- 
perly regulated vestry committee, bound to assemble 
periodically, they feel convinced that they could afford 

£ «. d 
(6) "Collected under poor-rates for the year \ ^-.f- « ^ 
ending Lady-day, 1848 - - . J- 416 o o 

Police and county rate about 661, per annum." 
(c) " Rateable value, 27892." 
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relief in a manner much more economical^ and much 
better suited to their wel&re than the present union 
system^ provided such committee be exempt &om the 
interference of magistrates not knowing the circum- 
stances of the parish; which in the humble opinion of 
your petitioners was the main cause of failure under 
the old Poor-Law. 

" That your petitioners have reasoQ to believe the 
alteration they pray for would be gladly . accepted by 
the adjacent parishes^ so that; if it be allowed by the 
legislature^ the present workhouse for the union might 
be sold; and the proceeds divided between the parishes^ 
towards liquidating the debt incurred by building it. 

" That in fine your petitioners humbly pray to be 
permitted to adopt the mode of relieving the poor of 
their parish as above proposed; under such superin- 
tendence from government as to management and 
accounts as your honourable house may deem right 
and ijBxpedient ; and your petitioners will ever pray, 
&c.,'&c. 

" Signed and dated; November, 1848." 

' ■ ■ ■ i ■ 

The reverend incumbefit at the same time published 
a letter; directed to Mr. BaineS; the president of the 
Ppor-Law Board; wherein he sought to explain his 
views of the 'manner iti which local administration 
might be beneficially jsarried into effect. He says, 
" I refer not to the Itate of things just before the 
New Poor-Law was /introduced, when various causes 
combined to set the master against the servant, and 
the servant against his master, which I have been 
informed on good authority was owing to the numerous 
alterations and corruptions which had crept into and 
almost changed the original law of Queen Elizabeth ; 
I only refer to that principle in the old law, that 
wherever and whenever real privation occurred, it 
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sinjuld be then and there relieved^ and the relief should 
be administered by the local authorities; and I refer 
to this «8 the principle which we desire to restore." 

The whole drift of this proposed scheme^ which the 
reverend gentleman calls ''a plan for every parish 
managing its own poor," is a return to the law of 
Elizabeth; or, in his own concluding words, an '^ asking 
for the old paths, wliere is the good way, and again 
walking therein by restoring parochial management 
of the poor through means of well reg^ated parish 
vestries and their committees;" and he might have 
added, as hinted in another part of the plan, under the 
superintendence of the clergy. 

The reverend gentleman also sought to make the 
present workhouses houses of refuge, hospitals, <S;c. 
The removal of the rural police by the substitution of 
parish constables ; and the removal of lay registrars of 
births and deaths by placing that office indirectly into 
the hands of the clergy. By these means he pro- 
posed a great saving to the country, though he does 
not say how much the clergy would require out of it 
for performing the duties. 

In fact, the whole plan is worthy the days of two 
hundred and fifty years ago. There is an evident 
attempt to restore clerical supremacy and parochial 
monarchy. Now, it is not that we oppose the inter- 
ference of the clergy, but, on the contrary, we covet 
their " working together with us," but only as fellow 
labourers. Their presence is always beneficially felt 
and respectftiUy appreciated ; and it is to be lamented 
that the same Act, which constituted justices of the 
peace guardians ex officio, had not at the same time 
extended that provision to the parochial clergy. 
They neither covet our money for themselves, nor to 
distribute it to others; but, if they were thus brought 
in contact with the poor, their local knowledge would 
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afford much useful and certain information to the board ; 
and their local advice would have an important bear- 
ing upon the labouring population. The religion of 
the Pagan^ the Jew^ the Mahometan, and the Chris- 
tian, alike teach piety towards God, honesty towards 
men, and industry and sobriety towards ourselves, 
together with the virtues of patience, resignation, and 
hope ; and surely if the professed teachers are willing 
to lend their aid in impressing such principles upon 
the minds of the poor, it is more than probable that it 
would prove a more powerful leverage in our poor law 
policy than is generally admitted. It is probable that 
the entire discontinuance of the kind offices of the 
clergy, in the relief of the poor, was one of those 
fitful and sudden extremes for which our poor laws 
have been remarkable, by which this country lost a 
most powerful auxiliary in the maintenance of social 
order and morality. This is a subject which is worthy 
of the most serious consideration of our legislature 
for the future. But it would be equally fitful and 
sudden to give the clergy the sole control and manage- 
ment of the poor and ihe poor rates, according to the 
latent principles of the plan before us. This might 
have been, and, as we have seen, was, in the early 
days of Elizabeth, when the poor were far less nu- 
merous, and their relief purely a matter of Christian 
benevolence and ecdesiestical concern ; but when, for 
reasons already stated, the relief of the poor lapsed 
into the hands of the civil power, and became alto- 
gether a temporal and compulsory matter, regulated 
by the civil code, the clergy ceased to possess a greater 
share in the administration of the laws relating to the 
relief of the poor than their fellow involuntary con- 
tributors; and so it will of necessity remain whilst the 
poor are maintained by compulsory assessments. 
But however beneficial this plan might be in agri- 
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cultural districts; it is not adapted to large towns and 
manufacturing localities. This is the invariable evil 
observable in all plans that have yet been pro- 
posed, and of all laws that have yet been enacted on 
the subject. Poor-law legislators have hitherto endea- 
voured to make the laws relating to the poor, like 
Morrison's pills, to cure all diseases, or, like a pon- 
derous roller, to crush all metals to an equal thickness; 
but it was never yet done, nor ever will be. The 
habits of the people, both as it respects the rate- 
payer and the rate-receiver, the description of the 
property to be rated, the area within which the rate 
should be levied, the mode of its expenditure, and the 
machinery required to carry out the relief and ma- 
nagement of the poor in cities, towns, manufacturing 
districts, and the country, are so different, that they 
require the application of different rules and regula- 
tions for the well-being of all. Time was when the 
town and the country possessed a much greater affinity 
to each other than at the present ; but even then such 
wholesale application failed to accomplish the general 
good. Laws that have worked smoothly and bene- 
ficially in one description of locality, have produced 
irritation and discontent in another. The latter has 
shown just cause for complaint, and the law has been 
amended to suit its convenience, which amendment 
has marred the quiet and well-being of the former. 
Then another amendment has been followed by an- 
other, until the original statute is either altogether 
lost sight of, or may be, restored to its primitive state. 
Such repeated amendments and alterations, both in 
law and practice, as have been enacted during the 
last sixteen years, have occasioned a constant excite- 
ment in the minds of those who have had to carry 
into effect the provisions of the respective amendments 
for the time being, on account of their having as 
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much or more tb do inforgetUiig the^piast aa- in l6iini<^ 
ingthe pi^esent. Thd loose and Unintelligible wording 
of these amendments have baffle4 the attempts of bur 
most eminent lawyers to put even a feasible construc- 
tion upon their respectiTie sections; and thepro£Bssion 
itself has been limping in the rear, until the Court of 
Queen's Bench has, not said what the meaning was, 
but what it should be* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Union Rating and Settlement 

duT to return to the plans proposed, as that is om^ 
tiicnre important point. Whilst one party advocated a 
i^eturb to the old parochial system, and another, with 
as little propriety, contends for a national poor-rate; 
a 4hiiti suggests a middle course ^^ betwixt the two 
extremes/' by possessing a union rate and^a union 
settlement. Let us> therrfore, carefully stovey diifi^' 
plan, fbr it possesses great merit if pioperiy applied.' 
And here let us remember that this plan hats receiyied* 
not odLy this recognition but the appit>val of Sil^ 
cessive governments and the poor law cbmmissioneirs; 
and that the tneasure of Sir James Graham, to a cer^ 
tain extent, being dead, yet speaketh. It therefore' 
behoves, not only parish officers, nor uni<>n officers, nor 
Ixmrds of guardians, nor individual parishes, nor pet- 
sons Wedded to a certain line of policy, nor the pQid(r 
law board, nor the government, nor this legislatiire, 
but the people at large, to inquire diligently, dispas- 
fflonately, and honestly, as men, irrespective of private 
intei^ts, as to the merits of this scheme, which sed^s 
to level the ancient institutions of this country, the 
growth of centuries, and to erect others of larger 
dimensions. 

This scheme was anticipated by the commission 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the poor 
laws in 1831, and, at their recommendation in 1834, 
there was a permissive clause as to union settlement 
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inserted in the Poor Law Amendment Act of that 
year, evidently by way of a feeler as to how the 
principle would be received; bat the advantages to be 
derived from the adoption of this provision were 
deemed so unimportant by the country at large^ that 
Mr. Goodc; one of the assistant secretaries to the poor 
law commissioners^ stated in his evidence before the 
committee appointed to inquire into the ^' burdens on 
land/' several years after the passing of that Act, that 
he knew but of one case in which this provision had 
been adopted (d) : and no wonder ; for^ although the Act 
provided for a union settlement; it did not provide for 
a union rating. 

We have before spoken of Sir James Graham's 
Bill of 1846 ; we will now more particularly^ though 
briefly, look at its purpose. It was entitled ^' A Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Paro- 
chial Settlement; &c." Sir James, in introducing this 
measure, said, '^ I b^ to caU the attention of honour- 
able gentlemen to this material fact, that there are in 
England and Wales tis many as 14,500 parishes and 
townships. It requires no observations from me to 
show how narrow the limits are which so minute a 
subdivision necessarily creates, and within those limits 
does the existing state of the poor law confine and 
restrain the labour of the poor man. I think, and 
I hope the house will likewise think so, that it would 
be an immense advantage to the poor man, and no 
disadvantage to the wealthier classes, at once to 
remove that restriction, by reducing the number of 
places within which settlements may be acquired. 
I expect to be able to give a more free circulation 
than ever to the labour of the poor* I do not propose 
that the whole of the 14,500 places should be rated in 



(d) Evidence, Burdens on Land, p. 496. 
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a mass ; on the contrary^ I think that a national poor- 
rate would be most objectionable ; but I am sure no 
▼alid objection can be urged to substituting 620 divi- 
sions for 14^500. There are in England 620 unions. 
Now^ if I should be so fortunate as to induce the 
house to substitute settlement by union for parochial 
settlement; if I can reduce the number of districts 
conferring the right of settlement from 14,500 to 62'0^ 
I shall consider myself as having efiPected a great 
change for the better, and as having bestowed an 
immense advantage upon the rate-payers, and upon 
those who may become the recipients of those rates." 

This bill, after providing for the adoption of unions, 
as the future areas of settlement, provided by clause 40, 
'' That the said commissioners (Poor-Law) shall, before 
declaring any such union for the purposes of settle- 
ment, ascertain the amount of poor-rate levied in each 
parish in such union, for the seven years ending the 
25th March, 1845; and after deducting from such 
amount all sums actually paid for county, borough, or 
police rate, they shall, by an order under their hands 
and seal, fix and declare the said average amount of 
rates levied for each parish in such union." 

The injustice of this measure was clearly seen by 
those who pondered the matter, and anticipated the prac- 
tical operation of such a law, and Sir James met with 
determined resistance ; for this common sense reason ; 
that the preamble and the clause of such an Act would 
be grinning at each other, for, whilst the former would 
complain of the expenditure of the past, the latter 
would perpetuate the evil for seven years to come. For 
should we not laugh at the simpleton of a spendthrift, 
who in the extreme of his compunction vowed despe- 
rate economy, by a fixed determination that his future 
annual expenditure should be regulated by the average 
of the last seven years. However, what with the oppo- 
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sitdon arising from many provincial parishes, and the 
press out of the house, and the resistance offered with- 
in, Sir James withdrew the bill. 

'^ This clause would have perpetuated the most gross 
injustice. As we have shown in preceding pages, 
unequal rating has taken place and now exists in hun- 
dreds of parishes in England and Wales, some paying 
and those the poor ones) 5«. to 12;. in the pound upon 
their property assessed, while others (the wealthier 
ones) were scarcely paying anything, or at most 6d* in 
the pound ; and if this monstrous injustice were to con- 
tinue, in spite of every alteration of time and circum- 
stances, flourishing towns or villages now, might be- 
come, firom adventitious circumstances, almost depo- 
pulated, no matter, they must pay their quota, the seven 
years' average. Small and inconsiderable places now, 
might, by the establi^ahment of a successful manufac- 
tory, the opening of a mine, or the erection of a cotton 
mill, become populous and wealthy, no matter, they 
would only have to pay their fixed quota, the seven 
years' average. A metropolitan parish, by its great 
improvements in building large houses, and substituting 
fine squares and streets for confined alleys and poor 
hovels, might lessen its poor by one half, and double its 
wealth ; no matter, the seven years' average is the im- 
mutable test, and by that only is it to be assessed to the 
pupportof the poor !" («) 

In 1847, the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons which had been appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the law of settlement, gave the subject of 
a union rating and a union settlement much copsi- 
deration, and one of their proposed resolutions con- 
tained the following clauses, viz., ^^ That the narrow- 
ness of the area of chargeability is one great source of 
the evils arising from the interests of landowners and 

(e) Equalization of Poor Rates, p. 93. 
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rate-pajers in preventing the residence within that 
area of persons likely to become chargeable." " That 
it is therefore desirable to extend the area of rating for 
the relief of the poor." " That unions would form the 
fittest areas for that object/' and by a clause of another 
resolution^ it was proposed^ ^^ That powers be giyjen to 
boards of guardians to provide an uniform scale of 
rating throughout the union." But neither of these 
resolutions were carried. However^ upon a division as 
to the areas of settlement, the parochial settlement was 
carried against that of the union by a majority of one 
only. Nevertheless; the spirit of determination in cer- 
tain popular quarters for a union rating and . a union 
settlement, has remained unabated and steady to its 
purpose. 

We have before said that the areas for rating and the 
areas for settlement, must of necessity be co-extensive. 
We may therefore dispense with the consideration of 
imion settlements for the present, by asking this simple 
question. Are the present areas of rating equitable and 
just? It is presumed that every one who )ias given the 
subject the least consideration, however his interests 
might be afiPected by a change, must answer honestly, 
though reluctantly, in the negative. It may be advi« 
sable here to take a natural and social view of the ques-^ 
tion before us. 

It is evident that society, to work well, must be 
divided into sections ; in fact, it is divided by its own 
natural operation. As various ripe seeds taken from 
the parent cups are deposited by nature's laws in differ^ 
ent localities and for different purposes, that they may 
be additionally productive ; so nature has given to the 
children of men different tastes and inclinations, pro- 
ducing different habits, occupations, and interests, 
severally at its wilL Those thus differently endowed, 
single themselves out spontaneously from other sections 
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and other interests^ and each section congregates toge- 
ther; and thus society is naturally formed of separate 
communities^ suited to their respective interests and for 
purposes to which they are best adapted. From gene- 
ration to generation^ each class has propagated its own 
species^ and as they have become straitened for room 
in one locality^ so new districts have been selected^ and 
similar communities have been formed in another ; and 
whilst each community has more immediately served 
itself, they have all remotely served each other. Never- 
theless, whilst each community has had its respective 
advantages, it has also been subject to correspond- 
ing obligations, that as we put summer and winter 
together to make a natural year, so in every section of 
society the profit has always borne the loss. 

The whole of these communities put together form a 
nation, and for that which is considered a collective or 
national good, we mutually agree to make a national 
contribution; but for that which is considered more 
particularly local, we are expected to make a local 
contribution. It would remove the main spring of in- 
dustry, frugality, and forethought, and hazard the 
chance of turning every community into idle and pro- 
fligate spendthrifts, were it otherwise. 

We should call to mind that three hundred years 
ago the poor were of ecclesiastical concern, and that at 
that time the clergy alone ministered to their wants 
within their respective parishes. When the civil power 
found it necessary to interfere, about two hundred and 
fifty years ago, they allowed the same areas to remain 
as the districts within which the poor should abide and 
be there maintained. At that period the population of 
the country in general, and of the major part of parishes 
in particular, were comparatively small, very small ; and 
the habits, occupations, and interests of the people and 
the general constitution of society very different from 
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that at the present day ; and even two centuries ago, 
whilst our ancestors chiefly followed agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, and the people were almost equally 
spread over the face of the country, the parochial sys- 
tem was not found inconvenient. But when trade and 
commerce and manufactures had obtained the pre- 
eminence, and the people gathered themselves together 
in 'different districts for the mutual support and con- 
venience of each other ; when the current of societv had 
dwelled and overflowed the banks of antiquity, and 
formed a thousand minor streamlets, flowing in direc- 
tions never anticipated by the statute of Elizabeth ; 
when from the impulse of trade and manufacture, small 
and inconsiderable parishes became populous towns, 
the parishes which skirted the old towns became the 
sites of flourishing manufactories and new towns, which 
gave new life to, and became incorporated with, the 
old as respected a community, but remained separate 
and distinct as it respected the relief of the poor; when 
large parishes became divided into hamlets and town- 
ships, and these again in their turn became sub-divided 
into similar districts ; when one district or parish be- 
came the seat of profitable speculation, of opulence, 
and &shionable resort, and another district or parish 
was chosen as the abode of the nether classes ; when it 
was found that the richer district grew richer still, and 
that the meaner district became daily diminished, that 
the heaviest burden was most frequently placed on the 
weakest back, and that according to law ; it was found 
not according to justice: and that however beneficially 
the statute of Elizabeth might have operated two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, or even a century ago, it had 
become the fruitful source of injustice and discontent, 
and that the old areas for rating and settlement were 
too. narrow to give fair play and equal advantages to 
members of the several and individual communities 

L 
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thus newly constituted. For these and other reasons 
we conclude that the present limits within which the 
funds are separately raised for the relief of the poor are 
unequal and unjust. 

The next question which presents itself is^ what otjber 
areas would you substitute in lieu of parishes 7 

Here comes the difiBiculty, Who will or can make 
the allotment^^ by drawing an equitable, line around 
these communities ? 

It is very questionable whether the present unions 
are adapted for a union rating and a union settle- 
ment. According to evidence given before the select 
committee on this point, they are not. And the com- 
mittee appeared generally to be of that opinion ; for 
they say, by a section of one.of their resolutions, " That 
with a view to render the workiog of a system of union 
rating more just and equal, it would be advisable to 
facilitate, in certain cases, the alteration of the limits 
of existing unions in England and Wales." . And the 
same sentiment was expressed in another resolution.; 
but it is probable that they only referred to " certain 
cases." 

Others have sought to introduce still wider areas, 
Mr. Hall, for instance, speaks of ^^ other larger terri- 
torial divisions^' (than unions), ^^ as, for instance, the 
city of .London J the dty of Westminster, and the 
several metropolitan parliamentary jboroughsJ^ 

Dr. Farr suggests a still more extensive, area. He 

K»\8:"In the metropolis, subdivided into a great 
number of parishes, the rich are accumulated in some 
districts, the poor in others; and the consequence. is, 
that whereas in provincial towns, comprising a single 
parish or umon, the rate-payers contribute in some 
proportion to their assessable property and means, the 
reverse is the case here. The poorest rate-payers pay 
^e l^Mgl^est rates in thjB. metropolis. 
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" The city of London eompndes a greafr number of 
panshes; but I take the three unions Ijin^ within 
and without the walls> into which it is at present 
divided, for an illustratipoi. The discrepancies in the 
Bev^ttl parishes would be still greater. The wealthier 
portion of the city of London is within the walls, and 
constitutes the City of London union; A considerable 
part ,of its labouring population lies without the walls. 
— the East and West London unions, which, by our 
parochial system, support their own poor, who, rela- 
tively to the population, are, two or three times aa nume- : 
rous as the poor of the city of London within the walls. • 
The consequence is, that the citizens within the walls, 
with assetssedproperty of the annual value of 613,883/. 
give by the rate 47,292/. to the poory. while the citizens 
without the. walls, with a rated property of 211,160/., 
gava in the, same mannor 29,395/r a year to the poor. 
The. rate iu the poor districts was 2«. 10^ ; in the rich 
district 1;. 7^. in the pound. The aittount given by 
the rate^pay^rS) and received by the poor, was equal to 
18s. lOd, par head on the population of the city within 
the. wall^, 8^. 6^. per head pn the. population without 
the. walls. The. poor without> the walk> therefore, 
receive less .relief, and the rate-pay ei» pay much more 
in proportion to their pj;operty," as ia shown by the 
foUowix^ table.; — 



> ■ ' I ■ ■ 



UnioM or Parithes. 



Popalatioii 
1841. 



■»'■ ; i ''! l . ■■■">; 



East London - 
WertLciadoit 



City of London - - 



73,281 
55,920 



Annual Va)u^ 

of Prbperty 

astesied to Uie 

Poor-rate, 



£ 

211,150 
613,888 



Bate in the 
Pound 

for the Be- 
lief of 
the Poor. 



1 ^^^ 



2 10 
1 7 



Sums 

expended 

in the Be- 

Uef of the! 

Poor(f\, 



£ 

29,395 
47,292 



(/) The &ct8 in the two last columns are from the Poor-rate 
Return for the year ending March 25th, 1841. 
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Compare four other districts :— 



Unions or Parishes. 


Poimlation 
1841. 


Annual Value 

of Property 

assessed to the 

Poor-rate. 


Bate in the 
Pound 

for the Be- 
lief of 
the Poor. 


Sums 

expended 

in the Be- 

Uef of the 

Poov(#). 


Whitechapel - 
Saint James - 


71,765 
37,398 
74,088 

66,453 


£ 
197,622 

250,160 

96,549 

604,105 


#. d. 

1 9 

10 

2 9 

6 


£ 
17,441 

10,631 

13,037 

14,456 


Bethnal -green 

St. George, Hanover 1 
Square - - j 



In Bethnal-green^ the portion of the rate expended 
on the poor is 2«. 9d. in the pound ; in St. 6eorg«, 
Hanover-square only Qd, in the pound. A person in 
the possession of assessed property in Bethnal-green^ 
of the value of lOOZ. a year^ gives 13/. \2s, a year in 
the shape of rate to the poor ; a person with the same 
property in St. Geoi^e, Hanover-square, pays hut 
2Z. 85. a year towards the relief the poor. Call the 
poor-rate a tax, and its inequality in the metropolis is 
evident; call it the regulated almsgiving of Christian 
charity, and it leaves the inhabitants of wealthy dis- 
tricts a large arrear to he made up by voluntary gifts. 

Similar inequalities will be observed in other dis- 
tricts, as shown in the following amount of relief given 
in poor-rate to 11. of rated property Qi) : — 



(g) The facts in the two last columns are from the Poor-rate 
Return for the year ending March 25th, 1841. 

(h) The facts in this tahle were ohtained hy dividing the money 
expended on the relief of the poor in the year ending March ,1841, 
hy the assessed value of property. The county rate. Sec,, is ta^n-- 
fore excluded. 
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mSTRtCl!S. f. 

fiermondsej 

East and West London 

Bethnal-green - 

St. George^ SoUthwark 

Shoreditch 

Greenwich 

Newington 

Stepney - 

Rotherhithe 

Lambeth - 

St. George-in-the-East 

St» Saviour and SU Olave * 

Whitechapel -...•. 

Camberwell «. ^ . 

Holbom - - 

St. Luke - - . - 

City of London 

Hackney - - - - 

Strand - - - - 

Glerkenwell - - - 

Poplar - - . - 

St. Giles ... - 

Kensington ... 

St. Pancras . . - 

Westminster . - - 

Marylebone ... 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields 

St. James, Westminster 

Islington - - . - 

St. George, Hanover-square 

An equal poor-rate on the property of the metropolis 
would meet the case; but I am aware that many 
objections to this might be raised, and I only adduce 
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10 


2 
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8 


2 
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8 


2 







11 




11 




11 




10 




9 




8 




8 




7 




7 




6 




6 




4 




3 




3 




1 




1 





11 





11 





11 





10 





8 
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the example to show that the mhabitantB of the rich 
districts would have no right to complain if) in eariying 
out axi^ important sanatory>mefts«re8/f(Mr the dimi- 
nution of the sickness and mortality of - all cbtsses^ 
particularly the poor, the nietropdlis were> -regarded as 
one city, and the rates for the particular pai^ose were 
levied equally on the .whole assessable pnop^iiityy to be 
applied principally to the improvement H^^the worst 
and poorest districts. . It wjould be some e^Bpensation 
for the inequality of the poor-rate (i). 

It isi probable that the plan of Dr. Farv^tf^otteiiipted 
to be reduced into practice, would- be 'fouad tto require 
machinery too .ponderous to , work either^ -ea^y or 
effectually ^ but . he broaches the most eomxiMil-sense 
doctrine which has yet been imported into^- -the subject 
of umon or district rating, namely, equality of rating. 
He s^-ys, "An. equal rata on the property .of the 
metropolis would meat the.case;'V^BMi.9o 'wemust in 
commpn sense and common honesty say with respect 
to any other territorial division that jnay be . agreed 
upon, whether of the city of London^ fmd the city of 
Westminster, and the parliamentary boroughs, or the 
unions as at present constituted. There must be an 
equal rating on the property included within* each area, 
to meet the case of common honesty>'.and common 
justice to the rate-payers, and of xommon- humanity to 
the poor. . 

Firet, as to the rate-payers in the metropolis. Br. 
Farr was taking too general a view of the matter, by 
showing the averages of unions, and by comparing 
union with union ; for- if we analyze the unioni^ and 
take the comparative rating of parishes comprised in 
the unions, we shall find it stiU worse. .The parish of 
St. Sepulchre's, Newgate, is said to pay a rate at -G^. 

(i) Registrar-generars Fifth Ann. Rep. p. 431. 
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in the pound; and Trinity in the Minories 35. 9^. 

others as high as 4^. lOd.; and then descending from 

Ss. to 28,y and from thence to 1^. 6d,y Is,, lid., 9d., 

6d., 4:d., and Sd., until we come to St. Stephen's, Wal- 

brook, which, according to an official return to the 

House of Commons in 1842, only paid 2Jrf. Whilst 

in the Parliamentary Return, No. 635, session 1844, 

of parochial and borough-rates, it is stated in page 

176, under the head of St, Christopker-le- Stock 

parish, that ^* no assessment of the annual value of 

property in the parish is made or required." For this 

rieason ; that the only persons on whom a rate could 

be levied are the wealthy corporations of the Bank of 

England and the Gresham committee, and the annual 

value of which parish, it was said in the return before 

quoted, " cannot be stated." However, by the 2 & 3 

Vict. c. 107, the poor-rates of this parish are directed 

to be borne and paid in the following proportions, vi£«^ 

foi every 200Z. 

£ s. d. 
The Bank of England to bear - - 163 13 4 

The Gresham Committee - - 46 6 8 



£200 



This amount we must suppose to be paid to the City 
of London union towards the establishment chai'ges, 
there being no poor. But how are there no poor? 
Because these corporations avail themselves of the 
services of their servants by day, and send them to 
locate with their families in the suburbs by night ; and 
thus they take the benefit of their labour, without 
bearing the charge of their relief when necessary. In 
addition to this parish, it must be added, that there 
are many localities in the metropolis possessing a very 
large amount of property of very beneficial occupation^ 
whieh daim exemption from poor-rates altogether^ on 
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the plea of their being extra-parochifd^. and therefore 
pay nothing at all (k). 

Where would be the advantage or the justice of a 
union rating without an equal rating? But the city of 
London union is not singular in respect of unequal 
rating. 

Mr. ElliS; in his speech in the House of Conunons, 
in the last session^ said^ ^^ That no constituency in. 
England was more deeply interested than his own. 
The rates in Leicester^ with about 56,000 inhabitants,, 
had risen in the last eight years from 12,0O0Z. to 
37;000/. in the year. To show the unequal system of 
rating, he might state that in one portion of that town, 
the rate for the quarter just passed was 2s. Sd, ; in 
another 6d. ; and in another there was no rate at ail.. 
In the neighbourhood there were thousands of acres of 
land, extra-parochial, — paying nothing." . 

We might go to Norwich, Bury, and all the prin- 
cipal provincial towns, and we should find the same 
imequal rating in the individual parishes comprising 
the respective unions. 

In the next place the present parochial rating is 
unjust and inhuman to the poor; because the farmer, 
to relieve himself of the charge of maintenance, drives 
the poor out of his own parish into that of another, 
although it be in the same union ; but if we had aa 
union rating, and an equal rating, the £Gurmers com- 
plained of, who reside on the out-skirts of Reading, 
Norwich, and other places would lose their interest in 
pulling down cottages and compelling their labourers 
to reside in the neighbouring towns, because they 
would have to pay an equal rate. But an union rating 
upon past averages, whether in the metropolis or in 
the rural districts, would not reach the evil, but only 
perpetuate old evils under new names. 

(A) See Equalization of Poor Rate by Hutchinson, pp. 20—26. 
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The Rev. 0. Matthicbs^ incumbent of St. Faith's, and 
Horsford, Norfolk, was asked by the select committee 
on poor removaly " If the charge (of relief) were 
upon the whole expenditure of a union, must it not be 
much less the interest of the individual who lived even 
upon the confines of a union to drive labourers out of 
the parish, because he would thereby deliver himself 
from a comparatively small portion of the burden 
only r' — ^To which he answered — " Yes; but you must 
have an equal rating, or the parish will remain as it is 
now. If you fix the poor-rate accordmg to the present 
averages, and renew those averages every three or four 
years, it will still be an object with those parishes to 
keep close," that is, not to allow the labouring poor to 
reside in those parishes. 

In like manner, the Rev. W. J. Spring Casbome, 
rector of Pakenham, Suffolk, when asked, ^^ In case 
where a close parish adjoins an open one, what is the 
hardship that exists f answered, '^ The proprietor of 
a close parish, if he does not pull down the cottages — 
he prefers that his labouring poor shall reside in the 
adjoining parish and not become chargeable to his." 

The select committee saw the injustice to the rate- 
payers and hardship to the poor in full operation, both 
in the metropolis and in the rural districts, and it was 
a remedy m the right direction which was proposed 
in one of their resolutions, '^ That powers be given to 
boards of guardians to provide an uniform scale of 
rating through the union." 

There can be no doubt, but that the present poor-law 
unions afford the best territorial divisions for the pur- 
poses of rating and settlement, that have yet been offered 
to public notice ; and although, in <' certain cases," alter- 
ation might be desirable, nay, absolutely necessary, 
yet, in general they would be found equitable and 
beneficial. For, being generally comprised of varied 
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fited'by /eftehelher' in ik/b malba!&\ tiaccuindalion- of »4he 
oommoiir'Wealth^ < thej iTould bIso tuzikthatr reciprocity 
to account tin: rmataMiiy; BsidvequbHyriyesiin^/tlMicom- 
noir btioilen. 

. As tkeMforo the' inlnbitantB of «^^miion'>orlt)lher 
t^mtnrialfiflivliaoB'twould ibe^t»Iltider>ed>'afC0Iftlal1llli17f 
inn promoting lihe^generai good,viMidT«U'ri]|.-a ooives^ 
pondxngi ratio! bffiiiditingi^by^^iiie'Ksapital^iiddll, ahd'in* 
du8tryfo£0aoh:oiber/8o* tfaoidws o6rt8MttltaMnt«lioidd 
be co^€Kt8iiBive wit^^the'-reftpecti'^e areas ^^vsthin 'which 
those benefits arise* -'^nd/if thotlaws of settleneBts 
are co^extenaive with- such > unions* or (rther prescnbed 
distnots^-^means ishonld'be detvised^bjrt^whibh^plBrsraB 
might acquire settlements in those umoos-' or districts; 
— *for it wtould be nnreasbnable to italk' of 'unioA settle- 
ments; under 'tdie existing^ laws, whilst •the poor -are 
almost 1 ^excluded • from < the possibility of ' < acquimg 
them. Otherwise union remoTals/ (with all the^atttond-" 
ant- hardships ^ and expenses/- wilL be as< rife ^in^'the 
future, asparockiai lemovaLi'hatire been ini;he'p&Bt, or 
are at. the present>daj ;'^£:>p>itemoval8 under <the bands 
and 'Seals of* Justices of^ the peace' are of Tare< occur- 
rence from, one ^ panah to anotiber in --the same unions 
But ^eren granting jihat l^ey hmight not 'be so 
numerous, yol ihej would be fraught' with the -same 
consequences -equally unnatural ^and^i^ust. 

The Act of 1846, which created a restdenoe of £ve 
years into an irremoveability, introduced anr entkrdy 
new- feature in poor^removals; and was a wise &6d 
humane measure towards the poor^ fdr whUstitleft 
the law of '^ttlement untouched, it gave to the indus- 
^al resident poor the same right as the settled' poor. 
But whilst it has conferred a boon on the poor> it'has 
inflicted, in many instances, a great ^and an ui^nst 
burden on the payer. 
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It is well known^ that in lax^ mercantile and 
manufacturing districts^ or towns^ the manufactories 
or warehouses are located in one district, where they 
are either erected for the benefit of water power, or 
water carriage, or both ; that river or stream, a thou- 
sand years ago, maybe, was chosen as the boundary 
line of two parishes for ecclesiastical purposes; without 
reference to poor laws, for at that time they had none. 
But now we find manufactories and warehouses, and 
wharves erected on one side, skirted by nunierous 
streets for trade and commerce, which streets are again 
skirted by fashionable villas and Squares for the resi- 
dences of the more wealthy and afi9uent ; whilst the 
habitations for the labouring poor, because the land is 
less valuable, are erected on the other. The inhabi- 
tants of the former parish pay rates upon the fiill 
value in respect of their vast establishments and 
splendid mansions, whilst the landlords compound for 
the cottages of the poor in the latter. The former has 
this two-fold advantage: whilst the column of "rate- 
able value" is gorged with its thousands, — its relief 
list is sprinkled with tens; but the reverse is the 
case in the latter. The wealth is made in the one by 
day, and the operatives sent over the bridge to locate 
in the other by night; and when sickness, or dearth 
of employment, or death happens, the parish of the 
five years' residence, which is the poorest parish, is 
called upon to bear the burden. Hence it is, that Mr. 
Ellis, and a thousand Mr. Ellises, tell us that in one 
parish, " the rate for the quarter just past was 2«. 6d.y 
whilst in the neighbouring parish " it was only 6d,, 
and in another no rate at all." 

Now, if those unions or other larger territorial dis- 
tricts are to be so many areas for the purposes of 
settlement and irremovability, and the boundaries of 
parishes comprised therein are to cease for poor law 
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purposes as to settlement^ so should they cease for die 
purposes of rating ; and if the poor in each part of 
that union^ &c. have an equal right to relief from the 
union fund, so should each rate-payer in thatunlcm. 
contribute an equal pound rate, according to the value 
of his rateable property, to that fund. If parishes 
are to be only what they originally were, ecclesiastical 
districts, let them be so. If they are to be forgotten 
as districts supporting their own poor, let them be 
forgotten* But to talk of forgetting them as inde- 
pendent jurisdictions on the one hand, yet to remember 
them according to their past averages on the other, 
is a proposition embracing principles replete with 
injustice and oppression ; principles that can only be 
submitted to where class legislation is despotic, and 
revenge impossible; principles that it is strange that 
they should have been re-advanced, and an attempt 
made to establish them of late years; but stranger 
still that governments, professedly mild, liberal, gene- 
rous, and paternal, should ever have countenanced them 
at all. 

Once equitably parcel out the country into separate 
and distinct areas for equal settlement and equal 
rating, and you remove the inducements, at present 
existing for one part of a union area to defraud the 
other. The nigg£u*d farmer would be caught in his own 
trap, and no longer drive his labourers into the town ; 
and the wily townsman and calculating manufacturer, 
after having exhausted the strength of the labourer, 
would no longer be enabled to send him back into the 
neighbouring country, nor would it be his interest to 
do so. Open the doors of settlement or irremovability 
freely to all who come from remoter districts, that, 
after having conformed to the required stipulations, 
they may obtain naturalization ; and you give free cir- 
culation to labour, and an impulse to the most laudable 



emulation. The great, and the just, and the general 
complaint against unnatural and expensive orders of 
removal and vexatious and costly appeals, which are 
the natural result of unnatural legislation, would 
vanish, except as to those whose depraved habits pre- 
vent them from being industrious and economical, by 
which they might obtain for themselves settlements or 
irremovability, and thereby prevent removal. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On JEqttalization of Bating to the Poor Rate. 

Preparatory to an equal rating; the country stands 
in great need of an equal and a general assessment ; 
for although it may appear strange^ yet it is perfectly 
true^ that, except in parishes of the same unions which 
have been assessed by the same surveyors, there are 
scarcely two parishes in the same union rated upon the 
same principle ; and this is more particularly apparent 
in the metropolitan parishes and larger towns, where 
different parishes are affected by their respective local 
Acts. If there is a union rating, let there be a uni- 
form assessment, and let that assessment be made irre- 
spective of local machinery. This might be done 
with but little trouble and less expense, by the adop- 
tion of the assessment upon which the property-tax is 
already levied, in like manner as we now copy the 
police-rate from the county -rate, or the highway-rate 
from the poor-rate. 

It has been suggested that the adoption of the 
county-rate, as the basis upon which to found a 
union-rate, might be advisable; but so long as the 
correctness of that rate depends upon the returns of 
parish officers, such a mode of remedying the inequa- 
lity is inadmissible. The assessors under the property- 
tax department were wiser in their generation than 
the county magistrates at quarter sessions; for they 
went into the parishes, and, upon investigation, found 
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that' the parodiial returns were either fillacioasly 
made or otherwise incorrect in themselves ; and there- 
fore they made a new assessment. In- 1847 the 
justdGes of Middlesex discotered^ the' discrepancy be- 
tween the two assessments, and shaped that of the 
comity after the model of the property-tax, by which 
one parish alone, namely, St« James, Westminster, was 
rffised ]80,992£., and the whole county 1,88658647. 

But as a union rating would be a cmnbrous 
machine^ in the bulk, it is rery questionable whether 
it might not bd more consistent with sbund poliey/oon<^ 
venience, and profit, if that machine were drvided and 
dmtributed over >8ub-areas, and that the equal- rate 
upon the' uniform assessment should be made simul- 
taneously throughout the whole constitution, according 
to' authbrity given from an appointed source: and 
here weare- biDught into the very position that our 
ancestors were three hundred 3rears ago, when the 
justices were' directed to raise contributions for the 
relief of the poor in their respective counties. They 
at'first divided themselves into divisions, and then, for 
the still' easier accomplishment' of their task, they 
i^ypointed sub-areas, and availed themselves of the 
readiest machinery at hand, by choosing the-existing 
psoridhes ; • ilot that they were better than any other 
division that could be made, but because they were 
already meted out, and having this additional advan- 
tage, namely, officers called churchwardens, a portion 
of whose duties (as we havei already seen) had been to 
relieve the 'poor in conjunction with the clergy. 

There was policy in this, because it made %he 
rating local and the collectors' local ^ and the contri- 
butors felt a pleasure^ and' a local interest even in- die 
compulsory contribution, and their local * knowledge 
enabled them to judge 'whether or not their neigh- 
bours paid an- equal share with themselves^ which could 
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not have been the case in the event of a county or 
even divisional rate. 

There was convenience; for^ according to an old 
proverb; ^^manj hands make light worik;" and; there- 
forC; that which would have been a cumbrous process 
to levy a county or even a divisional rate^ by one and 
die same machinery^ at a considerable cost of time 
and expense, was done simultaneously by the division 
of labour^ without any expense at all. 

There was profit; for those who were the local con- 
tributors and collectors felt an interest in the local 
distribution; and felt it their duty and interest to 
guard against local imposition as it respects the local 
poor, which it was impossible for paid officers resident 
in a county or divisional town to have prevented. 

This principle of local machinery to affect a col- 
lective good has never been superseded^ although the 
jurisdiction of justices has ceased. When the relief 
of the poor became matter of greater importance^ and 
the duties too numerous for the churchwardens alone, 
the 39 Eliz. appointed overseers to assist the church- 
wardens. As the relief and management of the poor 
became of still greater importance^ assistant overseers 
were appointed ; and; when the necessities of the case 
required; an entire new machine was added; not to 
replace; but more effectually to perform the overgrown 
duties of the old; by the aid of boards of guardians 
and relieving officers. But it was deemed of the 
greatest importance that the existing machinery for 
raising the funds should remain undisturbed in the 
hands of the • local churchwardens and overseers ; 
and it is confidently anticipated that; whatever altera- 
tions may be made by the legislature with respect to 
the extensions of areas for a uniform assessment and 
an equal ratC; the same considerations will have their 
due weight as to the modtis operandi of levying a 
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union or district rate. That such is the sentiment of 
the present government and the Poor Law board may 
be gathered from the speech of Mr. Baines, the 
president of that board; in his place in the House of 
Commons during the last session^ who said^ ^^ Notwith-. 
standing any change made in the poor law in this 
country, the poor-rate had always been a local 
charge. Even when it was a charge on the eccle- 
siastical revenue, it was a parochial fimd ; and between 
the time of Henry 8, and the 5th of Queen Eliza- 
beth, more fidly carried out by the 43rd of the same 
queen, though the contribution was then almost volun- 
tary, it still proceeded from local resources. From the 
earliest time it had been considered a matter of. 
national policy that the relief of the poor should be 
borne by the local districts, and he for one saw no 
reason to change that policy.'' 

The patent cause of the evUs which existed under ^ 
the old system of poor laws appears to have been 
negative, or the absence of foreign control and the 
corresponding absence of individual responsibility. 
Parish officers did, each one, what was right m his 
own eyes ; and parish vestries acted upon the prin- 
ciple that they had a right to do what they would 
with their own, and sometimes with that of others. 
Whilst these were the principal vices of the old 
system, the reverse are the principal virtues of the 
new. The principle of parishes uniting for the mutual 
accommodation of their poor is not new, for we have 
seen that that existed in the days of Charles 2, 
nearly two hundred years ago. But t]^e compulsory 
union is new ; and the placing unions thus formed 
under the management of a central board, both with 
respect to in-door and out-door relief, is new. The 
appointment of district auditors is new ; and the pay- 
ment of such auditors out of the consoHdated ilmd, 
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diat'they may be independent of local bias and local 
influelice, is ne^er stilly and het^t still. 

Ne^er was this country in a better/ nor so good a 
state^ as to its well^constnicted machinery fdr csUfying 
out, in the most efficient and beneficial manner^ the 
wisest measures that human skill can devise or human 
agency accomplish^ as at the pi^ent time. There is 
a poor-law board, having a member of the legidattore 
for its president, secretaries at home, and itinerating 
inspectors abroad. There are boards of guardians, 
whose members are sprinkled over the face of the 
entire country, like so many stationary outposts, 
watching the interests of their respective communities, 
by relieving the wants of the poor and husbanding 
the resources of the payer. There are clerks to the 
guardians and masters and matrons to the workhouses, 
and relieving officers to distribute relief to the out- 
door settled poor and the destitute. There are church- 
wardens and overseers, whose jurisdiction is confined 
within narrower limits, who act like humble tribu- 
taries, and replenish the financial stores; and, though 
last, not the least useful or necessary in the metropo- 
litan parishes, the provincial towns, and the larger 
parishes, there are vestry clerks and assistant overseers 
to conduct the general parochial business : officers, of 
whom it was reported to the House of Commons, that 
they "were invariably intelligent, attentive^ zealous, 
possessing great knowledge of the laws, and thus pre- 
venting litigation and saving expense." 

Such is the brief and unflattering description of the 
existing greatness and admirable order of our poor law 
machinery at the present day, from a review of which 
one is almost led to fancy the devoted designer of such 
a plan (if such there were) complacently asking him- 
self the question, "What lack I yet?" But, like all 
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other maohinery^ it is only a middle link in thei great 
chain of causes and effects. 

The most exquisite mechanism that art can deme o^ 
skill accomplish, is useless: unless the main spring be 
set right; and the balance wheel properly regulated. 
And our poor-law administration will ever retain its 
proverbial inefficiency in am^orsting the condition of 
natural society^ whilst it is set in motion by unnatural 
legislation. Like all human institutionft and greatness 
which are not based upon natural principles, the fingers 
of a mall's hand write upon the pkister of its wall, 
" Thou art weighed in the balances and found wanting.'^ 
Naaman was captain of the host of the King of Syria ; 
he was a great man with his master, and honourable ; 
he led forth hi* armies to the battle, and obtained signal 
victory unto Syria; but, — ah, the fatal but, — ^he waa 
a leper. And the sore of leprosy attaches to our Poor 
Laws by its oppression of the poor, in denying to them 
the common rights of man in that place where, by the 
law of'oature, they are entitled to receive the benefit of 
those rights; and the same laws are unjust toward 
those upon whom compulsory assessments are levied to 
raise the necessary funds for relief, by exacting an' un- 
equal contribution firom one part of the c<Hnmunity to 
compensate for the deficiency of another. And the same 
leprous blood of injustice tmd oppression that ^throbs in 
the heart of the law, as a natural and' unavoidable eon* 
sequence' pulsates through every artery of its admi- 
nistration ;> not willingly, as it respects the members of 
the body, that is^ the administrators, but of necessity, 
as it regards the law of causes and effects. 
- Now- as there is* always a ^eater amount of trouMe 
attending the performance of unnatural exploits, and a 
greater number of inconveniences arising from such 
perfonnances, than^ from those which flow * spontane- 
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duslj from the natural state, which deviations from 
nature's laws and consequent inconveniences can only 
be made endurable or sufferable by some temporary 
adjuncts or props equally unnatural; so it has hap- 
pened with our poor-laws. The moment the artificial 
was substituted for the natural order of society, huma-* 
nity, and justice, that moment the legislature and the 
country found the chastisement of their own temerity^ 
and the inexpediency of their own act. But instead of 
imitating the example of the judicious builder, who^ 
finding the foundation of a partially constructed edifice 
insecure, instantly rases it to the ground, and lays ano- 
tiier and a better, our legislatures have been contented 
from time to time to prop the tumbling walls by 
artificial shorings, called amendments, and these 
unnatural amendments in their turn have become 
insecure, and in their turn have been in like manner- 
shored up by other amendments, until the original 
design, bad as it was, became enveloped by props and 
stays, almost entirely lost sight of, and both architect 
and builder ashamed of the work of their own hands, 
and almost foi^t where they first began. The error 
of successive governments, during the last fifty years, 
has been, not in attempting to make good laws, but in 
endeavouring to prop and patch the weaknesses and de- 
formities of the old; like tiie person who, having given 
utterance to one untruth, rather than retract, tells ano- 
ther to make it good, and thereby makes it worse indeed. 
Sir James Graham displayed a vast amount of com- 
mon sense, when in 1845 he proposed to level the whole 
fabric, and begin de novo. This proposition received 
numerous adherents and almost universal applause; 
but the plan which he proposed to substitute in its 
stead was not sufficientiy comprehensive to merit public 
approval, and therefore both attempts failed on account 
of the proposed averages. 
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As therefore it is more troublesome and inconvenient 
to do wrong than right, so it follows by the analogy of 
reason, that it is more easy and expedient to do right 
than wrong. It is said that a certain learned man 
accounted for the country being more beautiAil than 
the town, by saying that " God made the country, but 
man made the town." As therefore in the finer arts^ 
those productions are most highly esteemed which bear 
the nearest resemblance to nature ; so, in legislation, 
human measures will ever be the most beneficial in pro- 
portion as they are shaped upon the model of the divine. 
The nearer you keep to the instinct of natural society 
which is implanted by the Author and Ruler of all, the 
more beautiful will be your structure, the more perfect 
and uniform in all its parts, and the more beneficial and 
less expensive in all its applications. 

What, then, shall we say to these things ? Shall we 
continue deaf to the voice of nature, which always has 
and always will assert her own supremacy, or shall we 
frankly avow that, by vainly endeavouring to outstrip 
nature, we have ingloriously outstripped ourselves, and 
been beaten in the contest ? It may be hard to human 
pride to submit ; but sooner or later submit we must. 
The course is very natural, and therefore very simple ; 
and to be simple is to be just. Those that have for a 
long sequence of years benefited by the past inequali- 
ties of local taxation can afford to be honest for time to 
come ; and those that have been the losers will only be 
glad to forgive the past, and to meet their neighbours 
upon equal terms for the fiiture. The poor will rejoice 
that tiiey are liberated from the trammels of pecuniary 
artifice and legal oppression; and once more society 
at large will assume the pleasing aspect of a cheerful 
spring, and all will hope for better days. 

The deductions which the writer is desirous of being 
drawn from the foregoing observations are simply 
these; viz. ; — 
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1. That from the altered state and distributioii of 
society, trade, manufacture, and commerce, and in- 
creased population, the areas for uniform assessments 
and equality of rating* adopted by Elizabeth are not 
adapted to those purposes in the present day. 

2. That it is therefore expedient to form such other 
new areas or districts for such purposes as may em- 
brace lai^er territorial divisions and populous commu- 
nities, more immediately benefited by each other; and 
that the principle of the 43rd of Elizabethy as to uniform 
assessments and equality of rating in parishes, be trans- 
ferred to, and operate co^xtensively with, such other 
new areas or districts. 

3. That settlements be co-extensive with the areas 
for rating*, and that additional facilities be affcmied to 
the labouring population, whereby they may acquire 
settlements or irremovability among those con^numties 
respectively, who have been and are mutually benefited 
by their labour. 

And it is with humihty submitted that if such 
alterations were made in the laws relating to the relief 
and management of the poor, very many, if not by far 
the greater number, of those complaints which are how 
made against the. inequalitiea of parochial rates in the 
same unions and oommuniti^s,rr-many of the harsh,>ni 
some cases oppressive, and ofbentimeS' expensive re- 
movals, would<!ease ; and thePoor Laws of this country^ 
instead of their being, as at present, unjust towards 
some, cruel towards others, and unsatisfactory io all, 
would become salutary and acceptable — ^the coi^fidence 
of the people, the pride of the legislature ^ and the 
humanity and morality of the English nation would 
correspond with her religious profession^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
On Poor Removals under the Existing Law. 

The writer would have brought his observations to a 
close at this point, had there not been another subject 
of the utmost importance closely connected with rating 
and settlements. The subject in question; namely^ 
Poor Removals, as in operation under the existing 
laws, has been occasionally adverted to in the pre- 
ceding pages, but it has not received any particular 
consideration. 

The practice of removals has varied m proportion 
to the exigencies of the times. In the days of 
Richard 2, a. d. 1388, the poor were directed to 
remaiii in the towns where they were dwelling, imless 
the inhabitants were either unable or unwilling to 
support them, in either of which cases they were to 
remove themselves to the place of their nativity, or, in 
the language of the statute, '' to withdraw themselves 
to. the towns where they were bom." 

The 11 Hen. 7, c. 2, upwards of a century later, 
required persons who could not sustain themselves^ 
"to resort V to the hundred where they were best 
known or were bom ; and later in the same monarches 
reign (a.d. 1504), the same provision as to self-removal 
was re-enacted. 

But it appears that the poor^ when thus compelled 
to withdraw themselves from one town, and to resort 
to another, were not over-scmpulous as to the time 
occupied in, the transit, but would loiter and beg by 
the way, and thus became burdensome to other 
parishes than the one to which they bebnged ; whero* 
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fore Hen. 8 directed that they should be sworn to 
return to their own parish or township. 

However, as the population increased and the poor 
multiplied, this principle of self-removal was found 
very inefficient in its operation, and therefore, by the 
1 Edward 6, c. 3, a.d. 1547, the officers of cities, towns, 
and parishes were directed to convey poor persons on 
horseback, cart, chariot, or otherwise, to the next con- 
stable, and so from constable to constable till they 
were brought to their own parish. This was the first 
statute that authorized compulsory removals of the 
poor from one parish to another, and it has been in 
pursuance of this enactment that pauper removals 
have been effected during the last three hundred 
years. 

However, these removals, at the time of passing 
the last-mentioned statute, and for a century after- 
wards, as to who should be removed, and to where they 
should be removed, were left solely to the caprice of 
parish officers ; and therefore it was for the purpose of 
placing a check upon the operations of these ftinction- 
aries, that county magistrates were invested, by the 
statute of 18 and 14 Charles 2, with powers of arbitra- 
tion between paupers and parish officers, and the latter 
were restrained from removing any poor person fipom 
one parish to another, without a warrant being first 
obtained under the hands and seals of two justices of 
the peace, acting in and for the division wherein the 
poor person resided. But as the parish officers could 
not act without the justices, neither could the justices 
act except upon the complaint and at the request of 
tiie parish officers, thereby insuring the concurrence of 
both parties. 

At the same time that it was the province of the 
justices to ascertain that there were just grounds for 
the removal of a pauper from one parish, it was no 
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less their duty to ascertain that there were jusjb grounds 
for his removal to another parish ; and this threw the 
onus upon parish officers of proving the settlement in 
the parish upon which they sought to cast the burden, 
to the satisfaction of the justices, before a warrant, or 
what is commonly termed an order of removal, could 
be obtained; and it has been upon this principle 
and after this manner that orders of removal have 
been issued and acted upon for nearly the last two 
centuries. 

There was, nevertheless, still great latitude allowed 
to parish officers in the early part of that period, which 
induced great officiousness and prompted much capri- 
cious interference with the poor, by those officers hav- 
ing been authorized to complain to the justices, and 
obtain orders for the removal of any person that was 
likely to become chargeable ; but this evil was rectified 
by a subsequent statute, which provided that no person 
should be liable to removal, unless such person should 
become actually chargeable. 

It is not a little interesting to persons engaged in 
the administration of the Poor Laws, to observe with 
what uniformity parochial process has been handed 
down to the present day; and that, notwithstanding the 
various alterations which have taken place in the laws 
relating to removals, the ancient forms have been stu- 
diously preserved and tenaciously adhered to, except 
by the insertion or omission of a single word, or the 
substitution of one word for another, to meet a certain 
point of law that may have been raised by a trifling 
change in the statute. These remarks as to the juris- 
diction of justices, complaints of churchwardens and 
overseers, the likelihood of chargeability, and the 
maiatenance of ancient forms, are confirmed by the 
following copy of an original order of removal, issued 
upwards of one hundred and thirty years ago, viz. : — 

M 
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To THE Churchwarden and Overseers of ih« 
Middlesex. Poore of the Hamlett of Poplar and Black- 

wall in the Pish, of Stepney in the sai4 
County and to all Others whom these may 
Conceme. 

Whereas Complaint hath heen made unto Us 

whose hands and Seals are hereunto Sett two of 

his Ma*"- Justices of the Peace for the said 

Tho** West. County (Quorum) by you the said Churchwarden 

and Overseers of the Poore for the said Hamlett 
f \ that William Hazard and one Child named 

I L. S. I Hannah Hazard aged fourteen Years did lately 

come into the said Hamlett endeavouring to 
Settle themselves there Contrary to Law and 
Whereas it appeareth unto us the said Justices 
and Wee doe adjudge that th« said William 
Hazard and his said Child are Likely to become 
Chargeable to the said Hamlett and it also 
Appeareth unto Us upon Oath that the said 
William Hazard and nis said Child were last 
Legally Settled in the Parish of Bromley S** 
Leonards in the said County of Middx. which 
Wee doe adjudge To be True. 



( L. S. j 



Sam*' Jones. 




These are therefore in his Ma*^* Name to 
will and require you or some or One of you forth- 
with on Sight hereof to remove and Convey the 
said William Hazard and his said Child from 
and out of the said Hamlett of Poplar & Black- 
wall to the Parish of Bromley S** Leonards 
aforesaid and them there leave with the Church- 
warden and Overseers of the? Poore or some or 
One of them who are hereby required them to 
receive and Provide for according to Law. Hereof 
faile not at your PiUs. Given under Our hands 
and Seals ihe 20*** Day of October A** : Dom : 
1718 : Annoq RRs Georgij Dei Gra : Magnae 
Britan : et Quinto. 
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Whilst settlements by renting a tenement, hiring 
and service, apprenticeship, payment of taxes, estate, 
and serving an office, &c., were generously proffered 
and easily acquired, there was not much difficulty in 
fixing upon the parish of the pauper's settlement; 
but since the acquisition of new settlements has in 
a great measure been denied to the labouring poor, 
whereby they are thrown back upon their settlements 
of birth or parentage, the difficulties thus thrown in 
the way of parish officers, in tracing and proving set- 
tlements, have been seriously increased, and the ex- 
penses to which parishes have been put in so doing, 
have been as seriously augmented. 

The argument that the laws of settlement chain a 
man to his parish, is cast to the winds by the fact of 
so many thousands of men being found in the metro- 
polis and the larger towns, who, in spite of all laws of 
setdeoKnt, have come from the remotest parts of 
England and Wales, and are now, and have been for 
many years located in those places, but have never 
acquired settlements in their own right ; and therefore, 
in case of their becoming chargeable, parish officers, 
before they can obtain orders of removal, have fre- 
quently to go fifty, or a hundred, or two hundred 
' mileS) or even more, into the country, to trace the birth 
or paternal settlement in the native village, before 
they can prepare a case fit for the adjudication of 
justices. 

None but practical ' men know the difficulties, 
anxieties, and expenses attending such investigations, 
and the tact required to bring them to a favourable 
issue. It was only in the January quarter sessions of 
this year for the county of Middlesex, that the writer 
witnessed an old woman in her seventieth year, and 
an old man in his eightieth year, who had been brought 

m2 
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a distance of 200 miles out of Yorkshire, placed in the 
witness box in Hicks' Hall, to prove the settlement of 
the pauper's grandfather, by virtue of whose rental 
upwards of sixty years ago, the settlement of the 
pauper was sought to be established, by a metropolitan 
parish, in the township of Bowling, in Yorkshire. 

But even should one or both of the parents be 
living, but no ancestral settlement found, and therefore 
a birth settlement be sought to be established upon 
the evidence of one of the parents, that evidence must 
be brought, probably a distance of nearly 300 miles, 
to within the district of the parish seeking to remove, 
for the purpose of proving the birth-place and identity 
of the pauper. But if the head of the pauper family 
is dead, and it is sought to establish the settlement of 
the widow and children in the right of the late hus- 
band and father, by evidence brought from so great a 
distance, a failure in the attempt is all but probable, 
for want of identity, unless the deficient links can be 
supplied to complete that chain of evidence which is 
necessary to satisfy the removing justices. And such 
is the difficulty, trouble, and expense, which invariably 
attends the proof of every ancestral settlement, by 
whatever mode acquired. As to removals in the 
present day, by virtue of settlements personally ob- 
tained, they seldom occur ; and when they do, there is 
but little difficulty or expense, as the parties sought to 
be removed are their own witnesses, and the place of 
their settlement is usually nearer at home. 

Now the great cause of very just and grave com- 
plaint against the enormous expenses attending re- 
movals, does not arise from the mere actual removal 
of the pauper or paupers, for that is very trifling ; 
but from the collection and production of that evidence 
which is necessary to justify the magistrates in issuing 
their warrant, and the subsequent expenses attendant 
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upon the removal of the paupers by the bverseer, or 
some proper person to be employed for that purpose, 
who must accompany the paupers for the purpose of 
making a formal delivery to the officers of the parish 
in which the settlement is found. 

It is not sought to establish the doctrine that it is 
a duty incumbent upon the officers of country parishes^ 
however distant from the metropolis^ to prove settle- 
ments against themselves. But there is one great and 
serious cause of complaint which the officers and rate- 
payers of the metropolitan parishes have to bring 
against the officers of country parishes generally ; and 
that iS; that after the officers of metropolitan parishes 
have been at the trouble and expense of going to those 
distant parishes, and collecting and producing to those 
officers the indisputable evidence upon which they are 
prepared to found removals, those officers are wilfully 
obstinate and perversely wicked in refusing to receive 
their settled poor, except under orders of removal, — 
they knowing that great expenses must be incurred in 
the shape of travelling expenses, fees to compensate 
for loss of time, &c., in bringing the necessary evidence 
to London before such orders can be obtained, and the 
subsequent expenses of making a personal delivery. 
Orders of removal are not absolutely necessary. Set- 
tlements can be investigated and agreed upon, and 
paupers be removed without them, as is the practice in 
nineteen cases out of every twenty in the metropolis ; 
for the law was not made for honest men, but for those 
who do not or will not know how to act honestly 
without them. 

It is these unnecessary and therefore vexatious ex- 
penses that augment the contumely so justly cast upon 
parochial administration, a very great deal of which 
might be prevented if there were only a more generous 
feeling cultivated betweep parochial officers and rate- 
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payers, and if each parisli endearouFed as much as 
possible to lessen the burden of its fellow. 

The main reasons that have been assigned for this 
perversity of spirit, so notorious in officers of small 
towns and country parishes, are: — ^first, that they are 
sensibly incompetent to entertain the merits of the 
case brought under their notice, and therefore fear lest 
they should commit themselves by accepting a case 
without an order, for which they might afterwards in- 
cur the displeasure of their parishioners ; and secondly, 
that others, perfectly understanding their business, 
wantonly refuse to accept a legitimate case, from a 
presumption that the parishes seeking to remove will 
not incur the consequent expenses, and that even if 
they do, the settlement parish can but submit when 
compelled. 

The writer has frequently experimiced the truth- 
fulness of these observations in cases of recent occur- 
rence, two of which may be mentioned in this place, 
viz.: — 

A man who was a smith, died, leaving a widow and 
two children in this parish. His place of settlement 
was not known, as he was a stranger in London, but his 
parents were said to be residing in the western part of 
Cornwall, a distance of about 270 miles from London. 
By personal inquiry the parents were found : — the 
grounds of settlement were evident and simple ; — ^both 
by birth and parentage; and there were the parents to 
satisfy the parochial officers on the matter. No 
other or subsequent settlement was attempted to be 
set up y but the acting overseer was a novice in his 
office, and he at first feared. His brother officers with- 
out hesitation urged the acceptance of so clear a case, 
but this acting official suggested that the fiirther con- 
sideration of the matter should be deferred until a vestry 
meeting; and the person making the inquiries had to 
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retam and wait the promised answer. After the lapse 
of several weeks an answer was received stating that 
the parish could not accept the case without an order. 
The father of the deceased was written to and re- 
quested to come to London to prove the settlement. 
But this was prevented. A subpoena was obtained, 
and dtdy 4»erved upon the mother of the deceased hus- 
band; and the said acting overseer was again solicited 
to spare further e]q)ense ; but he was still inexorable. 
The old woman was brought to London; she proved 
the birth of her son, and identity of the widow. An 
order was obtained; and in due course of time the 
parish beadle was dispatched with the widow and 
children to the parish of their settlement, where they 
were delivered to the obstinate overseer according to 
law. Now, it is not too much to say, that by far the 
^eater part of this expense was incurred, not in con 
sequence of the laws of removal, but in consequence 
of the ignorance and wanton obstinacy of a parish 
officer, who had been injudiciously charged with its 
execution. 

A very similar case, relating to a widow and three 
children, soon after occurred at a still greater distance 
from London, in the same county, wherein the settle- 
ment was equally clear^ and the deceased husband's 
father and mother had been receiving relief from 
the settlement parish many years whilst residing in 
^another, by virtue of their undisputed settlement. U'he 
matter was feirly laid before the parochial officers, who 
not for a moment either denied the settlement of the 
parents or indicated an impression that the deceased 
son had acquired one in his own right ; but obstinately 
refused to receive the family except by compulsion. 
Accordingly the mother of the deceased, an old woman 
about 70 years of age, was brought from a distance of 
about 280 miles to London, to prove the settlement 
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But here a difficulty aros6; the mother of the deceased 
had never seen the daughter-in-law (the widow) ; and 
the absent link had to be supplied by finding a Cornish- 
man in London, who could identify the parties con- 
cerned. An order was obtained, and in due course of 
time the widow and children were removed to a dis- 
tance exceeding 280 miles, and formally delivered to 
the overseers. In the course of a few weeks the 
widow was supplied with money to return with her 
children to this parish, and at the same time appli- 
cation was made to the guardians of the union in 
which this parish is comprised, to relieve the family by 
weekly payments, on account of the parish wherein the 
settlement had been found. The widow and children 
returned to the very house which she left with her 
furniture in charge of a friend, and are now receiving 
weekly relief from the parish of their settlement 
through the relieving officer of the Poplar union. 

Now the greater part of all this trouble, anxiety, and 
expense to the removing parish and its officers, and 
inconvenience, fatigue, and grief to a delicate widow 
and three young children, was occasioned by the per- 
verse obstinacy of parish officers. Precisely similar 
cases have come under the notice of the writer within 
the last few months, in other counties, wherein this 
parish has been most wantonly put to great expense, 
and driven to the necessity of removing paupers 
to a considerable distance, and then they have been 
supplied with funds to return to the parish, to the very 
houses from whence they were removed, and they are 
now relieved at the charge of their own parishes, by 
means of local agency. 

If such has been the unnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense attending pauper removals in a small metro- 
politan parish, whose estimated population barely 
exceeds 9000, what must have been the aggregate 
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iresult upon the wliole metropolis^ whioh oomprises 
iipwards of dOO parishes and separate junsdietions 
maintaining their own poor^ making a gross population 
exceeding two millions ? 

It is to be feared^ — ^in facty it has been known to be 
the case, — ^that parish officers have been instigated bj 
the attornies whom they usually employ to refuse all 
amicable arrangements, and insist upon the formal 
documentary procredmgs in all cases, for the purpose 
of giving them (the attornies), an opportunity of 
raising technical objections, not to the merits, but to 
the forms of procedure, a task, in which some 
country attornies have proved themselves remarkably 
expert, and which has brought immense revenues to 
the special pleaders of the Middlesex quarter sessions ; 
by which many orders of removal, though perfectly 
good on the merits, have nevertheless been abandoned 
for want of due form, either in themselves or in the 
accompanying examinations ; the result of which has 
been a mere temporary suspension of the removal in 
question. Each parish has to pay its own costs, and the 
work to be done over again. 

Never was there a more opportune and salutary Act 
passed by the legislature of this country with refierence 
to removals, than that which is commonly called Mr. 
Barnes' Act, of 1848, namely, the 11 & 12 Vict. c. 31 ; 
by which it is enacted, " That if upon the trial of any 
appeal against an order of removal, any objection shall 
be made on account of any omission or mistake in the 
drawing up of such order, it shall be lawful for the 
court to amend such order of removal, and to give judg- 
ment as if no such omission or mistake had existed." 

In the larger towns, and in the rural parishes, when 
the latter have referred those matters to their respective 
boards of guardians, the writer has found that a better 
tone and more honourable feeling actuate parish officers. 

m3 
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The practice which he has adopted for several years past 
in removals to such places^ has been to arrive at the dis- 
tant parish^ on the day previous to the weekly meeting 
of the board, and collect the necessary evidence re- 
lating to the subject of inquiry, upon which to found 
an order if possible, before the sitting of the board ; 
and if successful in the endeavour to get the matter 
referred to the board of guardians, it has seldom 
been found necessary to take any subsequent formal 
proceedings; the paupers having been either received 
upon their being sent home without an order, or other- 
wise relieved at the expense of their own parish, 
through the board of guardians of the union in 
which they reside; by which indulgence they have 
been enabled to earn something in the locality where 
they are best known, as an addition to their weekly 
allowance. 

Country parishes would do well to reflect upon the 
result which must inevitably follow their present line 
of policy in these matters. Their querulous complain- 
ings are often heard relative to the powers which the 
new Poor Law has taken out of their hands, and placed 
into those of the board of guardians and relieving 
officers ; and of the continued aggressions being made 
by the legislature and the Poor Law Board upon the 
few remaining vestiges of local jurisdiction. But do 
they remember that those changes were effected, not 
capriciously, but because overseers were found either 
inefficient, or unworthy of the charge which had been 
committed to their trust, and that therefore a great 
and the most honourable part of that charge was 
placed in the hands of others who might be reasonably 
expected to perform its duties more in accordance with 
the letter and spirit of our Poor-Law constitution ; and 
both rate-payers and parish officers will do well to 
observe the efficient manner in which those duties have 
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been and are performed by those who have supplanted 
the orig'inal administration. 

The preference attributable to the management bj 
guardians^ is one of principle not of party: and that 
principle is accountability. Now it is for the want of 
this accountability that rural overseers are empowered 
to exercise that dogged morosity with respect to 
pauper removals^ by causing other parishes, and thereby 
the country at large, unnecessary expense to accom- 
plish that end, which if they were accountable to some 
local authority might be avoided. 

Future interference with the present parochial juris- 
diction in regard to poor removals may be expected to 
follow in a corresponding ratio with the efficiency of 
parochial management; and therefore it becomes a 
matter of the highest importance to parishioners, who 
are desirous of retaining as much £is possible of their 
ancient privileges, to be judicious in the selection 
of those officers who have still in a measure an 
unfettered discretion in many points of parochial 
administration. 

It would not be an unwise course to adopt some rule 
for the qualification of overseers, similar to that pro- 
vided by the statute with respect to the qualification 
of guardians, by which a greater quantum of respec- 
tability, intelligence, and business habits in guardians, 
than what are usually found in overseers has been 
insured. 

If overseers were selected fix)m the class of persons 
occupying a similar position in society, persons of 
equid intelligence and methodical application for paro- 
chial management, that are found in the constitution of 
boards of guardians } if both officers and parishes were 
to cultivate the like kindly spirit of unanimity and 
good feeling with each other, that subsists and are 
constantly reciprocated by the several imions through- 
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out the kingdom ; the like causes would produce tl^ 
like effects. 

It has been for the want of this kindly spirit, and 
whilst parishes and their officers have been quarrelling t 
one wi^ another, that strangers have stepped in to do 
for them what they have neglected to do for themselves. 
It can only be by following the example set, that 
parishes can secure what still remains^ and, it may be, 
r^ain some part of that which they have lost 

In the metropolis, these matters stand upon a very 
different footing. Each parish has its vestry clerk ; 
and in the surburban parishes the greater part of that 
officer's time is devoted to the investigation of settle- 
ments and directing removals. 

Through extensive practice, long experience, and a 
laudable ambition to be worthy of his trust, he renders 
himself conversant with all the intricacies connected 
with his office. Vestry clerks in general endeavour to 
spare a neighbouring parish unnecessary expense, and 
unnecessary trouble to the officers of both parishes; 
therefore orders of removal are but seldom resorted to 
as between parish and parish in London and the subur- 
ban districts ; but the settlements of poor persons are 
mutually agreed upon by these officers, under what are 
oonventionally designated " Friendly Passes.-" A 
friendly pass sets out the grounds of settlement 
relied upon in precisely the same manner as is pro- 
vided for by Mr. Baines's Act of 1848. The grounds 
of settlement disclosed and set forth in these ^endly 
passes are investigated as diligently and carefully as 
if accompanied by a duplicate of an order of removal 
under the hands and seals of justices ; for neither the 
one nor the other adds to the merits of the case. If 
the alleged grounds are found correct, the parties are 
accepted ; if not correct, or a subsequent settlement be 
discovered, the matter is mutually explained, and thus 
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double the amount of business is done, at comparatively 
little trouble and expense. If vestry clerks cannot 
agree, and an order should be obtained, the expense is 
in general trifling* If there are supposed grounds for 
appeal, the appeal is but seldom entered, and still more 
seldom heard; as a personal conference and mutual 
explanation usually settle the matter* 

For the information of those who are not acquainted 
with the nature of a friendly pass, the following copy 
of one already acted upon, is here introduced : — 

" To the Overseers of the Poor of the Parish of Saint 
Mary, Islington^ in the County of Middlesex, 

'^ Gentlemen, — It appearing, upon examination, that 
Thomas Chamberlain, his wife, and five children, now 
residing at No. 3, Richard-street, in this parish, belong 
to your said parish, by his having rented a separate 
and distinct dwelling-house, being No. 17, Salisbury- 
terrace, in your said parish, at 221, a year, for one 
whole year and upwards ; and actually occupied the 
same under such yearly hiring during the same period. 
During such hiring and occupation he was charged 
with and paid his share towards the poor-rates of your 
said parish, to wit, from Lady-day 1846 to Lady-day 
184:7, as per receipts in his possession, and has not 
acquired a subsequent settlement. He and his family are 
now chargeable to this parish from want of employment, 

*^ Please therefore to accept them upon the foregoing 
statement of their case, and thereby spare us the 
trouble and expense of an order of removal, and the 
favour shall be returned by ^^ Gentlemen, 

" Your very obedient servant, 
^^ James Dunstan, 
'^ Vestry Clerk of tlie parish of Bromley 
Saint Jjeonard, Middlesex. 
^' Dated this 29th day of December, 1848," 
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This docinnent is transmitted to tiie Testry clerk of 
the allegped settlement parish by the band of the 
pauper, who, when be delivers it in person is examined 
as to the truth of the matters therein disclosed. 

These observations are confirmed by the list of 
appeals fer the county of Middlesex (in which by £» 
the majority of the metrq)olitan parishes are situate), 
at the January quarter sessions of this year; there 
having been only seventeen cases for hearing in 
ordinary removals as between parish smd parish in the 
metropolis, not more than half of which were heard ; 
the others having been mutually arranged without going 
before the court : and even some of those that were 
heard had stood over from the previous session. 

This fact discloses most important matter fbr the 
consideration of the country in general, and the legis- 
lature and the Poor Law Board in particular. And 
whilst it confirms the previous remarks as to ihe una- 
nimity of feeling and reciprocity of action which exists 
'among those whose office it is to conduct the matters 
relating to settlement and removals in the metropolis, 
containing upwards of three hundred parishes and 
separate jurisdictions, with a population exceeding two 
millions, it shows what difficulties might be avoided — 
what expense might be spared — and what odium 
might be averted, if parishes generally throughout 
England would be guided by the like principles of 
mutual reciprocity. 

There is yet one part of this subject which remains 
to be noticed, namely, the policy of incurring those 
expenses which ordinarily attend removals, particularly 
to distant parishes. 

It is known that objections to pauper removals are 
frequently raised on account of the attending expenses ; 
and it has been repeatedly asserted, that it would be 
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the wisest policy in a pecuniary point of view, to dis- 
continue them adtogether. But it is evident that the 
persons making these assertions have not balanced the 
debit and credit sides of the question. We will there- 
fore consider this part of the subject b.^ to its pecumary 
bearing. 

If, for example, we take a widow at the age of fifty- 
five, and calculate the relief at 2s, M, per week, or 
61. 10*. per annum, we may fairly reckon upon ten 
years' chargeability, making in the whole 65Z. But as 
widow paupers are proverbial for longevity, feebleness, 
and infirmities, what with medical orders for nourish- 
ment and extras, and the great probability of their 
living to an age exceeding sixty-five, the probable cost 
of another five years may be added with propriety, and 
thus with safety reckon upon the total estimated ex- 
pense as being 97Z. 10*. 

If we take the case of an orphan male child, at two 
years of age, at the same amount of weekly relief for a 
period of twelve years, what with occasional clothing, 
expenses of apprenticeship, or the worse chance of his 
remaining a pauper during a greater number of years, 
the total expense may be fairly reckoned at 901. 

But in either case, if the party becomes an inmate 
of the workhouse, we may calculate upon the expense 
being half as much again; that is, in case of the orphan 
136Z., and in case of the widow, 146i. bs. 

In pursuing the inquiry, and as exaggeration is stu- 
diously avoided, we will not take an extreme case of a 
widow having six or eight children, but be content with 
the case before mentioned, namely, a widow and three 
children of the respective ages of eight, six, and four 
years. The usual minimum out-door relief, to a widow 
having children in this (the Poplar) union, is Is. and a 
loaf per week for each child, which is considered equal 
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to 4«. 6d. a week I besided medical orders for meat, tea:, 
sugar, (&c*, in cases of sickness, which is too frequently 
feigned for the purpose of obtaining medical indul- 
gence. This may be reasonably set down at an average 
of le. per week e^tra, making in the whole 5^. 6d, a 
week for the children. If the mother is delicate, or 
without employment, and therefore unable to provide 
for herself, the further allowance of 2s, 6d, a week 
must be added, making the total 8^. a week, or 201. 16s. 
a year. If we multiply this amount by six (years) as 
being the present presumed average duration of 
chargeability, though in reality rather too low, taking 
the eldest and youngest together, and the necessary 
increased amoimt of relief either in money, bread, or 
clothing as they become older, we shall find the total 
cost for that period to amount to 124tl. IGs. by which 
time, namely, after the lapse of si:^ years, the present 
available evidence as to their ancestral settlement may 
have ceased to exist, and the entire pauper family 
become and remain, and their progeny afber them, a 
burden on the parish for ever afterwards. Added to 
which the not unfrequent occurrence of the widow 
introducing an illegitimate increase, by way of re- 
quital for the generosity of an indulgent board of 
guardians. 

But even this may not be the worst. It frequently 
happens that a whole family, at the death of the hus- 
band and father, become, for want of means to pay 
rent, homeless and destitute, and the only possible 
mode of relief is by admitting them into the work- 
house ; in which case the average weekly cost of the 
family, that is, the widow and three children, would 
be Ss. 6d. per head, or 14:8. a week, or 361. Ss. a year, 
which being multiplied by the same number of six 
years, amounts to 2201. 8s., with the possibility, if not 
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the probability, of the mother and a part of her family 
remaining paupers all their lifetime. 

Now, upon the face of these calculations, who can 
doubt as to the soundness or propriety of the present 
policy followed by metropolitan parishes, in bringing 
evidence from the extremities of England, if necessary, 
to establish settlements, and obtain and execute orders 
of removal, at an expense of five, ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty pounds (according to the distance, and number, 
and station of the witnesses necessary), for the pur- 
pose of ridding themselves of accumulating burdens, 
which would otherwise remain in perpetuity, not only 
on themselves, but on their posterity; or even ex- 
pending a still greater sum in contesting an appeal in 
a clear case, rather than submit to an expenditure of 
ten times the amount in keeping unsettled poor a per- 
petual charge ; particularly whilst rating is limited to 
the present areas, and the greatest amount of charge- 
ability falls upon the poorest parishes ? 

If only fifty such removals be effected annually by 
one parish, a great work is accomplished ; but what 
must we contemplate as to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the vast saving to parishes by removals, when 
it is stated that some of the larger metropolitan 
parishes effect three and even four hundred removals 
annually ? It is true that they are not all removals 
to very distant parishes ; but the nearer the place of 
settlement, the greater is the inducement to remove, 
as the expense would be the same in keeping the 
paupers, but less in the removal. 

Having said thus much on the subject of the Poor 
and the Poor Laws of this country, it is hoped that 
the reader will find as much interest and profit in the 
perusal of the foregoing pages, as the writer has found 
in their compilation ; that their contents may conduce 
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to the preservation of what is valuable, and the 
amendment of what is defective, so that our Poor Law 
institution may prove an abundant provision for the 
destitute, and at the same time claim an honourable 
reputation for all who are engaged in its adminis- 
tration. 



THE END. 
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Building Society, and a Form of Mortgage to the Trustees. By 
W. Tidd Pratt, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Bai'rister-at-Law. 
12mo. 4s. boards. 



TIDD PRATT'S LAW RELATING TO HIGH- 
WAYS, with Explanatory Notes, References, Forms, Statutes, 
and Index. By John Tidd Pratt, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Sixth Bdition, 6s. 
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TIDD PRATT'S Edition of the PROPERTY TAX 

ACT, (5 & 6 Vict. c. 35,) with Cases of Illustration taken from 
Official Documents, a fiill Analysis of its Provisions, Explanatory 
Notes, Forms of Proceeding, a copious Index, and Tables for 
Calculating the several duties under the Act. By John Tidb 
Pratt, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Bditiatif 7«. 6d. 



THE GENERAL TURNPIKE ROAD ACTS, 

with Notes, Forms, and a Copious Index. By John Tioo Pratt, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Is. 



TIDD PRATT'S LAW relating to WATCH- 
ING AND LIGHTING PARISHES, &c., comprising the Statutes 
3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 90, and 3 & 4 Vict. c. 88, with the Cases decided 
thereon, Explanatory Notes, an Appendix of Forms, and Index. 
By John Tiod Pratt, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister* 
at-Law. Second Edition^ 3«. hoards. 



BAINES'S ACT for the REMOVAL of Defects 

in the Administration of CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 11 & 12 Vict, 
c. 46, together with the Acts II & 12 Vict. cc. 78, 101, with 
Practical Notes. By John Frederick Archbolo, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. \8, 



ARCHBOLD'S New PRACTICE of ATT0RNIE8 

in the Courts of Law at Westminster; with Forms, and an 
Appendix comprising Questions of Practice, by which the Errors 
in Proceedings may be detected, and the proper mode of taking 
advantage of them adopted. By John Frederick Archbold, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 2 vols. I2mo. 12. 149. 



ARCHBOLD'S PRACTICE OF THE NEW 

COUNTY COURTS, according to the Extended Jurisdiction 
given to them by the recent Statute, 13 & 14 Vict. c. 61, and as 
altered by that Act, with Forms ; and with Addenda, comprising 
also the Practice under the Protection, Insolvent, and Judgment 
Debtors' Acts, with full and elaborate Index. By John 
Frederick Archbold, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Fourth 
Edition, I2«. 



ARCHBOLD'S JUSTICE of the PEACE and 

PARISH OFFICER ; with the Practice of Country Attomies in 
Criminal Cases; comprising also all the necessary Forms of 
Commitments, Convictions, Orders, &c. By John Frederick 
Archbold, Esq. Barrister-«t-Law. The Cases brought down 
to Michaelmas Term, 1849, by D. D. Keane, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. Vols. I & 2, Fourth Edition, price 22. Ss. VoL 3, Title 
" POOR," Sixth EdUim, 23«. 
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ARCHBOLD'S BANKRUPT LAW CONSOLI- 

DATION ACT, (12 & 13 Vict. c. 106), with an Introduction 
stating the whole of the Practice in Cases of Bankruptcy ; and 
Notes. By John Fbbdbbick Archbold, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. . 12mo. 9«. hoards. 



ARCHBOLD'S PRACTICE of the CROWN 

OFFICE, with Forms of all the Pleadings, Rules, Notices, &c. 
which occur in Practice. By John Fbbdbbick Abchbold, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 12«. 

For the great correctness of this work, and how AiUy it may be depended 
upon in practice, see S^, y. The Inhabitant* of Nenton Ferrart, 
10 /. P. dSS. 



THE LAW of LANDLORD and TENANT; 

with all the requisite Fobms, including the Pleadings in the 
several Actions by and against Landlord and Tenant, and the 
Evidence necet»sary to support them. By John Fredebick 
Archbold, Esq. Barnster-at-Law. 12mo. hoards, 18«. 

Table of Content*. 
Part I.— The Tenancy. 

Part II. — ^The Landlord's Bemedies against his Tenant. 
Part III. — The Landlord's Remedies against Strangers. 
Part IV.— Tlie Tenant's Remedies against liis Landlord. 
Part V. — The Tenant's Remedies ai^nst Strangers. 
Part VL— Fixtures. 



THE LAW relative to EXAMINATIONS and 

GROUNDS of APPEAL in cases of ORD'BRS of REMOVAL ; 
with Forms in all Cases which occur in Practice. By John 
Frederick Archbold, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 6s. 



THE ACTS 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, and 10 & 11 Vict 

c. 33, relating to the REMOVAL OF THE POOR, with Notes, 
and the Cases down to the present time ; together with the whole 
ofthe NEW PRACTICE IN POOR LAW REMOVALS AND 
APPEALS, 11 & 12 Vict. cc. 31, 111, with Practical Introduc- 
tion and Notes; and ROLLER'S ACTS, 11 & 12 Vict. cc. 82, 
91, 110, 114, relating to the Payment of Parochial Debts, the 
Audit of Accounts, the Chargeability of Paupers ux>on Unions, 
and the Education of the Infant Poor, with Practical Notes and 
Index. By John Frederick Archbold, Esq. Bandster- 
at-Law. Sixth Edition, 6s. boards. 



THE ACTS 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, and 10 & 11 Vict. 

c. 33, relating to the REMOVAL OF THE POOR; with Notes, 
and the Cases up to the present time. By John Frederick 
Archbold, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Sixth Edition, 2s. 6d, 
hoards. 
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BULLER'S ACTS, 11 & 12 Victoria, cc. 82, 91, 

110, 114, relating to the PAYMEJJfT of PAROCHIAL DEBT3. 
the Audit of ACCOUNTS, the CHARGBABILITY of PAUPERS 
upon UNIONS, and the EDUCATION of the INFANT POOR, 
with Practical Notes and Index. By JoaN FaEDERics Aroh- 
BOLD, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 2«. boards. 



ARCHBOLD'S SUMMARY of the LAWS of 

ENGLAND, in 4 Volumes. By John Frederick ArchbolD| 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Demy 12mo. 

Yol. I. — ^The Law of Pleading generally ; the Law of Evidence 
generally ; Practice of the Courts of Law at Westminster, of 
the Courts of the Counties Palatine, of the Borough Courts 
and County Courts ; Pleading and Evidence in all Personal 
Actions ; and Pleading, Evidence, and Practice in Ejectment, 
upon all Titles and in all Cases. I5s, cloth boards. 

Vol. II. — ^Part 1. Corporeal Hereditaments; Part 2. Incorpo- 
real Hereditaments; Parts. Copyholds and Customary Tene- 
ments ; Part 4. Rights arising from the Relation of Landlord 
and Tenant ; Part 5. Remedies for Injuries in respect of Real 
Property. 16*. cloth boards. 

In the Press, 
Vol. III. — On Ecclesiastical and Parliamentary Law. 
*«* Every Volume will be complete in itself. 



ARCHBOLD'S POOR LAW, comprising the 

whole of the LAW OF SETTLEMENT, and all the Authorities 
upon the subject of the Poor Law generally, brought down to 
APRIL, 1850, with Forms. By John Frbdekick Archbold, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Sixth Edition (re-ioritten), II. 3«. boards. 



THE ACTS 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, and 10 & 11 Vict. 

c. 33, relating to the REMOVAL OF THE POOR, with Notes, 
and the Cases down to the present time ; together with the whole 
of THE NEW PRACTICE SN POOR LAW REMOVALS 
AND APPEALS, 11 & 12 Vict. cc. 31, 111, with Practical 
Introduction and Notes. By John Frederick Archbold, 
Esq. Banister-at-Law. Sixth Edition, 4«. boards. 



JERVIS'S ACTS, 11 & 12 Victoria, cc. 42, 43, and 

44 ; relating to the Duties of Justices of the Peace out of Sessions, 

as to Indictable Oflfences, Convictions and Orders; and to the 

Protection of Justices in the Execution of their Duties; with 

Practical Notes and Forms. By John Frederick Archbold, 

Esq. Barrister-atrLaw. Third Edition, 12mo. Qs. cloth boards. 

** We may lafely commend this work to the attention of the public, as 
one on which its author has bestowed much pains and learning, and which 
is equally worthy of him and of the support which it cannot tail to receive 
from them."— /tM/ice of the Peaee. 
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THE WHOLE of the NEW PRACTICE in POOR 

LAW REMOVALS and APPEALS, with a Practical Introduction 
and Notes. By John V&edbriok Abchbold, Esq. Barrister- 
at-Law. \8, 



LOCKE'S GAME LAWS, comprising all the Acts 

now in force on the subject, brought down to the Session of Par- 
liament of the 12 & 13 Vict, with Explanatory Notes and an 
Index. By John Locke, Esq. of thQ Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third Bdition, Is. 6d, cloth' hoards. 



THE PROTECTION of the COURT of BANK- 
RUPTCY to Persons not in Trade, under the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 70, 
an Act to facilitate Arrangements between DEBTORS and 
CREDITORS. By Charles Sturgeon, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2«. 6d. boards. 



THE PRACTICE before the COUNTY COURTS 

ni INSOLVENCY, under 1 & 2 Vict. c. 110, and in Insolvent 
Protection Cases, 6 & 6 Vict. c. 116, and 7 & 8 Vict. c. 96; 
together with the Act 10 & 11 Vict. c. 102, and a copious Index. 
By Charles Sturgeon, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 12mo. 6s. boards. 



CHITTTS SUMMARY of the OFFICE and 

DUTIES of CONSTABLES. By Thomas William Saunders, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edit. 3s. ^. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW of 

ASSAULT and BATTERY; includmg the REMEDIES by Action* 
Indictment, Summary Proceedings before Magistrates, and Sureties 
to keep the Peace ; together with an Appendix of Forms and 
Precedents. By Thomas William Saunders, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2s. 6d. 



KEANE'S COLLECTION of aU the STATUTES I 



and parts of STATUTES now in force, relating to GAOLS and 
HOUSES of CORRECTION in England and Wales ; with Notes, 
References, and a copious Index. By D. D. Keane, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 



LUMLETS LUNACY ACTS, 8 & 9 Vict. cc. 100, 

126, and 9 & 10 Vict. c. 84 ; with Introduction, Notes, and Index, 
and an Appendix containing the Statutes relating to insane Cri- 
minals and Prisoners, and a Statement of the different Forms of 
Insanity. By W. G. Lumley, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, and one 
of the Assistant Secretaries to the Poor Law Board. Ss. cloth. 
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THE GENERAL ORDERS of the POOR LAW 

COMMISSIONERS, for regulating Pari^ Apprentices, with a 
Treatise on the Law and a Collection of the Statutes relating 
thereto. By W. G. Lubclet, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Assistant 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commission. 4«. boards. 



A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE LAW OF 

SETTLEMENT and REMOVALS. By W. G. LuMLBr, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary to the Poor Law Commission. 
Second Edition^ 4«. 



SUPPLEMENT to the EDITION of the NEW 

LUNACY ACTS, 8 & 9 Vict. cc. 100, 126, containing the New 
Statutes, 9 & 10 Vict. c. 84, and the Orders in Lunacy under the 
8 & 9 Vict. c. 100; with Introduction and Notes. By W. G. 
LuMLEY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary to the Poor 
Law Commission. 2«. 



THE NEW BASTARDY ACT, 8 Vict. c. 10, con- 
taining the FORMS to be used in Proceedings in Bastardy ; with 
an Introduction explanatory of the New Provisions. By W. G. 
LuMLEY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary to the Poor 
Law Commission. 2^. 



THE ACT for tlie FURTHER AMENDMENT 

of the LAWS relating to the POOR in ENGLAND, with the 
other Statutes affecting the Poor Law passed in 1844, and to the 
last Session of Parliament, 9 & 10 Vict. ; with Notes, Forms, and 
Index. By W. G. Lumley, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Assistant 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commission. Third Edition^ Qs, 



THE LAW OF PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS 

explained in a Practical Commentary on the Statute 6 & 7 Will. 4^ 
c. 90. By W. G. Lumley, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and Assistant Secretary of the Poor Law Commit- 
sioners. 5«. Qd, cloth hoards. 



THE GENERAL ORDER of the POOR LAW 

COMMISSIONERS, regulating the ACCOUNTS of UNIONS 
and PARISHES therein; March 17, 1847 ; with Notes and an 
Appendix, containing an Elucidation of the Order, and the Circular 
Letter of the Commissioners to the District Auditors. By W. G. 
Lumley, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, and one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Poor Law Board. Grown 8vo. Is, hoards. 
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THE PARISH CONSTABLES' ACT, {6&6 Vict. 

c. 100), with Notes, Forms and Index. By W. G. Lumlbt, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary to the Poor Law Com- 
miasion. 3f. 



A TREATISE ON THE POOR LAW OF 

ENGLAND, being a Review of the Origin, and various alter- 
ations that have been made in the Law of Settlements and 
Removals ; and the proposed schemes relating to National, Union, 
and other extended areas for raising Poor Rates, by equalised 
Assessments, or otherwise. By James Dunstan, Vestry Clerk 
of the Parish of Bromley St. Leonard, Middlesex. 1 2mo. Qs, boards. 



BULLEN'S PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 

Law of DISTRESS for RENT, and of things Damage-feasant ; 
with forms; and an Appendix of Statutes. By Edward Bullsn, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple, Special Pleader. 9«. 



THE LAW RELATING to the ASSESSMENT 

of RAILWAYS to the RELIEF of the POOR, with a Report of 
the Case and Judgment in the Queen v. TJie London and South 
Eattem RaUtoay Company, decided in the Court of Quean's 
Bench, June 4th, 1842. By William Hodges, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2«. 6d. 



POVERTY, MENDICITY, and CRIME, or the 

Facts, Examinations, &c. uiK>n which the Report, presented to the 
House of Lords, by W. A. Miles, Esq. was founded. To which is 
added a Dictionary of the Flash or Cant Language, known to 
every Thief and Beggar. Edited by H. Brandon, Esq. 6s. 



GRAND JURIES; REASONS FOR THEIR 

ABOLITION. By William Foote, Author of " Suggestions 
for the Improvement of Portions of the Criminal Law;" " Sug- 
gestions for abolishing Poor Law Settlements, and to substitute a 
General Rate for the Relief of the Poor ;" " Statement as to Turn- 
pike Trusts," (published at the request of a committee), &c. 
12mo. Is, 



ALL THE STATUTES in FORCE RELATING 

to the CEREMONY of MARRIAGE in ENGLAND, including the 
recent Marriage Act, and the Act for the Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, with Notes and a Copious Index ; together 
with some Account of the Marriage Laws of France, Ireland, Scot- 
land, &c. By H BN RY Pearson, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 5s, 



A GENERAL READY RECKONER for calcu- 

latinpr the Parishes' Shares of the several Classes of Union Expen- 
diture, and the Quantities of Prepared Provisions to be entered in 
the *^ Daily Provisions Consumption Account,** Form 25 of the 
Poor Law Commissioners' G^eral Order relating to Accounts ; 
for ascertaining the corresponding Price per Pound, Stone, Cwt., 
and Ton, and per Stone and x>er Sack of Flour, or per Loaf, and 
per Score of Bread ; for making Church Rates, Poor Rates, Sur- 
veyor's Rates, and for general Purposes. By W. C. Hotson, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, and District Auditor. Third Edition, VoL I. 
8^. Qd. 

Vol. II. of ditto, (from Is. 6d, to any amount.) — 8s. 6cL 



THE LAW EELATING TO RIOTS and UN- 

LAWFUL ASSEMBLIES, together with a View of the Duties 
and Powers of Magistrates, Police Officers, Special Constables, the 
Military, and Private Individuals, for their Suppression ; and a 
Summary of the Law as to Actions against tiie Hundred. By, 
Edward Wise, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition, 12mo. 2«. 6^. hoards. 



SNOWDEN'S MAGISTRATE'S ASSISTANT, 

and POLICE OFFICER and CONSTABLE'S GUIDE ; being a 
plain and practical Summary of the Duties of Magistrates and 
Peace Officers in the various branches of the Criminal Law usually 
coming under their cognizance ; including full Foims of Bills of 
Costs for the use of Constables ; with an Abstract of the Criminal 
Law and its Sentences ; and a comprehensive Table of Penalties 
under the Penal Statutes. By D. D. Kbanb, Esq. Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition, 12mo. 8«. 6^?. hoards. 



THE THEORY and PRACTICE of VALUING 

TITHES and COMMUTATION RENTCHARGES, illustrated 
by a Series of Diagrams. — ^Also, the Principle of assessing Bent- 
charges and Compositions to the Poor's Rate ; to which are added 
Tables, exhibiting the amount of Net Rent and Rates respectively 
contained in any Amount of Gross Rent. By Lay ton Cookb, 
Surveyor. Is. 



THE MAGISTRATE'S ENTRY BOOK (to be 

kept by the Clerk) of Cases heard and determined before a 
Magistrate in Petty Sessions. 10«. 

Ditto ditto another sort^ 16«. 
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REMARKS on the MANNER in which TITHES 

should be assessed to the POOR'S RATE under the existmg Law. 
By the Rev. Richard Jones, one of the Tithe Commissioners 
for England and Wales. 2«. QdL 



REMARKS on the GOVERNMENT BILL for the 

COMMUTATION of TITHE. By the Rev. Richabd Jones, 
one of the Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales. 6^. 



TABLES for VALUING ANNUITIES subject to 

LEGACY DUTY, showing the Values of Annuities from !«. to 5002. 
held on single Lives, according to the Act 36 Oeo. 3, c. 52, and 
the Amount of Legacy Duty thereon at each of the several Rates 
now payable by the Act 55 Geo. 3, c. 184. By J. C. Hudson, 
of the Legacy Duty Office, London. Second Edition^ 68. bound. 



WILL PAPERS, with Practical Dh-ections for 
filling them up. By J. C. Hudson, of the Legacy Duty Office, 
London. 4(2. each, and in sets Is. 6(2. 



A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SURVEYORS OF 

HIGHWAYS, comprising their Powers, Duties, and Liabilities 
under the New Highway Act, 5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 50, with a 
copious Index. By F. W. Nash, Esq. Barrrister-at-Law. Fourth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 



WHALLEY'S TITHE ACT, and the whole of 

the TITHE AMENDMENT ACTS, with Explanatory Notes, and 
an Appendix of Forms, Cases, &c. with a Treatise on tihe Recovery 
of Tithe Rentcharge. By G. H. Whallet, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, and Assistant Tithe Commissioner. Second Edition, 12mo. 
12tf. cloth boards. 



A TREATISE ON THE HIGH PEAK MINE- 

RAL CUSTOMS AND MINERAL COURTS ACT, 1851 (14 & 
15 Vict. c. 94), analytically and practically arranged ; embracing 
— Istly, the Mineral Customs Articles and Duties of the King's 
Field, and certain parts of the hundred of High Peak, in the 
county of Derby, part of the possessions of the Queen, in right of 
her Duchy of Lancaster ; 2ndly, the Provisions contained in such 
Act for the better Administration of Justice in the Barmote Courts 
of such districts ; and Si-dly, the Practice and Proceedings of such 
Barmote Courts. With Notes, Reference:?, Forms, and a copious 
Index. By Thomas Tapping, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, author of a Treatise on the Writ of Mandamus, 
&c. 6s. boards. 
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THE ACTS for MARRIAGES and REGISTRA- 
TION, 6 & 7 Will. 4, cc. 85 & 86; 7 Will. 4, c. 1 5 1 Vict. o. 22 : 
with Explanatory Notes and Index. By William Eagle, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law^ 5». 



THE QUESTION of RATING TITHES in refer- 

ence to Joddrell's Case Argued^ and the Opinions advanced by 
Mr. Blake, in his answer to the Pamphlet of the Rev. Richard 
Jones, Examined, By Gborgb Abbott, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 
Price \8, 6rf. 



REMARKS on the APPORTIONMENT of the 

TITHE RENTCHARGE. By James Jerwood, Esq. B. A., 
F. C. P, S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister>^at-Law, and one of 
the Assistant Tithe Commissioners for Special Purposes. 1^ 



A SUMMARY of the MODE of SETTLING 

PAROCHIAL BOUNDARIES under the Provision* of the TITHE 
ACTS. By James Jerwood, Esq. B. A. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at^Law, and one of tiie Assistant Tithe Commissioners 
for Special Purposes. 2«. Qd, 



PRIDEAUX'S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 

DUTIES OF CHURCHWARDENS in the Execution of thefar 
Office. With List of Cases, Statutes and Canons, an Appendix 
and Index. By Charles Greyilb Pridbaux, of Balliol 
College, Oxford, M.A., and of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. Fifth Edition, 6*. 



THE ACT to AMEND the LAW for the REGIS- 
TRATION of VOTERS, with a Popular Analytical Introduction, 
and a full and complete Index. By Charles Greyilb Pri- 
dbaux, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. Barri8ter^at*-Law, ^ Seeamd 
Edition, 4«. 



KEANE'S SUPPLEMENTto BURN'S JUSTICE 

of the PEACE and Parish Officbr, from January, 1849, to 
January, 1850. By Dayib Dbadt Kbanb, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, 69. 

January, 1845, to March, 1848, in 1 Vol., doth boards, I2s.; 
from March, 1848, to January, 1849, in 1 Vol., cloth boards, 8tf. 
or together, from January, 1845, to Januaiyy 1851,ialYoL» cloth 
boards, 32^. 
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THE LAW of MASTER and SERVANT, in 

regard to Domestic Servants and Clerks. With Notes, References, 
aikl Index. By Edward Spike, Esq. Attomey-at-Law. 2«. di. 

THE ACT for the CONVICTION of JUVENILE 

OFFENDEBS, 10 k 11 Vict. c. 82, with a Practical Commentary 
and FV^rms. By Charlbs Sprbngbl OrbatBs, Esq* of Lin- 
coln's-IiHi «nd the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and a Magis- 
tniite for the Counties of Stafford and Derby. 13mo 4«. hoardn. 
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THE PARISH OFFICERS' LIBRARY. 

By J. N. Spellen, Esq. Barrister-ftt-Law. 

The Chitrchwardens' Assistant ... 
The CoNSTABLBs' Guide and Director - 
The Oyersbers' Assistant - . • . 
The SuRYBTORs' Assistant . - . . 
The Yestrt Clerk and Parish Lawyer - 

Theie Trestises are written in a dear and distinct manner, dirested of 
technical terms, giring 1;^ whole of the Duties of the sereral "Officen. 

It will be absolutely necessary to Order *< SPELI^ITS EDITION," thera 
being other Editions got up merely for 8ale without any Author's Name, 
and wholly unworthy of Confidence. 
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A COLLECTION of the PUBLIC GENERAL 

STATUTES passed in the last Session (11 & 12 Yictorise), as far 
as relates to the office of a Justice of the Peace, and to Parochial 
Matters in England and Wales; with Cases, References, and an 
Index. By David Deadt Keane, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8tf. cloth hoards. 

Ditto, 12 & 13 Vict 

FORMS OF LETTINGS, OR OF AGREE- 
MENTS FOR LEASES, each Qd. 

Drawn and Settled by John Evans, Esq. Barrister-at^Law. 

No. I. AM^ement for Letting Furnished Lodgings. 
2. „ for Yearly Letting of a House. 

8. ti for Letting a House, &c. for Years certain. 

4. „ by Freeholder tor Letting, and (on request) to grant a 

Lease of, a House, &c. 

5. „ ditto by Leaseholder. 

6. „ by freelwlder for Letting, and (on request) to grant a 

Lease of, a Farm. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MISDEMEA- 

NORS. By Humphry W. Woolrych, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 14^. 

"It is in fact a Practical Treatise, and will be found eztremelr usefU 
not only to the general practitioner, but to the public in generaL"— Sim. 
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SIMON'S PRACTICAL TREATISE OF THE 

LAW OF INTERPLEADER, as applicable for the Relief of 
Stakeholders and Sheriff, &c. in Cases of Adverse Claims to Per- 
sonal Property ; Validity of Bills of Sale, &c. With an Appendix, 
containing the Interpleader Act, and Forms of Notices, Affidavits, 
Rules, Feigned Issues, &c. By Henry A. Simon, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second JBditian, 12mo. Qs, 
boards. 



LTNAM'S ROMAN EMPERORS. 

Dedicated by Permission 

To THE Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 

Just Priblished, in 2 Vols,, demy 8vo., cloth boards, pricell, I2«. 
beautifully printed, with a fine Portrait of the Author, 

The HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPERORS, 

from AITGUSTUS to the Death of MARCUS ANTONINUS, 
carefully digested from the original Latin and Greek Authors : 
Connecting the Histories of the Roman Republic by Hooke 
and others, and Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By the late Rev. RobeA Lynam, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. John T. White, M. A. 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 



TABLE OF FEES TO BE TAKEN IN THE 

COUNTY COURTS, under the Orders of Sir George Grey, 
Baronet, One of Her Miyesty's Principal Secretaries of . State, 
Dated 1 5th Noyember, 1850, Shewing at one view the Total 
Amount of Fees to be taken on every proceeding. By Ewsn 
Eyershed, Clerk of the County Court of Sussex at Brighton. 
Honorary- Secretary to the County Court Clerks' Association. 



In the Press, the Third Volume of 

ARCHBOLD'S SUMMARY of the LAWS of 

ENGLAND— On ECCLESIASTICAL and PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW. By John Frederick Archbold, Esq; Barrister-at- 
Law, 

*«* This Work will be completed in 4 yolumes. Every yolttme will be 
perfect in itself. 



A PRACTICAL ANALYSIS of the TRUSTEE 

ACT, 1850, for England and Ireland, 13 & 14 Vict. c. 60 ; with 

the Act, and Suggestions for Forms of Proceedings under it. By 

George Horsey, Esq. of Gray's Inn, Barrlster-at-Law. 

" We advise every one of cor readers desiroos of understanding: the 
provisions of the Trustee Act, to purchase Mr. Horsey's Analysis, which 
while it Is moderate in price, is at the same time excellently planned and 
very ably executed."— Iraw StudenVt MagaasineforDeeenUter, 1850. 
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BOOTE'S HISTORICAL TREATISE of a SUIT 

AT LAW, with Notes. By Geoboe Thomas Whitb, Esq. 
Borister-ei-Law. Seventh EdUwn, 6«. 



P^Mahed every SattirtUgyy Price 6eL Stamped^ 

THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, Edited by 

J. B. Dasbnt, Esq. and Jambs A. Foot^ Esq., Barristers-at- 
LaW| and J. L. Jbllicob, Esq. 

Sabseription £1 Qe, Qd, per Ammm. — ^Forwarded^ Free of 
Postage, to all parts of the Oountiy, and may be had of 
every Newsvender. 

The pagM ef Oie *<J«ttio0 of Oe Peaee" ire prtndpany devoted to 
matters relating to Magisterial and Parochial Bosiness, more pmticolarly 
tiioie wUeh arise in Parliament,— Beports of Cases at the Superior 
Oourta at Westminster,— Tithe Commutation Matters,— Practical Trea- 
tises on Acts of Parliament, — Opinions upon Cases submitted to the 
Editors, — ^Digest of Bepcwts presented to Parliament, — Pwiodical 
Business to be done at the Sessions,— with a yarietjr of other Matter, 
which will be found of great use to the Legal Profession generally. 



COMPLETE SETSVthe JUSTICE of the PEACE 

may be had firom the commencement, asmider :— 

Vol. I. 1837, halfbound and lettered - £1 3 



„ II. 


1838, 
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1 11 
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„ ni. 


1839, 
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1 11 
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„ IV. 


1840, 
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„ VI. 


1842, 
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„ VII. 
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1 13 
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1 13 
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1 13 





„ XII. 


1848, 
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1 13 





„ XIII. 


1849, 
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1 13 





„ XIV. 


1850, 
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1 13 





„ XV. 


1851, 
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1 13 
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